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On Employment | 
Situation Asked | 


Senator La Follette Says. 
President Should Call 
Congress Now to Avert 
Another Season of Sueri'| 


Foresees 6,000,000 | 


Idle Next Winter, 


Declares Jobless Will Be 
‘Dire Condition’ Unless 


Government ‘Undertakes to} 
_ ~ . | 
Further Suffering 


| 
mt) 
| 


eee ae | 
In view of the fact that the number | 
of unemployed to be provided for next) 
Winter “bids fair to remain close to the) 
6,000,000 found by the Census Bureau last | 
Winter,” an exira session of Congress | 
should be called immediately to avoid de-| 
lay in meeting the situation, Senator La | 
Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, declared in 
@ prepared statement issued May 21. 
Senator La Follette’s statement follows 


in full text: 
An extra session of Congress should be 
called immediately to relieve distress 


among the unemployed. I base this state- 
ment on a preliminary report just sub- 
mitted to me by the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Unemployment and Dis- 
tress Survey of the Progressive Confer- | 
ence. | 

The Federal Government alone can meet 
the widespread distress which the report | 
reveals. Unless an extra session is called | 
there will be a delay of months before 
any action can be taken to expand our 
public works program and to afford aid 
in relieving actual human suffering. 


Asks President to Act | 
Under our Constitution the responsi- 
bility for the convening of an extra ses- 
sion of Congress rests aipon President 
Hoover. He must act soon if the dire 
consequences of a third Winter of unem- | 
ployment for many millions of our citi- 
zens are to be avoided. | 
At the present rate of industrial revival | 
the number of unempioyed to be pro-| 
vided for during the coming Winter bids | 
fair to remain close to the 6,000,000 found | 
by the Census Bureau in its enumeration 
of last January. The unemployed, to- 
gether with millions of others who have 
been working but a few days each week, 
will be facing dire conditions unless the 
Federal Government through a vastly ex- 
panded public works program or through 
aid to our State and municipal govern- 
ments undertake to ease the situation. 
These conclusions are based on the re- 
port of Dr. Isador Lubin, chairman of the 
subcommittee on Unemployment and Dis- 
tress Survey of the Progressive Confer- 
ence. 


Sees Little Improvement 

The report shows little or no evidence 
that the remainder of 1931 will bring suf- | 
ficient improvement to affect in any way | 
the status of most of the unemployed. | 
At the same time the report shows that | 
the financial resources of our municipali- | 
ties are fast approaching exhaustion and | 
that many cities are already experiencing | 
difficulty in rendering aid to their job- | 
Jess citizens. Some cities, due to finan- | 
cial contingencies, have even been com- | 
Ppelled to cut down on their public works 
program. | 

The report's review of the various in-| 
dexes of industrial activity showed: | 

1. Freight car loadings, one of the most 
sensitive indicators of economic conditions, 
showed a decline of 27,000 in the week 
ending May 8, a slump which is contrary 
to the usual seasonal movement of this 
index at this time of the year. According 
to the New York Times index of indus- | 
trial activity there has been a gradual 
though steady decline in freight car load- 
ings ever since the second week in March. 

Loss in Employment 

2. Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries, after experiencing a slight gain in} 
February and March, fell in April to 74.8} 
per cent of the 1926 average. Despite the} 
oncoming of Spring which, according to 
the index of the Bureau of Labor Statis- | 
tics, has always in the past brought more | 
favorable employment conditions in the 
manufacturing industries, the Bureau's 
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Chewing-gum Exports. 
Go to 86 Countries 


Foreign Manufacture, However, | 


Is Lowering Their Volume | 


Chewing-gum is being exported to 86 | 


foreign countries, and the United States 
retains its dominant position in the pro-| 
duction—as well as the consumption—of | 
this product despite the establishment of | 
home manufacture in a number of other 
lands, according to information collected 
by the Foodstuffs Division of the Bureau} 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. | 

In recent years exports of chewing-gum 
have ranged around $1,300,000 in total 
value, showing a decrease from the $2,- 
000,000 of the peak year 1926. The de-! 
cre>-- is thought to tc due to the in- 
creasing foreign competition. Branch fac- 
tories of American manufacturers, or fac- | 
tories controlled entirely by local capital, | 
have been established in Canada. the! 
United Kingdom, Holland, Norway, Swe- | 
den, Denmark, Italy, Germany, Japan, | 
Mexico, and other countries, as well as| 
the free port of Hong Kong, 

The largest foreign buyers pf American 
chewing gum are the United Kingdom, the 
Philippine Islands, Japan, France, China, 
Cuba and Belgium, and to all of these 
the exports have shown an increasing | 
tendency. | 

According to the Bureau of the Census, 
the number of American establishments 
engaged in 1929 in the manufacture of | 
chewing gum was 39, with a total output 
valued at $58,558,970. The establishments 
have shown a decrease in number, but 
the value of the total production has risen 
since 1914, and the number of wage earners 
in the industry has increased from 2,048 
to 2,327. 

The per capita consumption in 1929 of 
chewing-gum in the United States was 
figured at approximately three quarters 
of a pound, this being equivalent to 109,) 
“sticks” of the standard slab variety.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Copyright 1931, by 
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Continue Increase 


_— 


Reports From 340 Cities for 
April Disclose 6 Per Cent 
Gain Over March 


— amount of building permits, as 

shown by reports from 340 of the 
country’s larger cities, gained more 
than 6 per cent last month, according 
to a statement May 21 by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of La- 
bor. For 292 identical cities, however, 
there was a drop of nearly 15 per cent 
in total construction, as compared with 
April, 1930. 

The indicated expenditure for resi- 
dential buildings went up 19.5 per cent 
from March to April, but that of non- 
residential buildings fell off 3.3 per 
cent, it was pointed out. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


There was an increase of 6.2 per cent 
in the amount of building permits ac- 
cording to reports received by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor from 340 identical cities 
having a population of 25,000 or over 
during the month of April, 1931, as 
compared with March, 1931. There was 
an increase of 19.5 per cent in the esti- 
mated cost of new residential buildings, 
but a decrease of 3.3 per cent in the 
estimated cost of new nonresidential 
buildings. 

The estimated cost of the total build- 
ing operations for which permits were 
issued during the month of April in 
these 340 cities totaled $161,709,271. The 
new buildings for which permits were 
issued in these cities during the month 
of April provided for 14,211 family 
dwelling units. This is an increase of 
21 per cent in the number of family 
dwelling units as compared with the 
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Retail Food Prices 
Drop 18 Per Cent in 
51 Cities Within Year 

Thitytour of 42 Adin 

Became Chenser Dating 


Month While Six Foods 
Showed Increases 








Retail food prices dropped 18 per cent 
in the year ended April 15 and 2 per 
cent for the month ended on that date, 
aceerding to returns from 51 cities, 


Statistics, Department of Labor. 
Thirty-four out of 42 articles were 
cheaper on April 15 than on March 15, 
the decreases ranging from 6 per cent 
for butter to 1 per cent for a number 
of foods. Six foods showed increases of 
from 4 per cent for potatoes to 1 per 
cent for pork chops and leg of lamb. 
Food Cheaper in 51 Cities 
All the 51 cities reported food was 
cheaper both for the month and year 
ended April 15, it was stated. The Bureau's 


| Statement follows in full text: 


Retail food prices in 51 cities of the 
United States, as reported to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor, showed an average decrease of 
about 2 per cent on April 15, 1931, when 
compared with March 15, 1931, 
average decrease of 18 per cent since April 
15, 1930. The Bureau’s weighted index 
numbers, with average prices in 1913 as 
100, were 151.2 for April 15, 1930, 126.4 for 
March 15, 1931, and 124 for April 15, 1931. 

Changes Listed 

During the month from March 15, 1931, 
to April 15, 1931, 34 articles on which 
monthly prices were secured decreased as 
follows: Butter, 6 per cent; coffee, 5 per 
cent; strictly fresh eggs and cornmeal, 4 
per cent; plate beef, oleomargarine, 
cheese, bread, flour, navy beans, pork and 
beans, canned corn, canned peas, canned 
tomatoes, and bananas, 3 per centt rib 
roast, chuck roast, sliced ham, fresh milk, 
wheat cereal, macaroni, rice, sugar, and 
prunes, 2 per cent; sirloin steak, round 
steak, sliced bacon, canned red salmon, 
evaporated milk, vegetable lard substitute, 
rolled oats, cornflakes, tea, and raisins, 
1 per cent. Six articles increased: Pota- 
toes, 4 per cent; onions, 3 per cent; hens 
and oranges, 2 per cent; and pork chops, 
and leg of lamb, 1 per cent. Two articles, 
lard and cabbage, showed no change in 
the month. 

Decreases by Cities 

During the month from March 15, 1931, 
to April 15, 1931, all of the 51 citics from 
which prices were received showed de- 


creases in the average cost of food as 
follows: Dallas and Springfield (Ill.), 5 
per cent; Cleveland, Jacksonville, and 


Richmond, 4 per cent; Birmingham, In- 
dianapolis, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco, 3 per cent; 
Baltimore, Boston, Charleston (S. C.), Chi- 
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was stated May 21 by the Bureau of Labor | 


and an/| 





TRADITION OF INDIANS 


The United 





Advised to Serve 
As Radio Censor 


‘Tuning to Another Station 
Best Way to Eliminate Ob- 
jectionable Advertising, 
Says General Saltzman 





Commission Unable 


To Act, He Explains 


Declares Board in Sympathy 
With Needs of Education 
And Deplores Limitations 
Prevailing Under Law 

By Maj. Gen. Charles McK. Saltzman 


Chairman, Federal Radio Commission 


Among the many vexatious and contro- | 


| versial questions that consistently and re- 
|peatedly appear to disturb the serenity 
|of life on the Radio Commission is the 
| problem concerning the subject matter of 
broadcast programs, which usually brings 
|to notice an old complaint against radio 
| advertising. “Pro Bono Publico,” “Ver- 
| itas,” and “Old Subscriber” write that the 
|advertising matter in the programs of 
Station PQRX is becoming nauseating and 
|they inquire, “Why doesn’t the Federal 


| Radio Commission do something about it?” 
After listening to the advertising ‘mat- | 


|ter in the programs of some stations I 


have heard, there is a bond of sympathy | 
; between me and these three old veteran | 


literati who love to write to the newspa- 
pers in the interest of the general uplift. 
| Even a person as, callous as a Radio Com- 
| missioner can sympathize with them. But 
| why doesn't the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion do something about it? 

The answer is that the Radio Act says 
that “Nothing in this act shall be under- 
stood or construed to give the licensing 
authority the power of censorship over 


the radio communications or signals trans- | 


mitted by any radio station.” 
Needs Means of Support 


The broadcasting station must have 
scme means of support, for the operation 
and maintenance of such a station is an 
expensive matter. England, for example, 
has solved this problem by taxing radio 
receiving sets. No advertising is heard in 
British broadcasting. The average citi- 
‘zen of our country has a feeling today 
that the tax concession has already been 
oversubscribed and I doubt if our people 
|want a broadcasting tax. In the early 
days of broadcasting in the United States, 
several unsuccessful plans were tried to 
raise the necessary funds for the support 
of stations. The result was the develop- 
ment of the “sponsored” program, which 
is a genteel, lady-like term for radio ad- 
vertising. 

It is estimated that there are 15,000,000 
radio receivers used in the United States. 


Which method of supporting radio broad- | 


casting would these 15,000,000 owners pre- 
fer? A tax ora 
There is little doubt that the sponsored 
program would win. American broadcast- 
ing today is the best in the world. The 
sponsored program has brought to the 
microphone much costly entertainment, 
!put on by expensive talent. The adver- 
tising announcements in these high-grade 
programs, in general, are tactfully made 
and can not well be objected to if our 
broadcasting is to be supported by advcr- 
tising. On the other hand, there are 
many cases of stations operating mainly 
for the profits to be gained that are per- 
mitting excessive and nauseating advertis- 
ing. These latter stations are hastening 
the day when grave consideration must 
be given to the question as to whether 
they are operating in the public interest, 
convenience and necessity. 
Public Can Be Own Censor 


Why doesn’t the Federal Radio Com- 
mission do something about it? Although 
Congress did prohibit the Radio Commis- 
sion from censoring programs, there is an- 
other censor that can do much to regu- 
|late objectionable advertising and other 
lobnoxious features of radio programs. 
That censor is the listening public, for 
whom Congress wrote the Radio Act 
of 1927. 

The average broadcaster today is much 
in the position of a storekeeper. The 
storekeeper keeps on his shelves the goods 
that the people want to buy. In general, 
the broadcaster puts on the air the kind 
of programs his listeners wish to hear, 


beauty parlors or filling stations, or the 
merits and price of the last consignment 
of prunes, you can censor that program 
by turning the dial to another station. 
The broadcaster, in general, wants to know 
what his listeners want to hear. Let him 
know. Of course, he must accept adver- 
tising; otherwise his station will die, but 
the value of his advertising and the rates 
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BUILDING AIRWAY 


Aeronautics Branch Extends Route in Arizona Despite 
Tribal Objection and Rugged Terrain 


] IFFICULTIES and unusual situa- 
tions attending the establishment 
of the Winslow-Albuquerque section of 
the Los Angeles-Amarillo airway, en- 
countered by engineers of the Aeronau- 
tics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, including negotiations through 
interpreters with Acoma, Zunis and 
Lagunas tribes of Indians in their na- 
tive tongues for the establishment of 
landing fields and beacon lights, are de- 
scribed in the current issue of the Air 
Commerce Bulletin, issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Negotations with the Indians were 
necessary, it was explaind, since the 
tribes have their own local government 
with which the United States inter- 
feres but little. Additional information 
made available in the Bulletin follows: 

Installation of airway beacon lights 
on the Winslow-Albuquerque section of 
the Los Angeles-Amarillo airway has 
been virtually completed by the air- 
ways division of the Aeronautics Branch 


and the lights already are in nightly 
operation. 

This section of the airway lies over 
sparsely populated territory in which it 
was difficult for the airway engineers 
to procure and transport supplies, and 
the experiences of the working force 
ranged from camping out Of} the job 
in severe snow storms to negotiations 
with an Indian tribe for an interme- 
diate landing field site conducted ac- 
cording to Indian traditions and with 
the entire tribe participating. 

The work of installation was per- 
formed by Department of Commerce 
forees during the past Winter under 
direction of one of the inspectors of 
airways construction of the airways di- 
vision and was promptly executed in the 
face of difficult working conditions. 
Sparsely inhabited country such as this 
has no electric power distribution sys- 
tems available so practically all beacon 
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“sponsored” program? | 








Adopted in Turkey | 


| New Republic Modeling Its | 
| System After Methods Used | 
In This Country 


OCIAL workers in Turkey are setting 
up a program on behalf of child 
welfare modeled after that of the Chil- | 
dren’s Bureau, it was announced orally | 
at the Bureau May 20. | 
Grace Abbott, Chief of the Bureau, | 
has received a letter from W. T. Ganna- 
way, representing the American Friends 
of Turkey expressing appreciation of 
the assistance of the Department of 
| Labor office over which she presides, 
Additional information made available 
follows: 
The Children’s Bureau's 
| have again attracted international at- 
tention. They deal with general child 
| welfare, maternal and infant hygiene, 
child hygiene, juvenile employment and 
industrial problems of child welfare, de- 
pendency, and neglect, recreation, and 
are supplemented by motion pictures, ex- 
| hibits, posters, models and charts. The 
| expression from Turkey indicates the 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.} 


‘Mr. Eastman Denies 
Sponsoring Federal 


Ownership of Utilities 
Declares He Proposed No 
Plan for Complete Gov- 
ernment Control in Ad- 
dress en Transportation 


Explaining his remarks regarding public 
ownership of utilities, particularly trans- 
| portation service, in an address delivered 


a member of the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission, stated orally on May 21, that 
|he had no plan to propose for complete 
Government control and made no such 
statement as was attributed to him in 
the report of the address printed in a 
New York newspaper. 

| In his address, delivered before the New 
York Traffic Club, discussing the prob- 
lems of the railroads and possible solu- 


he had an “abiding conviction” that if 
a business was of such a nature that it 


prise without the protection to all con- 
cerned which was afforded by an elab- 
orate system of public regulation, “the 


business was for the Government to as- 
sume complete responsibility for it.” 
Plan of Coordination 

Mr. Easiman said he thought it would 
be possible to evolve a plan for such com- 
plete Governmental responsibility for the 
transportation service which would retain 
most of the merits of private initiative. 
To show the extent to which some such 





he cited a plan proposed by the British 


don passenger transportation and added: 
| “The general idea of such plans is that 
| the business should be so managed by a 
| government bureau, that it should be 


| Carried on by a corporation or public trust | 


| controlled by the Government and de- 
signed to be self-supporting, and that the 


| directors or trustees should be selected | 


in part by nonpolitical agencies.” 
Phrase Omitted in Copies 
| As this sentence was quoted in the New 
York newspaper, it was made to appear 
that this was the plan for Government 
; ownership which Mr. Eastman had ad- 
|; vanced. This was probably due to the 
|fact, Mr. Eastman explained orally May 
| 21, that the advance copies of the address 
did not contain the words “of such plans” 
|which he interpolated in delivery. 


| That he did not stand sponsor for such | 
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Five ( sroups in Study 
| Of Unemployment 


|Entire Range of Technological 


Displacements Included 





His Committee on Techonological Em- 
| ployment having closed a two-day session 


|May 21, the Secretary of Labor, William | 
If you are tired of the advertising of |N. Doak, stated orally that he has “high | 


hopes of constructive results from the 
work of the committce.” Five subcommit- 
tees, he said, “will work rapidly in collect- 
ing the data necessary to give the full 
committee a comprehensive knowledge of | 
{the whole situation.” 


what can be done in improving the pres- 


}ent unemployment situation due to Vech- | 


| nological advance and closely related 


causes, and to consider ways and means | 


by which such unemployment, both in 
normal and abnormal times, may be dealt | 
with more efficiently in the future. An- 
other aim, Chairman C. A. Prosser ex- 
| plained at the conclusion of the meeting, 
|“is to work out a method by which the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor may continuously assemble 
|data through which the character and! 
extent of trends in technological empioy- 
| ment may be identified and forecasts may 
|be made regarding the effect of such 
trends in various occupations.” 

| To realize these two purposes, two ma- 
: subcommittees were created, the per- 
| 

| 


sonnel of which has not yet been fully 
determined, Dr. Prosser said. Secretary | 
Doak is aiding the committee in every | 
way possible, he added, and the resources 
of the various Government Departments 
will be made available in any way they 
can be of service. 

The commitice’s sessions were devoted 
to a general discussion of the scope of 
the work to be done, which is still in a 
formative stage, and to the organization 
of the subcommittees for the study of 
special problems, Training as a factor 
in pleaccment work will be investigated, 
Mr. Doak said, and means will be sought 
for effective procedure in placement for 
persons out of work. 
| Vocational education will naturally enter 
}into this field, he declared. There will 
| be a report, also. on the way to coordinate | 
j training and placement, and, of course,| 
| definite efforts will be made to organize 
{the placement service in an effective man-| 
ner. 


| 
Publications | 
| 
| 


| May 20, in New York, Joseph B. Eastman, | 


tions for them, Mr. Eastman declared that | 


could not be carried on by private enter- | 


sound and sensible way to carry on the! 


thought was developing all over the world, | 


Minister of Transport to coordinate Lon-| 


One aim of the committee is to find out | - 
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| Building Permits Listening Public | Child Health 


Work Principal Causes | Expansion Sought 


Of Illness Studied 
By Health Service 


Special Survey in Typical 
American Community 
Discloses Colds and Bron- 
chitis as of Highest Rate 





Significant Findings 


Of Inquiry Listed 


Of Sickness in Early Child- 
hood Said to Be Surprising 
Fact in Investigation 


By Dr. Hugh S. Cumming 


| Surgeon General, Public Health Service 


In an effort to obtain information as to 
the principal causes of illness and dis- 
ability in the average community, the 
Public Health Service has conducted a 
| Special study of the causes of illness in a 
| typical American community. This study 


| 2 
| extended over more than two years in a 


city regarded as a typical American small 
}city in one of the Eastern States. 

| Health officials generally have recog- 
|nized that although a great deal is ac- 
complished by dealing with community 
conditions, the individual is the founda- 
tion upon which the public health is built; 
and in order to know what. diseases must 
be guarded against, it must first be known 
what diseases are present. 
| tion obtained through this study conducted 
{by the Public Health Service is of great 
| interest to health officers, to life insurance 
| executives, and to the general public, as 
jit clearly shows what diseases are most 
| prevalent in the general population. 

| The city in which these studies were 
|conducted may be said to be typical of 
|many cities of its size in the eastern sec- 
| tion of the United States. 


| Illnesses Recorded 


The principal object of the study was 
| to obtain a record of illnesses experienced 
by a population group composed of per- 
sons of both sexes and of all ages and 
jin no important respect unusual. The 
data secured consist of the recorded ill- 
nesses as reported to experienced investi- 
|gators. The reports were made by the 
| household informant, usually the wife, and 


| were of the sickness either as experienced 
by herself or as she observed it in her 
family. 

As recorded in this study, the rate of 
si¢kness from colds and bronchitis was 


persons per year. Influenza and grippe 
came second, with a rate of 1432 per 
1,000. The rate for diseases of digestive 
System was 96.5 per 1,000; tonsilitis and 
sore throat, 65.7 per 1,000. The other prin- 
cipal causes of illness in order of im- 
portance were as shown in the table. (The 
table is printed on page 2.) 


Organic Diseases 

Doubtless it 1s somewhat surprising that 
such diseases as tuberculosis, cancer, dis- 
eases of the heart, kidneys, and other vital 
organs, upon which so much emphasis is 
placed in public health work, occupy such 
a low position, relatively, in the list of 
diseases arranged by rates of illness. Upon 
;this indication two comments suggest 
themselves: (1) That as causes of illness 
in the general population group, a group 
; that had not been considered before to 
;the same extent as special groups of 
| Persons, these diseases are actually far 
less frequent than the illness which most 





experience. (2) That the measure of the 
| frequency of these diseases was, in this 
Study, the extent to which they mani- 
| fested themselves in illness. That is, our 

Study was not an intensive physical ex- 
amination nor an exhaustive survey of 
ill health. 

The fact that 60 per cent of the illnesses 
recorded in this study was due to respira- 
| tory diseases as against almosi 20 per cent 
of mortality in this city during the same 
| Period is significant of the unsuiiability 
of mortality statistics as any indication 
of the most important causes of mor- 
bidity. On the other hand, the fact that 
nearly 35 per cent of the deaths as 
against 3.4 per cent of the illnesses were 
due to diseases of the circulatory system 
and kidneys and annexa, is equally 
significant of the unsuitability of illness 
| Statistics (when cases of relatively short 
| duration and slight severity are included) 
}as the causes of contemporaneous mortal- 





ity. A relationship between morbidity and 
mortality exists, of course, but is intri- 
cate and variable. The experience here 


| Presented confirms a wise dictum thet no 
| ratio between morvidity and mortality 
| May be assumed for the great majority 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 3.) 
|CHINA CONSIDERS 


| 
| 


Extraordinary High Incidence 


The informa- | 


the highest, being 418.6 cases per 1.000, 


of us who are not suffering from ill health | 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 











For Parcel Post 


More Direct and Localized 
Contact With Mailers to 
Be Arranged 





NAUGURATION of a_ nation-wide 

move to increase the use of parcel 
post and to improve this branch of the 
service was announced orally May 21 by 
J. C. Harraman, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Parcel Post, of the Post Office 
Department. 

A more direct and localized contact 
with mailers throughout the country 
and a more complete and simplified ex- 
planation to the public of the advan- 
tages of the parcel post service are be- 
ing sought in the campaign, Mr. Har- 
raman explained. He gave also the 
following information: 

In conjunction with 
Division of Parcel Post, acting under 
the Postmaster General, Walter  F. 
Brown, is conducting a survey to find 
ways in which the parcel post service 
may be rendered more useful to the 
people 

Each post office in 6! cities will issue 
its own, local parcel post rate guide con- 
taining complete and simplified infor- 


the plan, the 
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Rapid Inflow of Gold 
Explained Partly by 
Desire for ItsSafety 


Treasury Says Economie Re- 
| covery of Europe Would 
Be Aided by Investment 
Of American Capital 





The unusually heavy flow of gold into 
the United States, surpassing all previ- 
ous movements, im a measure may be at- 
tributed to the desire of foreign capital to 

| find a safe piace for their funds, it was 
stated orally May 21 at the Department 
of the Treasury. 

Simultaneously it was said that eco- 
nomic recovery in Europe and other for- 
eign nations might be strongly benefited 


by greater investment of American capital | 


in those nations, although little immedi- 
ate prospect for such diversion of domes- 
tic capital is seem under existing depressed 
conditions. ; 4 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

Foreign Bonds Depreciate 

Ci pé'lipns abroad are not considered to 
be such as to induce American invest- 
ments, becausey foreign bonds have de- 
preciated, primarily due to internal dis- 
turbances, and holders in many instances 
have suffered losses. Consequently it 1s 
felt there is no latent market for foreign 
government or state bonds in the United 
States. ; 

On the othcr hand it was said that for- 
eign loans would be very useful and bene- 
ficial in contributing to Europe’s economic 
recovery as well as of other nations. Con- 
ditions are not considered suitable at this 
time for exports of gold for lending 
abroad. s 

As to gold conditions, reduced redis- 
count rates on all classes of paper ef- 
fected by Federal reserve banks during 
the past several weeks may have the tend- 


ency of keeping gold coin and bullion in} 


foreign countries, but because of the many 


factors to be considered, the future move-| 


ments of gold can not be forecast. 


Increased Gold Imports 


in the United States on April 30 reached 
the unprecedented figure of $4,725 583,973. 
The monthly bulletin of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, just made available, shows 
that in the first three months of 1931, 
more than $100,000,000 in gold had been 
imported into the United States. 

Unsettled political conditions abroad, 
particularly in South America and Spain, 
doubtlessly were responsible for a portion 
of the influx of foreign gold. Bonds and 
other foreign securities have depreciated 
and a favorable sentiment must be cre- 
ated for the sale of bonds. The feeling 
apparently exists in foreign nations dis- 
turbed by political unrest that the United 


States is a safe mation in which to pre-| 


serve funds for safekeeping, and gold 
naturally has gravitated to this country. 

Because foreign bonds are unpopular at 
this time, decreasing foreign lending, it 
is considered only logical that appreciable 
movement of gold abroad is prevented. 
However, when the market for this type of 


security shows expected improvement, 
foreign lending naturally will be stimu- 
lated ; 

Some direct investments in municipal 


utilities are reported, with considerable 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) 


ESTABLISHMENT 


OF NATIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


Advocated to Prevent Waste and Duplication of Effort, 
Also to Promote Trade and Industry 


((REATION of a national economic 
‘ planning commission for China, as 
& means of controlling the constructive 
activities of the central and local gov- 
ernments and for the drafting of pro- 
grams for commerce and industry, is 
under consideration by the Yuan, the 
present legislative body, according to 
advices received by the Department of 
Commerce, May 21, from Julean Arnold, 
Commercial Attache at Shanghai. 
While details of the proposal are 
lacking and the motives influencing the 
situation are not known here, it was 
Slated orally that the scheme is sug- 
gestive of a method by which a new 
cohesion may be attained. Should the 
theory expressed by the plan develop 
into practicality, it was regarded 
as likely to bring support for its further- 
ance from those nations interesved in 
the upbuilding of China. Additional in- 
formation was made available as follows: 
The scheme now before the Yuan 
came from a resolution adopted by the 
Chinese Central Politcal Council. Ac- 
tion by the council has been in time 
to permit consideration of the pro- 
posal by the Yuan in advance of the 
effective date of the new nationalist 


constitution for China, which is June 1, 

The system advocated by the resolu- 
tion is one of several that have arisen 
in suggestions recently, all bearing in- 
dications of a strengthening demand 
fov some basic regulations to provide 
against waste and duplication of effort 
while at the same time serving to pro- 
mote trade and industry. Stabiliza- 
tion of conditions has been held by 
many economic students to be one of 
ihe solutions of the general Chinese 
problem, but whether the theory now 
presented will accomplish that end 
even with unite@ support remains sub- 
jeci to the test of practice. 


There is a resemblance belween the 
Chines proposal and the Russian 
foviet “five-year plan,” bul it goes fur- 
ther and embraces some of the e¢le- 


ments of new theories in other Nations 
where the leadership has made efforts 
to avoid depressions and resulting un- 
employment crises. 

As reported by Mr. Arnold, the pro- 
posed commission would function di- 
rectly under the jurisdiction of the 
Yuan which, if it accepted the recom- 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 5.3 


The supply of monetary gold and bullion | 
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Federal Income 


| 


Of Less Concern 
Than Expenditure 


‘Treasury Is Likely to Give 
More Attention to Outlay, 
Undersecretary Ogden L. 
Mills Tells Bankers 


Study of Post-war 
Taxation Advocated 


Representative McFadden Says 
Policy of Inflation Was Con- 
tributing Cause of Business 
Depression 


Governmental expenditures are likely 
to be more a matter of immediate concern 
than governmental income, Ogden L. Mills, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, informed 
/ the convention of the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks in Washington 
May 21. 
| Mr. Mills’ address was read before the 
convention by Arthur A. Ballantine, As- 
{sistant Secretary of the Treasury, as Mr. 
| Mills was prevented by illness from being 
present in person. (The full text of his 
| address is printed on page 3.) 
| Federal Reserve Criticized 
A similar view was expressed before the 
convention by Representative Louis T. Mc- 
Fadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., chairman 
lof the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, who criticised the Federal Re- 
serve System as being largely responsible 
for inflation, one of the main contributing 
causes of the depression. 
Other speakers on the day’s program 
| were Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of 
Education of Massachusetts, Dr. George 
|M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner of Ed- 
lucation of New York, and Grosvenor 
| Jones Chief of the Finanance and Invest- 
| ment Division of the Department of Com- 
| merce. . 
“Our present situation raises the ques- 
| tion,” Undersecretary Mills’ address said, 
“though it does not do more than raise 
the question, as to whether some of the 
taxes developed in the war period have 
been repe2led or modified perhaps a little 
too rapidly. Through successive revisions 
lin the income tax laws, personal exemp- 
| tions and credits have been increased and 
|the income base, which bears the major 
direct burden of the individual income 
taxes, has been greatly narrowed.” 
New Role of World Banker. 

| Mr. Jones, in discussing “The United 
|} States—World Banker,” asserted that the 
United States has played its new role of 
| banker to the world in a manner “worthy 
|of a veteran.” 
| “It is my belief,” he said, “that we shall 
|continue to play the part worthily, despite 
the discouragement of recent defaults in 
the obligations of a few foreign govern- 
ments and in the face of a very serious 
economic depression.” (The full text of 
|Mr. Jones’ address is printed on Page 9.) 
| Dr. Smith, in discussing education and 
the use of money, stressed the necessity 
lof instruction in the use of money as soon 
as a child has occasion to use it. “If it 
is necessary to diminish somewhat atten- 
tion to the beauties of the classics or to 
tone down a bit the emphasis on abstrec- 
be allowed 





tions in order that time may 
modern youth to better equip them- 
selves for the personal problems of the 


modern day, then let the price be paid,” 
he said. 

Dr. Wiley. in discussing social values in 
| training for economic citizenship, told the 
|convention that formal learning only has 
| been overemphasized by the schools, while 
ithe fundamental reasons for their exist- 
lence are economic in nature. “He is a 
| better citizen,” he declared, “who knows 
not only how to earn, who is economic- 
| ally independent, but who has also devel- 
oped that control which emabics him to 
save some part of his income.” 

The establishment of a sound and scien- 
tific tax system for the coming years de- 
mands first, Mr. Mills scid in his address, 
ja determination of what normal expendi- 
/tures are likely to be for the next few 

| years; and second, ascertainment whether 
| our present tax system, under normal 
| business conditions, will be adequate to 
| furnish the necessary receipts. Final con- 
/clusion on the latter point, he declared, 
should be based on further trial and ex- 
| perience, for “certainly the present year 
|taken by itself offers a most inadequate 
criterion by which to judge the ability 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 





Right to Regulate 
‘Esthetics’ Contested 


Powers of City Art Jury In- 
volved in Court Appeal 


Any right of States or municipalities to 
“regulate esthetics” is challenged in an ap- 
peal filed May 21 in the Supreme Court of 
the United States in which a Pennsylvania 
law requiring the approval of an “Art 
Jury” for certain private structures is 

; claimed to be invalid. 

| The case, Walnut and Quince Streets 
Corporation v. Mills, etc., et al., No. 991, 

}arose in a suit by a theater company to 

lrestrain the municipal authorities of 

|} Philadelphia from interfering with the 
construction of a large electric sign and 
marquise in front of the play-house, The 
sign and marquise were erected, the latter 
extending the length of one-half a city 
block and completely overhanging the 
sidewalk, without obtaining the approval 
of the Philadelphia Art Jury as required 

| by the law. 

The validity of the legislation is at- 
tacked, first, because no definite standard 
is provided by which the Art Jury can act 
and secondly, “because power to regulate 
the type of :narquise is 4 power to regulate 
estheiics NOt possessed by the Legislature 
and consequentiy one which it could not 
delegate to the Art Jury.” 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court denied 
these contentions, however, and held that 

jthe Art Jury’s refusal to grant a permit 
lfor the construction of the marquise was 
}warranted since it found that the struc- 
| ture was designed principally for adver- 
| tising purposes and that it would overil- 
luminate the highway In a glaringly of- 
| tensive manner, 
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* President Hoover 
Praises Red Cross 
-iAs Unique Agency 
Chief Glory and Pride of 

American Democracy, He 


Declares at 50th Anniver- | 
sary Dinner 








The American Red Cross has grown | 
in the tradition of private rather than | 
governmental initiative, said President! 


| Low-powered Transmitter Uti- 


Radio Innovation 
For Use in Hotels 


lized to Rebroadcast Pro- 


grams for Guests 


A new method of furnishing radio pro- | 
grams to hotel guests in their rooms, elim- 
inating the cost of wiring loud speakers 
from a central receiving set by the use| 
of a miniature transmitting station within | 
the hotel, is described in an application | 


| filed with the Federal Radio Commis- 
| sion and made public May 21. 


Programs would be picked up on 4a) 
standard receiving set and rebroadcast on | 
the low-powered transmitter which would | 
be worked into a “dummy aerial system | 


Hoover in an address May 21 in which he | composed of the electric light wiring on) 


ised the skill and efficiency with which 
t had administered relief work made ‘ec- 
essary by conflagration, flood, earthquake 
and drought. cae 
king at a dinner in e | 
Howl Washington, D. C., in connection | 
with a celebration of the fiftieth anni- | 
versary of the Red Cross, President 
Hoover declared that Clara 
founder of the organization, did not 100k | 
to the Government for support in her) 
work. 

“Governments are always too slow, fre- 
quently too shortsighted,” he stated, “to 
meet the sudden, sharp demands of criti- 
cal emergencies in human suffering. She) 
(Miss Barton) depended upon the instant 
response of the individual heart to finance 
the instant need. This gave her the flexi- 
bility and freedom of private initiative in 
her work. The Red Cross has grown in 
this tradition.” 

Represents People at Best 

The address follows in full text: 

The Red Cross is one of the most beau- 
tiful flowers of the American spirit and | 
the American democracy. It represents 
our people in their most generous, unselfish 
and spontaneously warm-hearted char- 
acter. And it represents them in the most 
effective exercise of their powers of or- 
ganization and self-government. — Sup- 
ported wholly by the voluntary gifts of 
the people, it is managed by the volun- 
tary service of high-minded private citi- 
wens. And yet it occupies a unique posi- 
tion in the public mind as a truly na- 
tional institution, a living organism of 
the people, vitalized by their affection, 
fed by their gladly given money, and 
firmly rooted in their trust. 


Through the loftiest of all spiritual 
qualities—charity—it has become the 
guardian of the people from suffering in 
times of disaster. It has commanded the 
recognition of governments, its charters 
are conferred by special act, its position 
in international activities is guaranteed 
by treaty. By its very purpose it compels 
the respect for its own flag and its own 
passports. 

Evolution of Great Idea 


The 50 years of the life of the Red 
Cross, which the American people cele- 
brate today, have been years of evolution 
of an impulse and an idea and a method 
to produce this greatest institution in| 
alleviation of human suffering that we 
have ever known. Its beginnings were | 
small, and it grew because it expressed 
the humanity and the generosity and the | 
practical helpfulness natural to our peo- 
ple. And, like so many of the benign | 
social agencies that bless our democracy, 
it sprang from the mind and the heart 
of a woman. Clara*Barton was in her 
own person and her own life all that the 
Red Cross has since become. She in turn 
gained much of her inspiration from an- 
other, great 
gale. 

The magnificent structure of today 
grew up around Miss Barton's passionate 
pity for the sick and the distressed and 
her practical genius and energy in their 
relief. She was the ministering angel of | 
the battlefields and hospitals of the Civil | 
War. When peace returned she still lived 
like a soldier, with her field tent and 
equipment always packed: and ready to 
respond instantly to the call of duty. The 

‘ Johnstown flood found her ready, and 
within an hour after it was reported she 
was on her way to the stricken city. She 
responded to a thousand such calls, but 
her service on the battlefield and her serv- | 
ice at Johnstown especially captured the 
public imagination, and it is these two 
things that have largely directed the de- 
velopment of the character of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. It has evolved into an 
agency for the nursing of the wounded 
in war and for the relief of the victims | 
of disaster in time of peace. 


Did Not Look to Government 


Clara Barton did not look to Govern- 
ment for support for her work. Gov- 
ernments are always too slow, frequently 
too shortsighted, to meet the sudden, 
sharp demands of critical emergencies in | 
human suffering. She depended upon the | 
instant response of the individual human 
heart to finance the instant need. This | 
gave her the flexibility and freedom of 
private initiative in her work. The Red 
Cross has grown in this tradition. Hun- 
dreds of times it has appealed to the 
American people for funds to meet an im- | 





woman—Florence Nightin- | 


mediate situation, and invariably the |tween press reports rec 
American people have immediately re-|garding disorders there a 
sponded. It has raised millions in a week | formation by 


when millions were needed. 


Barton |the meaning of the 


| Sion shall recommend. . * 


|ice shall resign their positions with the | 
| Federal Government. 


| terfere with their official duties as officers | 
| or employes of the Federal Government. 


| opinion, the activities resulting t 
& Ite the | last month by $42,000,000 and were $236,- 


|} enforcement of the civil-service rules. 


|a ground, thereby preventing radiation to | 
|receivers other than those in the hotel | 


or building,” it is stated. 
It was explained orally at the Commis- | 


Willard | sion that the matter is being given con- |, 


sideration to ascertain whether the sys- | 
tem actually is a “wired radio” method, | 


|or whether it constitutes radio within | 


Radio Law_ itself, | 
necessitating the assignment of fréquen- | 
cies and the procurement of licenses from | 
the Commission for the operation of such | 
a system. The proposal has been ‘sub- 
mitted to the technical divisions of the 
Commission for interpretation. 

The application was presented to the| 
Commission in a letter which Edward F. | 
Goltra, of Washington, had received from 
Montague Lyon Jr., of St. Louis. 


| 
Federal Employes | 
May Hold Office in | 


County in Virginia 


President Atthorizes Civil 
Service Workers to Take 
Part in Local Government 
Activities There 


Permanent residents of Arlington Coun- 
ty, Va., employed in the Federal Civil 
Service, may participate in the local gov- | 
ernment of that county under authority | 
of an executive order issued by President 
Hoover May 21. The county adjoins 
the District of Columbia. The order stipu- 
lated, however, that it does not authorize 
participation in State or national politics, 
prohibited by civil-service regulations. 

The order, it was explained at the 
White House, resulted from requests from 
employes of the Federal Government to 
be allowed such participation. 

The order follows in full text: 

Officers and employes of the executive | 
civil service permanently residing in| 
Arlington County, Va., may become can- 
didates for and hold local office in such 


for election to such offices. 


In the exercise of the privilege granted | 
by this order, officers and employes must | 


|not neglect their official duties and must | 


not engage in national or State politics! 
in violation of the civil-service rules. If: 
there is such violation, the head of the| 
Department or independent office in which | 
the person is employed shall inflict such) 
punishment as the Civil Service Commis- 


Officers and employes elected or ap-/| 
pointed to offices requiring full-time serv- | 


If elected or ap-| 
pointed to offices requiring only part-time 
service, they may accept and hold same 
without relinquishing their Federal em-} 
ployment, provided the holding of such} 
part-time office does not conflict or in- 


This order is based upon the facts that | 
Arlington County is substantially a munic- 
ipality, that a considerable number of 
the residents and taxpayers are employed 
in the Government service, that service 
as local officers in such county should in 
no way involve general partisan political | 





| activity, and that the principle of home) 


rule and local self-government justifies | 
such participation. 

The permission granted by this order | 
may be suspended or withdrawn by the| 
Civil Service Commission when, in _its| 


are, or may become, detrimental to the 
public interest or inimical to the proper | 











American Ambassador 
Returns to Cuban Capital 


The American Ambassador to Cuba, | 
Harry F. Guggenheim, is scheduled to ar- | 
rive in Havana May 22, according to an} 
oral statement by the Undersecretary of 
State, William R. Castle Jr., May 21. | 

Questioned regarding the difference be-| 

eived from Cuba re-| 
nd the lack of in- 
the Department of State, Mr. | 


Castle stated that the press was reporting 


139-YEAR OLD BOUNDARY MARKER | China Considers 





The stone within the iron railing 





is one of the original markers of 


the 10-mile square boundary line of the District of Columbia, set up 


in 1792 by the Federal surveyors. 


Several such markers have sur- 


vived 139 years of exposure to chance and the elements, some of them 
located in isolated spots in woodlands in the environment of the Na- 


tional Capital. 


The marker shown is on the northeast boundary line 


and located one mile from the extreme northern angle of the original 


10-mile square. 


On one face of the stone has been graven the date, 


1792, and on another face is inscribed: “Jurisdiction of the United 


States Mile 1.” 
of the boundary line. 


variation of the compass. 


Special Session of Congress Asked 


These two faces are on the District of Columbia side 
On one of the other faces appears “Maryland,” 
and on the remaining side “Var. 1. 


6 1,” the surveyor’s notation of the 


Iron railings which fence in the markers 
have been erected for their protection by a patriotic society. 


Immediately to Relieve Unem ploved 


\aeeete deel aeeat aaeaianenie Se ein such Senator La Follette Says President Should Issue Call Now 


To Avert Third Winter of Suffering 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


index for April was but 1.4 points higher 


than the low of January. 

3. Steel production which is usually 
among the first to experience the effects 
of industrial revival, although having 


to increase during the past two months 
and has for weeks remained at 47 per 
cent of its theoretical capacity. 


4. The output of electric power, an 
element which enters into the production 
of most of the 
made in the United States, has once more 
resumed its downward trend. The output 
of public utility power plants as recorded 
by the Geological Survey equaled 17,860,- 
000,000 k.w. hours in March, a figure which 
was lower than that of any other month 
in recent years excepting only the month 
of February, 1931. Data compiled by the 
New York Times show electrical power 


production to have been 85.7 per cent of | 


normal during the week ending May 9, 


as compared with 86.2 per cent during the | 


preceding week and 95 per cent during the 
first week in May, 1930. 
5. American exports to foreign coun- 


tries which appeared in March to have) 


started upward fell in April to the lowest 
point since 1914. 
and exports of the United States declined 


000,000 smaller than in April of last year. 
Although part of the decline is to be at- 
tributed to a fall in the price level, a very 
significant portion is to be explained by 
the actual fall in the quantities that were 
sold. It is particularly important to note 
that the calculations of the National For- 


eign Trade Council show that during the | 


past year the actual physical volume of 
goods exported from the United States 
suffered a greater decline than that of any 
other country excepting Argentina and 
Japan. 

6. Department store sales which are 
evidence of the purchasing power of 
American consumers, as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board, showed a slight 
decline in March and were lower than 


No finer illustration has ever been given |rumors while the American Embassy was| those of any month excepting December. 


of the tremendous practical power of pure jreporting oniy facts. 
and unselfish emotion than these out-|Castle added, has also 


The embassy, Mr. 


As opposed to these evidences of con- 


important commodities | 


The combined imports | 


, mits issued in the first quarter of the year. 
The upturn in automobiles and cotton 
| cloth production, however, appears to have 

reached its peak in April. Sales of cotton 
| cloth dropped sharply in the latter part of 


| ceased to drop, has showed no tendency} April and automobile output appears to 


| be having difficulty in holding its April 
j level. Building permits issued in 561 lead- 
| ing cities as reported by S. W. Straus & 
| Co. after gaining 7 per cent in April as 
| compared with March were still 16 per 
cent less than in April of last year’ At 
the same time construction contracts ac- 
tually awarded, as reported by the An- 
alyst, after a sharp rise in February and 
March, dropped in April to a new-low level 
for the present depression. 

Even though some unforeseen factor 
should cause a rapid improvement in the 
economic situation a sufficient number of 
unemployed could not be absorbed to pre- 
vent great suffering within the next 12 
months. Complete and part-time unem- 
ployment have resulted in disappearance 
of the largest part of the savings of the 
working classes. More and more of those 
who have tried every possible way to avoid 
seeking public or charitable aid will be 
forced to turn to these agencies. 

It is highly questionable whether many 
of the relief agencies will be in a posi- 
tion to meet what is sure to be a grow- 
| ing demand upon their finances. 


| Data for 10 Leading 
Cities Presented 


Data for 10 leading cities, New York, 
| Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Cleveland. 
St. Louis, Baltimore, Boston, Milwaukee 
and Buffalo, just computed by the De- 
partment of Statistics of the Russell Sage 
Foundation show that the financial aid 
given to families by private and public 
ragencies has increased from a total of 
| $2,763,000 in January, 1930, to over $7,000,- 
| 000 in December. In March of this year 
| these 10 cities were still paying out over 
| $6,500,000 per month or almost 214 times 


| the amount expended at the beginning of 
last year. 


| These huge expenditures, of which the| 
reported some ru-|tinuing depression were significant gains | foregoing are a mere sample, have been 


bursts of American generosity to finance |mors but has specified that they were un-| in the production of automobiles and cot- | made possible by the contributions of our 


relief of suffering caused by confiragation, |confirmed. 


flood, earthquake and drought. No finer | 
illustration has ever been given of the 
tremendous practical capacity of an or- 
ganized free citizenry than the skill and 
efficiency with which the Red Cross has 
administered this relief. This combina- | 
tion of the warm heart and the cool head 
in action is a perpetual source of just) 
pride to the American people, for it rep- | 
resents them at their best. 


A woman founded the Red Cross and a 
woman has enlarged its usefulness. Miss | 
Mabel Boardman enjoys a deserved na-| 
tional honor for her tireless and effective 
work in the enlargement of its powers. | 
The men of America, too, have had their 
indispensable part in its growth. Judge 
John Barton Payne has earned equal 
honor for his long years of devoted leader- 
ship across a score of disasters and for his 
steadfastness in holding the organization 
to its national ideal as a nongovernmental 
agency for the free expression of the pri- 
vate generosity and humanity of the peo- 
ple. His wisdom and courage and zeal are | 
beyond praise. 


Belongs Wholly to People | 


But the greater glory of the Red Cross | 
belongs to the people themselves. It is a 
living embodiment of their heart and soul. 
It has lived and grown because it is a 
natural outgrowth of their spiritual im- 
pulse. Its sap is drawn from the soil of 
their spirit, its leaves are colored with 
their thought, and it flowers are fragrant 
of their sweetest emotion. It is as truly 
theirs as the flag or the public school. 

They wished it, and they willed it into 
being. It grows with their growth. They 
support it as spontaneously as they gup- 
port the church or the lodge.’ They con- 
trol it as simply and as naturally as they 
control the operations of the district 
school. They will thus support it and 
control it so long as it continues what it 
is: The natural repository of their gen- 
erosity, the effective practical instrument 
of their eager wish to relieve human suf- 
fering. It will remain, as it has been and 
is, a chief glory and pride of the Amer- 
ican democracy. 
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Radio—(P 1--c 3) (P 2--c 2, 7) 
(P 4--e 2). 


Railroads—(P 1--e 4) (P %--c 2, 7) 

(P 8--c 1, 2, 4, 5) (P 9--c 1, 2) 
Retail Trade—(P 1--c 2). 
Shipping—(P 8--c 3, 6). 

Social Welfare—(P 2--c 1) (P 7--c 1). 
State Legislation—(P 2--c 7) (P 3--e 7) 

(P 4--c 5) (P 6--c 2, 6, 7) (P 7--e 1). 
State Taxation—(P 6--c 2, 6, 7). 
Supreme Court—(P 1--c 7) 


(P 6--c 1, 2, 3, 7) (P 7--c 2, 7) 
(P 8--c 1). 

Taxation—(P 3--c 4) (P 6--c 1, 2, 6) 
(P 9--c 1). 


Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 

Transportation—(P 7--c 2) 
(P 8--c 2, 3, 4). 

Wholesale Trade—(P 8--c 6). 


| citizens to charitable organizations and by 
|municipal receipts from taxes and bor- 
rowing. There are already many evidences 
of a falling off in charitable contributions 
by the middle classes who have suffered 
severe curtailment of their incomes. 

Daily reports of the cutting or omission 
of dividends by corporation after cor- 
poration makes fairly certain the as- 
sumption that many more former con- 
tributors will find it increasingly difficult 
| to continue their contributions. 


| Dividend Reductions 


| By Corporations Cited 


Although the number of corporations 
which reduced their dividends in April was 
smaller than in March, the only groups 
|which tended to continue their former 
rates of payment were the public utili- 
ties, foods, banks and insurance compa- 
nies. As compared with nine corporations 
which reduced and 47 which omitted divi- 
dends in April, 1930, the month of April 
this year witnessed a dividend reduction 
of 169 and the omission of dividends by 
|101 corporations. These results were 
found in a survey of 259 corporations 
taken at random, among those which re- 
duced their dividends last month being 
the Bethlehem Steel .Corporation, the 
American Radiator Corporation and the 
Illinois Central Railroad, whose widely 
distributed stock has been a factor in fur- 
|nishing a part of the income of many of 
|our middle class citizens. 

Nor is it likely that the budgets of our 
| cities will be able to cope with the grow- 
ing unemployment difficulties. Due to the 
inability of property owners to meet their 
obligations, virtually every city of the 
country has experienced a fall in tax 
receipts. The Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research estimates that out of a 
total tax budget of $76,000,000 there will 
be a tax deficiency of about $10,000,000. 
Many other cities are in as relatively bad 
a position. 

The situation is further complicated by 
jthe fact that many of our municipalities 
|have already borrowed up to their legal 
{capacity and will be unable to supplement 


}of them 








Having National 
Planning Board 


Advocated to Prevent. Waste 
And Duplication of Effort, 
Also to Promote Trade 
And Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
mendations of the Commission, could exert 
the necessary power to promote or retard 
governmental programs as economic con- 
ditions warranted. 

The report from Mr. Arnold arrived 
subsequent to radio advices td the depart- 
ment that another group of Chinese, The 
National People’s Convention, had ad- 
journed after several weeks’ study of 
trade and industrial conditions in China. 
This group was reported in previous de- 
partment announcements as being con- 
cerned over the possibility of increased 
central and local government taxes and 
there is a belief that the proposed plan- 
ning commission may win support from 
those who fear new tax burdens. | 


Linked to Silver Problem 


The changes proposed by the several | 
groups in their conferences this year coin- | 
cide with the agitation that has arisen | 
in this country and elsewhere respecting 
the silver situation. Chinese depend upon 
silver exclusively, so that the economic re- 
habilitation hoped for among Chinese lead- 
ers obviously links into any solution that 
may be offered for increasing the value of 
silver or developing a new status for sil- 
ver in monetary systems. Senator Pitt- 
man (Dem.), of Nevada, one of the lead- 
ing proponents of a world silver conference 
and author of a resolution adopted by the | 
Senate asking the President to call such | 
ja conference, is now en route to China 
| for a personal study of conditions. 

The draft regulations governing the or- 
ganization and functions of this new gov- 
| ernment organ are now under the consid- 
eration of the Legislative Yuan. 

This resolution was adopted by the coun- 
| cil pursuant to at proposal submitted by 
| President Chiang Kai-shek, Ministers T. 
| V. Soong, H. H. Kung and Sun Fo, Yu 
Yu-jen, Mr. Chang Ching-kiang and four 
|other important government leaders. The 
|“imperative need” for some such plan- 
| ning organization was stressed by Minister 
| Soong in his annual financial report, sub- 
| mitted to the Central Political Council in 
March. 





Pet Projects Furthered 

“Reflecting the widening requirements 
of the public,” Minister Soong wrote, “we 
|have seen each department of the gov- 
|} ernment pursuing its own pet projects, all 
involving huge expenditures. 
| Doubtless many of these projects are in 
| themselves sound but they must’ be un- 
| realizable because of the known lack of 
| funds and the fact that they are not co- 
ordinated with the projects of other de-| 
partments.” 

After referring to the Soviet Supreme 
Economic Council as the outstanding ex- 
ample of deliberate state planning, Mr. ! 
Soong continued: “Surely a case has been 
|made for discarding the haphazard, un- 
related and clashing programs of the va- 
rious branches of the government, and the 
creation of a really effective planning or- 
ganization, which would guide the produc- | 
tive forces of the country, coordinate the | 
activities of the various ministries, and 
rigidly map out the essential ends which } 
for a given course of years each of the 
different componénts is obliged to pur-| 
sue. With such coordinated and purpose- | 
ful activity within the government, 
whereby it is made a unified and ef- 
fective instrument to serve thé nation, the 
financial resources available within the 
country itself for constructive develop- 
ment will prove to be greater than is or- 
dinarily realized.” 

According to the draft regulations now 
| under the consideration of the Legisla- 
|tive Yuan, the duty of the Economic 
Planning }Commission shall be to formu 
late comprehensive economic projects in| 
| the light of the existing financial and eco- 
{nomic conditions of the country, as well 
|as to coordinate the economic and pro- 
| ductive activities of the various Minis- 
| tries and Commissions of the Central Gov- 
ernment and the various local govern- | 
ments (i. e., Provincial and Municipal 
Governments). 


Would Require Approval 
The Commission is to be under the di- | 
rect jurisdiction of the Executive Yuan. 
All economic, industrial, or other con- 
| structive projects involving the expendi- | 
ture of national funds, whether spon- | 
sored by Central or local Government | 
organs, must be first submitted to the 
|Economic Planning Commission for ex- 
;}amination and approval before steps can 
be taken for their realization. 
In the carrying out of various economic 
constructive projects, the Commission will 
| have power to investigate into the work 
{as well as the expenditure involved. 
Regarding the personnel of the Com- 
misison, it is provided that the President 
|and Vice President of the Executive Yuan, 
the Ministers of Interior, Finance; Indus- | 
try, and Education and the Chairmen of | 
all Central Government Commisisons con- 
| nected with economic reconstruction shall | 
| be ex-officio members. | 


their budget appropriations by selling| 
bonds. The city of Philadelphia, for ex- | 
jample, was compelled to ask the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature for special legislation to | 
authorize the borrowing of $3,000,000 to be 
spent for relief purposes. With the relief 
jappropriations and borrowing power of | 
jmany of its cities exhausted the State of 
| Ohio has had to authorize its municipali- 
|ties to issue special bonds and notes to 
raise funds for emergency relief. The 
|City Council of Cleveland has already | 
voted to raise $330,000 under these newly 
granted powers. Toledo has used its new 
|borrowing authority to capacity and has 
|sold $289,000 worth of securities, while 
|Dayton which has already spent $270,000 | 
|for relief this year is drafting an ordinance 
authorizing the sale of $208,000 worth of | 
jrelief bonds. In Columbus the City Di- 
vision of Charities has been operating since 
March 17 on the $143,000 raised by the sale 
of emergency relief bonds. 

If millions of our people are to be saved 
from physical and moral deterioration, it 
jis essential that measures be undertaken 
jwhich will make it possible for our cities 
jand towns to provide some sort of work 
for their jobless or at least enable the} 
junemployed to keep body and soul to-| 
|gether. Those innumerable future citizens | 
| whom the investigations of the New York 
City Department of Education and the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor have shown to be undernourished 
because of the unemployment of their par- | 
jents have a right to demand that their 
|needs be met before all others. 
| Unless the Federal Government spends 
now, the cost of healing those injuries 
which are likely to occur during the com- 
ing 12 months will be many times more | 
than what may be saved by our present 
policy of Federal economy. 


Use of Library of Congress 

! Research workers and scholars from all 
{parts of the world used the Library of | 
| Congress last year. Special facilities, such | 
‘as study rooms and tables, are provided | 
| to those students whose work requires | 
{numerous volumes and prolonged time. | 
(Library of Congress.) 





'| ERASER ATTACHMENT 


FOR. FOUNTAIN PEN 


A 


Eraser Attachment 
For Fountain Pen 
Is Granted Patent 


Device to Burnish the Paper 
To Smooth Condition 
Also Designed to Occupy 
Recess in the Cap 


A fountain pen atiaenment which may 


be used to erase ink marks and to bur- 
nish the paper to a smooth condition 
after erasure has been completed has just 
been patented in the Patent Office. 
The attachment is to be fastened to 


| the closed end of the fountain pen cap, 


according to the specifications filed with 
the Patent Office by the patentee, Wil- 
liam M. Floyd, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

An abrasive surface for erasing ink 
marks and a_ burnishing surface for 
smoothing the paper after erasure has 
been completed comprise the attachment. 
The drawings reproduced above give side 


and top views of the conical cap of the, 
|fountain pen with the eraser and bur- 


nisher attached. 
Both the eraser and the burnisher are 


designed to occupy recesses in the cap in! 


accordance with the stated object of the 
invention to provide “a combined eraser 
and fountain pen cap which is so con- 
structed as to be attractive in appearance. 

The eraser, as well as the burnisher, 
would be substantially triangular in shape, 
with the base of the triangle nearest the 
open end of the cap. 

“While the erasing head has been dis- 


|closed as having a substantially conical | 


surface, I do not wish to be limited to 


this construction,” the patentee states. “If | 
| desired, the inclined surface of the eras- 
ing head may be provided with any de-! 


sired numker of faces, being constructed 
in pyramid-like form,’ he adds. 

The patent was issued May 12 under 
Patent No. 1805279. 


Requests for Property 
At Army Posts Received 


The White House announced orally on | 


May 21 that applications have already be- 
gun to come in for property at Army posts 


; that are to be abandoned by the Depart- 


ment of War as part of President Hoover's 
plans for effecting economy in the vari- 
ous executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment. Additional information made 
available at the White House follows: 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New 
York has made a request that the State 


of New York be permitted to purchase | 


2,000 acres of land at Camp Upton, situ- 
ated on Long Island, for State purposes. 
Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, has 
telegraphed that the City of Omaha, Neb., 
is desirous of securing a portion of the 
land on which is located Fort Omaha, if 


|available, for use as a municipal univer- 


sity. Fort Omaha, however, is not on 


the list of 53 forts which are to be aban- | 


doned by the Department of War, but it 
was explained that it is possible such use 
may be made of the fort. The matter is 
yet to be determined. 


Senator Morrow Confers 
With Secretary of State 


The American Ambassador to Belgium, 
Hugh 8. Gibson, and Senator Morrow 


| (Rep.), of New Jersey, conferred at the 


Department of State May 21 with the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson; the 
Undersecretary of State, William R. Cas- 
tle Jr., and J. Theodore Marriner, Chief 
of the Division of Western European Af- 
fairs. 


> ——-——- 
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Program Ready . 
For Conference — 
Of Governors 





Discussion of ‘Expanding 
Tax Dollar’ Scheduled at 
| 23rd Annual Session in 
Indiana June 1-3 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 21. 

State supervision of local expenditures 

and responsibility of local government for 
|““the expanding tax dollar” will be dis- 
| cussed at the twenty-third annual session 
| of the Governors’ Conference at French 

Lick, Ind., June 1-3, according to the 

program just issued from the office of 
|Governor Harry G. Leslie. At least 30 
| governors will attend the conference, it 
was stated. 

At the opening session on June 1 Gov- 
ernor Norman S. Case of Rhode Island, 
chairman of the executive committee, will 
preside and a welcoming address will be 
given by Governor Leslie, with a response 
by Governor Case. 

_ Governor Wilber M. Brucker of Mich- 
igan will discuss “State Supervision of 
Local Expenditures,” and Governor Harry 
H. Woodring of Kansas will speak on the 
subject “Responsibility of Local Units of 
Government for the Expanding Tax 
Dollar.” 

Highway Discussion 


Governor Joseph B. Ely of Massachu- 
setts will talk on “Highway Safety and 
Motor Traffic,” and Governor O. Max 
Gardner of North Carolina will discuss 
“County Government and New Road Pro- 
gram of North Carolina.” 

At the afternoon session, with Governor 
Henry S. Caulfield, of Missouri, presiding, 
an informal round table discussion will 
» — on a subjects of formal addresses 

€ morning session, led 
George White, of Ohio. > eee 


Program for June 2 


Governor Stanley C. Wilson, of Ver- 
mont, will preside at the morning session 
on June 2. Governor George H. Dern, of 
Utah, will speak on the subject “Executive 
Duties and Powers;” Governor William 
Tudor Gardiner, of Maine, on “Adminis- 
trative Reorganization;” Governor George 
F. Shafer, of North Dakota, on “Veto and 
Extradition;” Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, of New York, on “Land Utiliza- 
tion and State Planning,” and Governor 
Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, on 
“Timber Needs of the Future.” 

Governor Albert C. Ritchie, of Mary- 
land, will preside at the second day’s 
afternoon session, when there will be in- 
formal discussion of the morning sub- 
jects. 

Governor Floyd B. Olson, of Minnesota, 
will preside at the morning session on 
June 3, when the business of the confer- 
ence will be considered. In the afternoon 
| the governors and their guests will visit 
the limestone quarries at Bedford and 
Bloomington, returning to French Lick 
for a banquet at night, with which the 
conference will be closed. 





Radio Census of Maryland 
And Mississippi Announced 


The Director of the Census has just 
amnounced the results of preliminary 
counts of the number of families, together 
with the number of families reporting 
radio sets, for the following State: 

The whole number of families in Mis- 
sissippi on April 1, 1930, was 472,354, as 
compared with 403,198 in 1920. The num- 
| ber of persons per family in 1930 was 4.3 
as compared with 4.4 in 1920. The num- 
ber of families reporting radio sets in 1930 
was 25,475, or 5.4 per cent of the total. 

The whole number of families in Mary- 
land on April 1, 1930, was 386,087, as com- 
pared with 324,742 in 1920. The number 
of persons per family in 1930 was 4.2, 
as compared with 4.5 in 1920. The num- 
ber of families reporting radio sets in 1930 
was 165,465, or 42.9 per cent of the total. 





Michigan May Require 
Registration of Aliens 


LANSING, MIcH., May 21. 

Registration of all aliens in Michigan 
is required by a bill which has been 
passed by the House and Senate and sent 
to the Governor for approval. The bill 
provides that registration, which is to be 
made with the State police, must contain 
proof of legal entry, and employers are 
forbidden to hire unregistered aliens. 
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Federal Income 
Of Less Concern 
Than Expenditure 


Treasury Likely to Give 
More Attention to Outlay, 
Declares Undersecretary 


Ogden L. Mills 


{Continued from Page 1.} 


of the present Federal revenue system to 
meet the Government's gnormal require- 
ments.” . 

Mr. Mills said it is hardly likely that 
any reduction in expenditures under the 
average of the last few years is to be an- 
ticipated. “On the contrary,” he said, “the 
normal trend of Government expendi- 
tures is upward.” Some of the present 
temporary and extraordinary items, how- 
ever, will disappear, in his opinion. | 

Dr. Smith, in his address, declared that 
“among the major ills that befall mankind 
are those which grow out of ignorance or 
lack of skill in dealing with personal 
finance, among the greatest disasters that 
overwhelm our homes one of the worst 
is that which comes from personal fail- 
ure in the use of money, among the shad- 
ows that are thrown across human life 
hardly another is blacker than the shadow 
of debt.” 

Instruction in Use of Money 


The use of money as a subject of in- 
struction in the schools should have a 
place and time of its own, Dr. Smith as- 
serted, and should not be left as an ad- 
junct to some other course. The chief 
concern of education, in his opinion, 1s 
“with people now alive who are to live in 
a world thet now is.” 

Banking institutions can play an im- 
portant part, Dr. Smith told the conven- 
tion, in education along the lines of use 
of money. 

“Business and industry, social and com- 
mercial life, the responsibilities in the 
home, the counting house and in the mar- 
ket place, form the fundamental and 
basic reason for the existence of the 
school,” Mr. Wiley told the convention 
It is not for formal learning only, al- 
though that side has been emphasized un- 
duly. 

Mr. Wiley discussed the social values of 
courses in economics and the “business of 
living” in New York schools, and urged 
their further development. 

The volume of foreign capital issues 
placed in this country, has declined rela- 
tively less, Mr. Jones told the convention, 
than was the case in England in the 70's 
and the 90's. “Our peak was reached in 
1927 when $1,337,000,000 of new capital 
was made available to foreign govern- 
ments and corporations by means of issues 
publicly offered in this market.” 

To Watch Expendiiures 


“The next Congress will be more defi- 
nitely engaged in scanning exp nditures 
than in making appropriations,” Mr. Mc- 
Fadden said in his address. “It is prob- 
able that we will have either to reduce 
expenditures or seek out new methods of 
taxation. A higher burden of taxation 
under present conditions would be un- 
fortunte. It will not be necessary if Con- 
gress looks fhe situation squarely in the 
face, and meets it as business men are 
meeting their budget difficulties.” 

One of the main contributing causes of 





the depression, he said, was inflation, “de- | 
into and carried out) 


liberately entered 
by the Federal reserve system.” It grew 
partly out of the “New Era” idea, he 
stated, which the so-called experts pro- 
fessed to see in conditions of 1929. The 
movement was aided by the business or- 
ganization of capitalistic society, accord- 
ing to Mr. McFadden. 

The management of industries, banks, 
railroads, and other buSiness units were 
in many cases more interested, he declared, 
in financial juggling, in mergers, consoli- 
dations. and such maneuvers, than in the 


economical management of their own 
properties. One result has been, he con- 
tinued, a depreciation in the securities 


legal for saving bank investment. 
Funds in Call Loan Market 


Mr. McFadden criticized the putting of 
surplus funds into the call loan market 
during 1929 and 1930. Bear operations 
were facilitated, he declared, and oppor- 
tunities were made for inside interests 
to sell out. The injudicious use or even 
misuse of corporations surpluses at that 
time, he stated, contributed to present 
unemployment. These corporations are 
urging the public to “buy now” and not 
to hoard, the Congressman declared, and 
yet, they are, he asserted, hoarding sur- 
pluses, which if paid out would give buy- 
ing power to the public. 

So long as price levels continue to fall, 
the speaker declared, so long will business 
be held back. There can be no just set- 
tlement of wage scales, in his opinion, 
until price levels have settled perma- 
nently. 

Mr. McFadden congratulated the board 
of governors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change for recent recommendations on 
stock exchange operations. There is much 
yet remaining to be donc, however, he 
continued 

Sees “Plea for Usury” 

“Would-be critics who wish to regulate 
the New York Stock Exchange by the in- 
troduction of term settlements,” Mr. Mc- 
Fadden said, “are really making a plea 
for usury. What they actually wish is 
that no law shall prevent them from 
making a legal contract for time money 
at more than 6 per cent.” He cited Eu- 
gene Meyer, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, as one of those opposed 
to time settlements on the New York Stock 
Exchange. “I trust it will be a long time 
before the State of New York gives up 
its usury statute for the purpose of per- 
mitting time settlements on the New York 
Stock Exchange,” he added. 

“No one knows,” said Mr. McFadden, 
“when a readjustment of the business sit- 
uation will occur. My own thought is that 
we will not get out right away. It will be 
a long pull. It will only be brought 
about by hard work and getting back to 
fundamentals.” 





Nie aa ie 
Personnel of Conference 
At Rapidan Is Announced 


The complete list of executive heads 
of the Post Office Department with whom 
President Hoover will confer over the 
coming week-end at his fishing lodge on 
the Rapidan River in Virginia relative 
to economies proposed to be effected in 
the various activities of the Department 
was made public May 21 by the White 
House. 

The list follows: The Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Walter F. Brown; Arch Coleman, 
First Assistant Postmaster General; War- 
ren I. Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General; Frederic A. Tilton, Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General; John W. 
Philp, Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

In addition, President Hoover has in- 
vited others, including Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt of Porto Rico to accompany him 
to his Rapidan camp, Maj. Gen. John A. 
Lejeune, Marine Corps, retired; Edsel 
Ford, Detroit automobile manufacturer, 
and Professor William Starr Myers of 
Princeton University, have been invited. 

Governor Roosevelt, it was stated, will 
confer with President Hoover regarding 
Porto Rican affairs. 


— 








ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 
IN NATIONAL FORESTS 





The forestation policies of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt are to be com- 
memorated in a boundary marker 
between two National Forests by 
the erection of an obelisk at 
Marias Pass, Mont., on the 
Theodore Roosevelt International 
Highway. The shaft, which is to 
be raised under the direction of 
the National Forest Service, will 
be 60 feet high and 23 feet at the 
base; it is estimated to cost $25,- 
000. The monument is to be 
placed in the center of a grassed 
circle with highways routed to 
either side. Construction will be- 
gin at once, and the completed 
monument is to be dedicated in 
the late Summer. 


Roosevelt Monument 
In Montana May Be 


Dedicated This Year 


‘inal Plans for Memorial 
On International Highway 
Now Completed, Forest 
Service Announces 


The monument to be erected on the 
Theodore Roosevelt International High- 
way at Marias Pass, Mont., in memory 
of Theodore Roosevelt, probably will be 
dedicated this Summer, the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture has just 
ananounced. The announcement follows 
in full text 

Final plans for the Roosevelt Memorial 
obelisk to be erected on the Theodore 
Roosevelt International Highway at the 
boundary between the Lewis and Clark 
and the Flathead National Forests. at 
Marias Pass, Mont., have been received 
by the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, and early construction is 
assured by instructions from Chief For- 
ester R. Y. Stuart to Forest Service of- 
ficers in the northern Rocky Mountain 
region The monument was authorized 
by act of Congress last year 

The general design for the monument 
has been approved by the Fine Arts Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C. The shaft 
will be 60 feet high, and the proportions 
will be similar to those of the Washington 
Monument in the National Capital. The 
base platform will be 23 feet square. The 
monument will be of granite with a rein- 
forced concrete core. Total cost will be 
$25,000 

Inscriptions Approved 

Inscriptions for the monument have 
been approved by the Chief Forester. One 
tablet will bear the inscription: “Erected 
to Theodore Roosevelt in commemoration 
of his leadership in the conservation of 
the forests of the United States. ‘Forestry 
is the preservation of the forests by wise 


use.'—-Theodore Roosevelt.” The other will 
read: “Erected under authority of an act 
of Congress, approved by President 


Hoover, June 2, 1930.” 

The pass where the monument is to be 
erected was formerly called Roosevelt 
Pass, but is now officially designated John 
F. Stevens Canyon. It lies between Belton 
and Glacier Station, Mont. Known to 
Lewis and Clark as early as 1806, it was 
never traversed by a white man until 
Stevens passed through alone in 1889. 

Meriwether Lewis, of Lewis and Clark 
Expedition fame, who saw the pass, did 
not enter it but named it for his cousin, 
Maria Wood The monument will be 
placed at the summit, on the Continental 
Divide, and the name Marias Pass, will 
be retained for the high part of the pass. 

It is planned to dedicate the monument 
in late Summer and it is expected that 
President Hoover will be invited to take a 
part in the ceremonies. Upon suggestion 
of the Forest Service engineers, the monu- 
ment probably will be placed in the cen- 
ter of a large grassed circle, with highway 
routings on either side. 

The section of the Roosevelt highway in 
Stevens Canyon, which includes creeks 
fowing into both the Missouri and the 
Columbia river drainage systems, has been 
under construction since 1922, according 
to Chief Engineer Norcross, of the Forest 
Service. Most of this 37-mile stretch has 
been completed and the route is passable 
for traffic. 

The completed portion is a two-way 
graveled highway. By the end of the last 
fiscal year $901,000, almost entirely from 
National Forest road funds, had been ex- 
pended upon it, and $184,000 more has been 
provided for construction now under way 


San Francisco Rate 
Of Rediscount Reduced 


Reduction of the rediscount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco 
from 3 to 2% per cent on all classes of 
paper was announced May 21 by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco has established a rediscount rate 
of 2'2 per cent on all classes of paper of 
@ll maturities, effective May 22, 1931. 


Tax to Absorb. : | 
Excess Profits of | 


War Advocated 


| a, ae | 

President of A. T. & T. Asks | 
| Declaration of Policy for) 
Equalization of Burdens: 
| During Hostilities 


Walter S. Gifford, of New York City, 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegrapn Company, testifying before the 
War Policies Commission on May 21, ad- 


| vocated a congressional resolution making 
a declaration of policy that in the event 
of war there should be an equalization of 


the burdens and the profits should be 
eliminated. 


He favored as a national policy that 
Congress enact a taxation to absorb ex- 
cess profits during the period of the war 
and proposed revival of the Council of 
| National Defense with seven advisory 
commissioners to keep in touch with the 


| War Department program and ¢urrent 
developments. 


The other witnesses were J. Leonard} 
| Replogle, New York steel manufacturer: 
|Dr. Arthur D. Call, Washington, D. C.,: 
| Secretary of the American Peace Society; 
j and Mercer G. Johnston, director of the | 
| People’s Legislative Service, of Washing- 
;ton, D. C., with whom the Secretary of 
| War, Patrick J. Hurley, presiding, had a 
sharp colloquy, in which the Secretary 
| Stated that he is just as much in favor 
| of prevention of war as anyone else. The 
hearings will close May 22, with Bernard 
|M. Baruch, of New York, as one of the 
witnesses. 


Recalls Work With Council 


Mr. Gifford stated that he was director 
of.the Council of National Defense in the 
World War, told of its troubles including | 
lack of organization in the War Depart- | 
ment and inability of the Council to as- 














With guns elevated and tripod masts 
installed in the process of modernization, 


the battleship “Pennsylvania,” recently 
recommissioned, has been designated to 
be the flagship of the United States Fleet. 


|The “Pennsylvania” has been undergoing 


modernization since July, 1929, at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, and presents a 
much-changed silhouette. Tripod masts 
have replaced those of the cage type and 
a@& more compact arrangement of boats and 





cranes has been effected on the upper 
deck. The 14-inch guns in the four tur- 
rets, and certain secondary 5-inch broad- 
side guns have been elevated to greater 
angles; the 3-inch anti-aircraft guns have 
been replaced with a new 5-inch air de- 
tense battery. Below the upper deck there 


has been installed additional horizontal 
armor for protection against the fall of 
shot from high angle gunfire and from 


aircraft bombs. “Blisters’”—continuous 


Scrutiny of Post-war Taxation System | 
Advocated in View of Deficit for 193! 


MODERNIZED BATTLESHIP TO BE FLAGSHIP OF FLEET 








compartments built around the outer plat- 
ing in the vicinity of the waterline—will 
increase the defense against torpedo or 
underwater bomb damage; reboilering and 


new main and cruising turbines will en- 
able the battleship to maintain normal 
fleet speed. Modernized fire control ap- 
paratus will improve the marksmanship 
with the ship’s guns. As flagship, the 
“Pennsylvania” has been fitted with an 
armored flag-conning station 

ible income forms such an integral part 


certain what was needed for the war until! Undersecretary Mills, of Treasury, Urges Adaptation of | 


| several months after war began. He said | 
freezing of prices of commodities would | 
}not result in equalizing profits nor neces- | 
sarily take the profits out of war. He de- 
clared that to attempt to set up at this 
time a rigid price policy would be a mis- 
take. 

“I see no reason why you cannot tax all 
the excess profits of war,” he continued. 
“I would not, however, put it on the stat- 
ute books at this time. I do not know 
whether you can finance a war without 
inflation but perhaps you can. As for 
equalizing the burdens of war, Federal, 
State and city governments are still mak- |! 
ing substantial payments, and will con- 
tinue to make them, to veterans’ families.” 


He commended Gen. MacArthur's sug- 
gestio# that in event of war the Presi- 
dent appoint a director of war industries 
and a suggestion along similar lines by 
Bernard M. Baruch. The advisory com- 
missioners he suggested would meet once, 
twice or three times a year with the 
Seeretary of War and the Council of Na- 
tional Defense to consider policies and 
the machinery thus set up would be a 
nucleus of civilian advisory organization. 


Tax on Excess Profits 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
member of the Commission, suggested that 
a mere declaration of policy regarding 
equalized burdens of war and elimination 
of war profits would not bind future Con- 
gresses and that when a war should occur 
the Government might want to invoke 
an entirely different policy. Representa- 
tive Collins (Dem.), of Meridian, Miss., 
also told the witness that “your proposal 
does not mean anything.” Mr. Gifford, 
however, reminded him he had proposed 
a tax on excess profits and added that in 
upsetting the normal industrial situation 
it should be effected with as little in- 
equality and hardship as possible. 

He opposed a referendum on war, say- 
ing it would presuppose the country con- 
templated something beside a defensive 
war, and if the majority were small, or 
even in the case of a bare two-thirds 
vote for it, it would indicate a divided 
country. 

“By war profits,” he said, “I mean to 
take all profits beyond what is necessary 
to carry on an industry eifectively. It 
would not require a constitutional amend- 
ment to enable Congress to take the profits 
out of war. I would not favor taking pri- 
vate property without compensation.” 


Suggesiion on Frozen Prices 


Mr. Replogle, whose wartime work for 
the Government related to mobilization of 
the steel industry, told the Commision 
that in event of war prices of all war ne- 
cessities should be frozen as of date of 
declaration of the war. 


“The issue of another war,” he said 
“will largely be determined, as in tie past, 
by manpower and weight of metal. Steel 
must be provided for ships, guns, shells, 
tanks, airplanes, trucks, cantonments, 
barbed wire for entanglements and for 
practically everything used for offensive 
or defensive warfare. The United States 
is particularly well equipped, having ap- 
proximately half the steel productive ca- 
pacity of the entire world.” He said he 
agreed with the Baruch plans heretofore 
submitted to the Commission 


Dr. Call said he opposed conscription of 
private property without just compensa- 
tion and expressed doubt of the necessity 
of additional legislation to effect elimina- 
tion of unjust profiteering. 


Director Johnson, of the Legislative Ret- 
erence Service, criticized Chairman Hur- 
ley’s course in the conduct of the hear- 
ings. He said the United States should 
be a full member of the World Court and 
‘should stop short the growth of the mili- 
tary establishment.” 


He favored diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia and Philippine independ- 
ence. 


Mr. Hurley Replies 

Secretary Hurley resented what he said 
is the unjust, unfair and untrue charac- 
terization of himself as “a militarist who 
does not want peace.” “In my opinion,” 
the Secretary told Mr. Johnston, “you 
are absolutely and unqualifiedly mistaken 
in what you have said about me. I have 
tried to impress on every witness that our 
purpose is to promote peace, but we pro- 
pose to do our duty. I am not a mil- 
itarist; I think I am a more reasonable 
pacifist than you are. I don’t expect to 
be made the victim of any ultra-pacifist 
coming before this Commission and I do 
not propose to have you distort my char- 
acter.” 


Mr. Johnston replied he did not claim 
to be a pacifist and did not belong to any 
pacifist organization. 





Senator Robinson Favors 
Conference on Silver 





Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
stated orally May 21 that he is favor of 
the calling of an international conference 
to consider the restoration of the mone- 
tary value of silver. He said the United 
States Government should feel out other 
governments on the subject and that he 
was not prepared to say whether the 
United States or China or some other 
country should take the initiative in call- 
ing the conference. He said there is no 
idea. of bringing about a fictitious value, 
but that something should be done to re- 
| store the value of silver. 


Revenue Production to Changing Needs 


The current situation makes it necessary 
to scrutinize the post-war taxing system, 
according to the Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, whose address 
on Treasury finance was read at the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks in Washington, May 
21, by Arthur A. Ballentine, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Not only must the amount of normal ex- 
penditures be determined, in Mr. Mills’ 
opinion, but the tax system itself must be 
examined, to see if, under normal condi- 
tions, it will be adequate to furnish the 
necessary receipts. 


First Deficit Since 1919 
For Fiscal Year 1931 

Mr. Mills’ address foliows in full text: 

For the fiscal year 1931, the United 
States Treasury wili show the first deficit 
since 1919, the year in which war financ- 
ing reached its peak. In the intervening 
period, revenues have each year shown a 
surplus over expenditures; marked prog- 
ress has been made in the reduction of 
the public debt; expenditures have been 
reduced from inflated war levels; and the 
burden of taxes has been greatly dimin- 
ished, although without a corresponding 
reduction in revenue. At present, we are 
confronted with the relatively new ex- 
perience of marked increase in current 
expenditures attended by a sharp decline 
in revenues, and with the prospect of a 
very large deficit. 

The change is so abrupt that it is well 
to reexamine our present situation and fu- 
ture prospects in the light of the experi- 
ence of the past few years and from the 
standpoint of the course which normal ex- 
penditures and normal revenue may fol- 
low during the next few years. We have! 
seen a tax system which produced some 
$672,000,000 in 1914 expanded to produce 
$5,.728,000,000 in 1920, the peak year of war 
levies, and subsequently contracted through 
four continuing revisions and one tempo- 
rary reduction 


Expenditures Inevitably 


Mount Sharply to Peak 


There nothing extraordinary in all 
this, for invariably our experience with 
wars has been that the expenditures of 
the Federal Government mount sharply 
to a peak either during or shortly after 
the period of war activity; subsequently 
expenditures decline, but not to the pre- 
war level, owing partly to continuing ex- 
penditures due to war activities, such as 
the service on the public debt, outlays for 
military establishments on an increased 
scale and the care of war veterans. Also 
expansion in the civil functions of the 
Government is accelerated during war 
periods, as compared with the gradual 
increase in normal peacetime. 


The significant fact to be noted is that 
each war marks the beginning of a per- 
manently higher basis of expenditures, 
even after the war and early postwar 
peaks have been passed. 

Let us now consider briefly the major 
facts pertaining to present Federal ex- 
penditures. Expenditures in 1980 amounted 
to $3,994,000,000, and for this year are 
estimated at $4,435,000,000. The compo- 
sition of these figures clearly indicates 
that the war continues to influence ou 
budgets. Of total expenditures for 1930 
about $1,500,000,000 orf nearly 40 per cent, 
represented disbursements that may be 
classified as related directly or indirectly 
to the military functions of the Govern- 
ment. This item in turn includes about 
$835,000,000 for military pensions and the 
like, a class of expenditures which will 
not only continue for a considerable pe- 
riod of years but will inevitably increase 
as time goes on Another major item 
in the budget for the fiscal year 1930, 
which may be attributed in the main to 
the war is the service on the public debt 
including interest and sinking fund re- 
tirements totaling about $1,050,000,000. This 
is also a type of expenditure which will 
continue, that is, until the debt has been 
extinguished. These two items account 
for nearly two-thirds of. total expendi- 
tures chargeable against ordinary receipts 
for the fiscal year 1930. 


1S 


Represent Largely Usual 
Costs of Government 


The remaining expenditures represent 
largely the ordinary costs of government. 
In the present fiscal year these expendi- 
tures Include a number of unusual and 
temporary items. Among these are dis- 
bursements under the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of June, 1929, and under more 
recent legislation providing for emergency 
loans for agricultural relief, as well as 
expenditures resulting from expansion and 
acceleration in governmental! construction 
activity. 

A statement recently issued by the Pres- 
ident indicates that at the present rate, 
the cost of ail govrnmental construction 
work represents a large increase over the 
rate of such expenditures previous to the 
depression. Although it is anticipated that 
most of these expenditures will continue 
some on a larger afid some on a smaller 
scale, in 1932, clearly both the new ex- 
penditures and the acceleration of others 


| exemptions 


constitute permanent increases in the 


burden on the budget. 


Viewing expenditures as a whole, while 
a decrease may be expected under some 
heads, it is hardly likely, even after elimi- 
nating temporary and exiraordinary items, 
that any reduction under the average of 
the ‘last few years is to be anticipated 
On the contrary, the normal trend of 
government expenditures is upward. The 
annual average of expenditures for the 
eight years ended June 30, 1930, has been 
$3,662,000,000. 


Two Obvious Methods 
Of Financing Available 


Turning now to the revenue side of the 
pic there are two obvious methods 
of financing the peaks of war expenditures 

one by increasing tax levies, the other by 
borrowing Usually both methods are 
employed, but there was a marked differ- 
ence during the recent war period, as 
compared with the Civil War years. We 


ure 
ture, 


financed a relatively large proportion of 
the expenditures of the last war through 
tax levies made during the war period 
Taxes were levied in great number 
promptly and effectively. Tax receipts 
during the Civil War totaled about 20 
per cent of the expenditures, whereas 


during the fiscal years 1917-1919 tax re- 
ceipts amounted to about 27 per cent of 
the total ordinary expenditures, a propor- 
tion which reflects very prompt action 
for such a short emergency. This was an 
unusual record in war financing, but the 
point with which we are particularly 
concerned in this discussion is that, be- 
cause we built up a tax system to carry 
currently a relatively large proportion of 
the cost of the war, we were thereby faced 
with a correspondingly serious problem 
at the end of the war of revising this tax 
System to a peacetime basis. 

It has been the aim of the Treasury, in 
recommending tax legislation during the 
early postwar period, to retain that part 
of the war revenue system which would 
further the development of a sound and 
effective tax structure to finance the 
Government over a period of years. The 
greater proportion of the taxes levied dur- 
ing the war were suitable only for emer- 
gency purposes and were levied with the 
sihgle purpose of obtaining as much rev- 
enue as possible, with little regard for 
other consequences of the levies. To meet 
the existing emergency was the major con- 
sideration in comparison with which the 
type of the tax, the method of administra- 
tion and the convenience of the taxpaye) 


were secondary considerations. Also no 
one questioned whether the taxes could 
be adapted easily to changes in the fiscal 
requirements of the Government over a 
period of years 

Scrutiny of Post-war 

7, . 

Taxes Is Suggested 


The current situation forces us to scru- 


tinize carefully our new postwar tax system 
Receipts have declined seriously with the 
business depression. We are faced with 
a large deficit. Does this mean that tax 


have been reduced too far or that the taxes 
that have been retained do not constitute 
a@ sufficiently well balanced system to pro- 
vide an even flow of revenue from year 
to year? History indicates plainly enough 
that while during the first few years suc- 
ceeding a war expenditures may be rapidly 
reduced from the war level, they never 


re- 





turn to the prewar lev but remain on a 
substantially higher basis 

It is impossible, therefore, to hope to 
return to the comparatively simple sys- 
tem that existed before the World War 
It would be entirely inadequate to meet 
present or future need These are so 
vastly greater that what is :equired is 
a modification of tne war system of taxa- 
tion rather than an expansion and de- 
velopment of our prewar system. Wars 
do permit the imposition of taxes which, 
however sound, could never be imposed 


It is the part 
of them, at 


as new taxes in peacetime 
of wisdom to retain some 
least, after a war is over 

Our present situation raises the ques- 
tion, though it does not do more than 
raise the question, as to whether some of 
the taxes developed in the war period 
have been repealed or modified perhaps 
a little too rapidly. Through successive 
revisions in the income tax laws, personal 
and credits have been in- 
creased, and the income base, which bears 
the major direct burden of the individual 
income taxes, has been greatly narrowed 

We have limitea the incidence of the 
individual i@come tax to some 2,500,000 
taxpayers, a comparatively small number 
compared to our total population and of 
this number, some 360,000 pay about 97 
per cent of the tax. Partly in consequence 
of this fact, the amount of our revenue 
derived from income taxes is much more 
susceptible to sweeping changes than 
would otherwise be the case. Moreover 
this susceptibility to change is empha- 
sized by our treatment of capital gains 
and losses, which tend to swell abnor- 
mally the current income in times of ris- 
ing prices and expanding business, and 
to depress it to an even greater extent 
in periods of falling prices and business 
contraction 

At the same time 


we must realize that 


jinvolved in the emergency program do not! the conception of capital gains as taxa- 


of our income tax system that its elimi- 
nation would be nothing short of revolu- 
tionary and would involve a pretty com- 
plete rewriting and reinterpretation of 
this complex law. Tobacco taxes are at} 
present our most stable form of revenue, 
though customs duties may be relied on 
to produce relatively stable amounts -ex- 


cept in truly abnormal times. But the 
fact that we rely for two-thirds of our 
tax revenue on the income tax and that 
that income tax is so constructed as to 
be extremely sensitive, makes our whole 
revenue system susceptible to very wide 
fluctuations, following in the main the 


curve of business peaks and depressions. 
Effect of Reduction 


In Bases for Taxation 


It is true that from 1924 onward we 
were able steadily to reduce rates and 
narrow the tax base, and still witness in- 
creasing income tax collections during 
most of the period, since business and the 
national income expanded more rapidly 
than taxes were reduced; and at the same 
time governmental expenditures remained 
comparatively stable. We know, further- 
more, that our last revenue act, at least 
as it applied to income in 1928 and 19% 





was adequate for our needs for the first 
two years it was in effect. But under 
the present conditions of extreme de- 


pression, expenditures are exceeding rev- 
enues by a wide margin. 

This would be a matter of very grave 
concern were it not for the fact that con- 
ditions are so abnormal that they do not 
furnish any fair test of the adequacy of a 


revenue system. On the one hand, ex- 
penditures are swelled by emergency 
needs, and on the other hand, revenues 


are depressed way below the normal point 

Moreover, the current deficit appears 
less formidable when we realize that it 
includes some $440,000,000 of public debt 
retirements so that the actual net in- 
crease in the public debt will be much 
than the deficit figures themselves 
would seem to indicate Undesirable as 
is any increase in the public debt in times 
of peace, we can feel less concerned about 
it than we ordinarily would because of 
the fact that during the last 10 years, 
public debt retirements have been effec- 
tive at a much more rapid rate than might 
have been expected. While, therefore, we 
are not justified in looking upon the pres- 
ent position of the Treasury with com- 
placency, there is no occasion for alarm 
unless it should appear that there is a 
real danger of a series of unbalanced 


budgets 
What Is to Be Expected 
Of Any Revenue System? 


less 


This brings us to the question of what 
is to be expected from any revenue Sys- 
tem From a theoretical standpoint, it 
may be argued that all we should aim 
at is a balanced budget over a relatively 
hort. period of years, the assumption be- 
ing that if through a succession of sur- 
pluses in years of prosperity the finances 
of the Government have been greatly 
strengthened by public debt reductions, a 
sufficient margin of safety fas been pro- 
vided to meet successive deficits during 
lean yea! 

From a practical standpoint, however, 
it seems to me that we should be guided 
by the sound principle of endeavoring to 
close each fiscal year with a balanced bud- 
get While theoretically a series of sur- 
pluses might be applied te the strengthen- 
ing of the financial structure, they are 
much more likely to be dissipated in in- 
creased expenditures, while if once we 
admit the propriety of a deficit, there is a 
real danger that we might come to view 


them with such compacency that we would 








shirk the disagreeable but essential duty 
of avoiding them either by reducing ex- 
penditures or increasing taxes Insistence 
on a balanced budget is the one means 
that I know of compelling a government 
to live within its income and of making 
the people realize that if they desire to 
expand the services of government, they 
must inevitably look to increased contri- 
butions in the form of taxes 
Balanced Budget Means 

No Great Variations 


By a balanced budget I do not mean, 


of course, that it is possible to devise a 
system which would provide revenues in 
exact balance with current expenditures 


involved in the numerous and varied Fed- 


eral activities. The achievement of such | 
a precisely balanced budget would be a 
matter of the rarest accident. But, I do 
mean that we should so adjust our tax 
system that year in and year out there 
will be no great variation between re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and that a com- 
paratively small deficit one year will be 
offset by a comparatively small surplus 
the next 

The establishment of such a system de- 
mands in the first place the determina- 
tion, after eliminating the unusual items 
that now distort the picture, of what 


normal expenditures are likely to be for 


the next few years, allowing, of course, 
for the inevitable upward trend The 
second essential step is to ascertain 
whether our present tax system, once 


business conditions have returned to nor- 


mal, will be adequate to furnish the 
necessary receipts 

The second problem is obviously an 
enormously difficult one under existing 


conditions, an" while the Treasury Depart- 


ment is endeavoring to formulate some 
reasonably satisfactory answer, our final 
conclusion should be based on _ further 


trial and experience. Certainly the present 
year taken by itself offers a most inade- 
quate criterion by which to judge the. abil- 
ity of the present Federal revenue system 
to meet the Government's normal require- 
; ments. 
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Part-time Basis 
For Vocational 


Study Predicted 


Plan Would Keep Student in 
Shop and at Courses at 
Same Time, Federal 
Board Member States 





Borse, IpaHo, May 21.—Prediction that 
vocational education for trade and in- 
dustrial pursuits will eventually be car- 
ried out on a part-time basis was made 
here today by Perry W. Reeves, labor 
representative of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, in an address be- 
fore a conference of leaders of vocational 
education from the Pacific States. 

Under such a plan, he explained, the 
learner would spend part of his time as an 
employe in the occupation and part in the 
classroom. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Reeves’ 
address follows in full text: 

Carpentry Example Cited 

For instance, a course in the carpentry 
trade might very well be divided up into 
short unit courses covering such items 
as form making, framing, shingling or 
siding, fitting trim, installing doors and 
windows, and similar items. Whether the 
prospective carpenter drops out of a course 
of this kind before he has completed all 
the units or finished the course in full, he 
will still have a knowledge and skill in 
one or more specialized branches of an 
occupation that he can sell. 

As I vision the faculty of the vocational 
trade and industrial school of the future, 
it will be drawn from the ranks of 
workers, and fts personnel will be con- 
tinually changed as conditions demand. 

Finally, I venture to prophesy that in- 
stead of being housed in expensive build- 
ings filled with machinery, vocational 
schools will carry on their work all over 
the community so as to be readily acces- 
sible ‘to workers and prospective workers; 
that they will utilize all of the facilities 
of the occupations represented in indus- 
tries in their immediate communities; and 
that they will be so tied up with the life 
of the community that they will be able 
to secure expert teaching service as needed 
and to continually keep themselves up- 
to-date with changing conditions. 


Industrial Changes Continue 


Industrial revolution was not confined 
to the Middle Ages and to England, but 
is taking place every day. The cigar maker 
is replaced by the cigar-making machine; 
the railroad brakeman is deprived of his 
job by automatic controlled freight cars; 
the linotype replaced the hand composi- 


}tor; and even on the sea the iron “mike” 


has taken the place of the old-fashioned 
man at the wheet. 

These changes have come gradually, 
but every time one of these new methods 
or devices comes into play individuals 
have to adjust themselves to the new 
employment or find themselves perma- 
nently out of employment. It is these 
inevitable changes that must be recog= 
nized in the formulation of any plan to 
keep education up to date. And no at- 


tempt to keep it up to date can be suc- 
cessful unless the three parties at interest, 
the employer, the worker, and the educator 
have a part in setting up the program. 






.. The .. 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 21, 1931 





10:15 a. m.—Former Representative 
Reece, of Johnson City, Tenn., called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

11:30 a. m.—Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
of New York, director of the Institute 
of International Education, called to 
discuss his proposed trip to South 
America to study cultural education. 

11:45 a. m.—Whiting Williams, maga- 
zine writer of Cleveland, Ohio, called 
to discuss the economic situation from 
the labor standopint. 

2 m.—A. S. Brown Jr., of Boston, pres- 
ident of Brown's Letters, Inc., construc- 
tion reports, called to discuss a proposal 
that the President cause an investiga- 
tion to be made of short selling on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

12:15 p. m.—Edward A. O'Neal, of 
Chicago, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, called to dis- 
cuss agricultural matters. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative 
(Dem.), of Miami, Fla., called. 
ject of conference not announced. 

12:45 p. m.—Representative Hull 
(Rep.), of Peoria, Ill., and Maj. Gen. T. 
Q. Ashburn, Chairman of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, called to in- 
vite the President to attend the open- 
ing of the $450,000 interchange rail- 
water terminal built by the City of 
Peoria and leased by the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation on or about June 17. 

4 p. m—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, J. Clawson Roop, called 
to discuss budget matters. 

8 p. m.—The President made an ad- 
dress at the 50th anniversary dinner of 
the American Red Cross at the Willard 
Hotel. 


Owen 
Sub- 


California Legislature 
Passes 1,416 Measures 


SacRAMENTO, CaLir., May 21. 
The California Legislature, which ad- 
journed May 17, the clock having been 
stopped May 16, passed 1,317 bills, 14 Con- 
stitutional amendments and 85 resolutions, 
according to records of the two branches. 
There were introduced 3,231 bills, amend- 
ments, resolutions, etc. The Governor has 
signed 328 bills and vetoed 19. He has 30 
days from the date of adjournment, not 
including Sundays and holidays, to act 
upon the other bills. 
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Varied Problems 
Confronted in 
Tea Manufacture 


Efficient Handling of Crop 
In Heaviest Yielding 


4 


Months Is Declared to Be, 


Essential 


Although the process of tea manufac- 


ture in general principle is the same in| 


all estates, the quality of the product 


varies due to a number of factors, chief | 


of which is the ability of the factory to 
handle efficiently the crop produced in 
the heaviest yielding months, according to 
information received by the Department 
on Commerce from Stillman W. Eells, 
consul at Columbo, Ceylon, and just made 
public by the Department. 

The statement of the Department sum- 
marizing Mr. Eells’ report follows in full 
text: 

The process of black tea manufacture 
may appear to a casual observer as car- 
ried out to a great extent by rule of 
thumb, and a close study of factory 
methods will divulge that, although de- 
tails may vary, the general principles re- 
main the same. The leaf is withered, 
rolled, fermented and fired in very much 
the same way in all estates, and yet the 
quality of the product varies in a manner 
which is not easy to explain. This differ- 
ence in quality is due to a variety of fac- 
tors, which must be borne in mind when 
considering any individual case. It would 
take us too long to discuss all the factors 
and I should like just to mention some of 
them, while dealing more fully with one 
or two factors which are of particular in- 
terest. 


Manufacturing Necessities 
The first necessity for successful tea 
manufacture is sufficient space and ma- 
chinery to deal with the crop produced 
in the heavy yielding months, an eco- 


nomical and rational lay out of the fac- | 
and a staff of operatives as me-| 


tory, 
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‘Illinois Retains 


| Low Death Rate 


| Leads States Having Excess of 
5,000,000 for Fifth Year, 
1930 Report Shows 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 21. 
AMone States with a 1930 population 
of more than 5,000,000, Illinois has 
the lowest death rate reported last year, 
according to a statement issued today 
by the State Department of Public 
Health. California, Illinois, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania are included in 
this group. 

The death rate per 1,000 population 
in Illinois last year was 10.9, the state- 
ment said, and no other State in this 
group had a rate under 11 per 1,000 
population. Pennsylvania stood second 
with a rate of 11.3 and Ohio third with 
11.4. 

For the last five years, the average 
death rate in Illinois has been lower 
than in any of the other States in this 
group, it was stated. Since 1920 the 
rate in Dlinois has been lower each 
year than the rate in California or 
New York. In Ohio, the rates for 1925, 
1927 and 1928 wer lower than in Illinois 
while for 1922, 1924 and 1929 the rates 
in the two States were the same. 

For 1928, the rate in Pennsylvania 
was lower than that in Illinois, while 
for 1929 the rates in these two States 
were the same, according to the state- 
ment. 


Reduction From 500 
To 50 Cycles Urged 


In Frequency Range 


Less ‘Wobble’ Would Prove 
Beneficial to Listeners, 
Chief Examiner Informs 
Radio Commission 


echanically perfect in the routine of the} 


factory as is possible. In spite of this 
there will still be differences in the qual- 
ity of the product, and some of this dif- 
ference must be attributed to the crop. 

This will vary with the jat of the bush, 
type of soil on which it grows, elevation, 
aspect, and climatic condition. Very lit- 
tle is known concerning the precise ef- 


fect. of these factors on the quality ex-| 


cept on general terms. Thus it is prob- 
able that elevation does affect the qual- 


this effect is due to altitude as such or 
because of the resulting temperature 
changes. Apart from these more or less 
permanent factors tea is subject to sea- 
sonal variation produced by the change 
of weather, pruming, shade, and style of 
plucking adopted. 


Another important factor in tea manu- 


facture is the variation in crop produced. | 


The yield may increase rapidly at certain 
periods of the year so that unless this 
is taken into account when constructing 
the factory, this withering space may not 
be sufficient to deal properly with the crop 
at the rush period. There may 
shortage of machinery at the same time, 
if so quality of the crop will suffer. 
crop at this heavy yielding period may 
not be so good in quality as the normal 
leaf, but it is so heavy that care taken 
to produce the best at this period is well 
repaid if only slight improvements are 
effected. ‘The heaviest yielding periods 
should thus decide the size of the factory 
required. 


Moisture of Leaves 


The unevenness produced by wet leaf 
should thus be evened off during wither- 
ing, as that the leaf taken for rolling 
contains very nearly the same amount of 
moisture every day. In this way uniform 
material is obtained for rolling, ferment- 
ing and drying, and a good criterion of 
withering is the out-turn of fired tea 
on withered leaf. The greater moisture 
per pound of made tea thus involves more 
work in the leaf during withering. The 
range of variation in the moisture of the 
leaf coming into the factory is very high, 
the limits determined last year being 2.50 
pounds and 4.60 pounds of water per 
pound of dry tea. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary at times to drive off as much water 
or more from the leaf in withering as 
would be evaporated during the whole 
process of tea-making at other times. 

Unfortunately the greater work involved 
in withering at this period has to be 
done under less favorable atmosphere 
conditions. It thus becomes necessary to 
prolong the wither, or else to take the 
leaf for rolling before it is properly with- 
ered. It is not always possible to keep 
the leaf in the factory until a proper 
wither is obtained, and it is not advisable 
to roll unwithered leaf, so that artificial 
methods have to be resorted to. Arti- 
ficial methods of withering utilize slightly 
heated air in order to obtain a dryer 
air, and this makes very important the 
consideration of the effect of heat on 
the leaf during manufacture. 


Conference Called 
On Rural Schools 


State Education Officials to At- 
tend Michigan Meeting 


William John Cooper, Federal Commis- 
sioner of Education, today (May 20) an- 
nounced the calling of a conference on 
rural school supervision to be held in co- 
operation with Western State Teachers 
College, at Kalamazoo, Mich., June 12 
and 13. 


Education officials of Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin have been 
invited to attend the conference, the sec- 
ond of its kind sponsored by the Office 
of Education for the mid-western States. 

In addition to Commissioner 
and a number of education officials from 
the State of Michigan, conference speak- 
ers will include R. C. Williams, State Di- 
rector of Research, Iowa; Homer Hill, 
State Teachers College, Illinois; Mary G. 
Waite, University of Cincinnati; Agnes 
Samuelson, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Iowa; Edith P. Parker, 
University of Chicago; D. E. Walker, 
County Superintendent, Indiana; 
W. Dunn, Columbia University; 
Burk, Director of Rural School 


Cassie 


vision, Missouri State Department of Edu- | 


cation; and Delia Kibbe, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 
State and county superintendents of 
schools, superintendents and principals of 
consolidated and other rural schools, and 
State teacher college representatives are 
expected to attend the conference. Each 
of the five seheduled sessions will be de- 
voted to consideration of important as- 
pects of rural school supervision in the 
mid-western States. State-wide confer- 
ences of county supervisory officials, su- 


pervision in relation to consolidation, edu- | 


cational opportunities offered children 
during their first two years in rural 
schools, and other subjects will be dis- 
cussed.—Issued by the Department of the 
Interior. 


The | 


Cooper | 


Fannie | 


Super- | 


Reduction from 500 to 50 cycles in the 
permissible “wobble” of broadcasting sta- 
tions from their assigned frequencies, to 
eliminate “beat note” interference for 
listeners, was recommended to the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission on May 21 by 
its Chief Examiner, Ellis A. Yost. 

Mr. Yost’s report followed a hearing at 
|which a proposed general order of the 


| Commission to reduce the tolerance was 
ity of the crop, but it is not clear whether | 


The order would become ef- 
the date of its 


considered. 
fective one year from 
promulgation. 

Mr. Yost held in his report that the 
proposed requirement “would result in a 
material increase in the service area of 
regional and local stations and would 
be of benefit to the stations and the 
listening public.” He stated that equip- 
ment capable of meeting the proposed 
requirement is available at reasonable cost, 
and that some stations are now main- 
| taming the proposed tolerance and others 
will be able to do so with minor changes 
in frequency control equipment. 


Cites Four Conclusions 

The conclusions set forth in Mr. Yost’s 
report follow in full text: 

1. The requirement ot plus or minus 
50 cycles tolerance would result in a ma- 
terial increase in the service area of re- 
gional and local stations and would be 
of direct benefit to the stations and the| 
listening public. | 

2. Equipment capable of meeting the 
proposed requirements is available at a 
reasonable cost. 


be a/| 


3. Some stations are now maintaining | 
the proposed tolerance and others will| 
be able to do so with minor changes in| 


frequency control equipment. 

4. The requirement is consistent with 
the basic policy of radio regulation that 
equipment used in transmitting stations 
should be maintained abreast of technical 
progress in order that full and efficient 
| use be made of the limited facilities avail- 
able. 


Retail Food Sulson Drop 
18 Per Cent Within Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


eago, Cincinnati, Little Rock, Louisville, 
New Haven, New York, Omaha, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland (Oreg.), St. Louis, St. 
Paul, and Salt Lake City, 2 per cent; 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, De- 
troit, Fall River, Houston, Kansas City, 
Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Newark, 
Norfolk, Peoria, Portland (Me.), Provi- 
dence, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle and 
Washington, 1 per cent; and Columbus, 
Denver, Mobile, Philadelphia, and Roch- 
ester, less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

For the year period April 15, 1930, to 
April 15, 1931, all of the 51 cities showed 
decreases: Louisville, Portland (Oreg.), 
and Springfield (Hll.), 23 per cent; In- 
dianapolis, 22 per cent; Birmingham, Los 
Angeles, and Memphis, 21 per cent; Cleve- 


land, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Little Rock, | 


| Milwaukee, New Orleans, and Omaha, 20 
per cent; Cincinnati, Columbus, Minne- 
apolis, Mobile, Peoria, Providence, Rich- 
mond, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, and Seattle, 19 per cent; 
Boston, Buffalo, Butte, Chicago and Den- 
ver, 18 per cent; Fall River, Kansas City, 
|Manchester, Rochester, Savannah, and 
Scranton, 17 per cent; Atlanta, Baltimore, 
| Charleston (S. C.), Jacksonville, New York, 
| Norfolk, Pittsburgh, and Portland (Me.), 
16 per cent; Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, 15 per cent; and Bridgeport, Newark, 
and New Haven, 14 per cent. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications received May 
Federal Radio Commigsion, 
broadcasting, were made 
lows: 

WTEL, Foulkrod Radio Engineering Com- 
pany, 4734 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
modification of license to increase hours of 
| operation from sharing with WHAT to un- 
limited. 

Vernon Taylor Anderson, Big 
construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 1,500 ke., 100 w., and unlimited time. 

KGKB, Eagle Publishing Company, Tyler, 
Tex., voluntary assignment of license to Kast 
Texas Broadcasting Company. 

KFJM, University of North Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., construction permit to make 
changes in equipment and to increase power 
from 100 w. to 100 w., 250 w. local sunset. 

KMJ, James McClatchy Company, Fresno, 
Calif., construction permit to move transmit- 
}ter locally; install new transmitter; change 
frequency from 1,210 ke. to 1,490 kc.; ‘and 
increase power from 100 w. to 5 kw. 


21 by the 
relating to 
publie as fol- 


Spring, Tex., 


Dakota, 


Director of Employment 
For Virginia Is Appointed 


The appointment of Walter W. Bryant 
of Roanoke. Va., as State Director for 
Virginia of the Federal Employment Serv- 
ice, was announced orally May 21, by the 
| Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak. Mr. 
Bryant's headquarters will be in Roanoke. 

Howard T. Colvin of Alexandria, Mr. 
| Doak said, was formerly given the post, 
|but resigned to go into the Conciliation 
| Servive of the Department of Labor. The 
position of State directors for Oklahoma 
‘and Mississippi remain unfilled. 


Principal Causes 


Of Illness Studied 
By Health Service 


Special, Survey in Typical 
American Community 
Discloses Colds and Bron- 
chitis as of Highest Rate 


f 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
of diseases without a knowledge of their 
fatality. 

From this study fairly accurate rec- 
ords of real illnesses were secured. As 
la matter of fact, less than 5 per cent of 
| the illnesses of exact stated duration were 
| recorded as one day or less in duration. 
Nearly 80 per cent were three days or 
longer, and 60 per cent were eight days 
or longer in duration. Approximately 40 
per cent were not only disabling but 
caused confinement to bed. It is evident, 
therefore, that in the main the illnesses 
|recorded were more than trivial in char- 
acter in spite of the fact that in some 
}instances mere symptoms were given as| 
diagnoses. 

Until recently the best index of the in- 
cidence or prevalence of most diseases 
has been the number of deaths. Since the 
|fatality of different diseases varies 
|greatly, death records cannot indicate 
very accurately the number of cases that 
|actually occur. There has been a great 
| need for complete records of actual dis- 
|ease prevalence in the general population 
which has been long recognized by pub- 
| lic health workers. While this need was 
being met to some extent by casual ree- 
lords of sickness among school children | 
and employed workers, the available in- 
|formation did not cover the entire life 
span, nor did it include persons not at} 
| work or in school. 

There are certain facts from this study 
|}which stand out with particular signifi- 
cance. First, the extraordinarily high in- 
|cidence of sickness shown in early child- 
hood was a rather surprising result. Ill- | 
ness was far more frequent under 10 years 
of age than at any other time of life. 
| Second, the interesting suggestion was af- | 
|forded that the average individual was | 
more free from illness in the age period 
|of 15 to 24 years than in any other period 
|of life. Thereafter, illness becomes more 
| frequent as age advances; and it may be 
|added upon the basis of other studies as 
| well as these that sickness becomes more 
severe and more frequently fatal. 


| Specific Causes 

One of the most striking results was | 
that respiratory illnesses accounted for | 
over one-half of the sickness at every age. | 
Aside from the predominance of respira- 
tory causes, particularly the so-called 
“common cold,” it was found that each | 
principal period of life is characterized 
by certain causes of illness. 

In childhood, illnesses other than re- 
spiratory are due, chiefly, to the communi- 
cable diseases such as measles, whooping | 
cough, chicken-pox, and scarlet fever, to! 
conditions of the skin, ears, eyes, and 
teeth, accidents, and to nervous and di- 
| gestive disorders. In older ages, illness 
| other than respiratory is caused by the 
so-called organic group of diseases and 
conditions, those of the circulatory sys- 
tem, nervous system, and kidneys. 


Ilmesses resulting from all of these | 
causes are at their lowest incidence in aad- | 
olescence and young adult ages. The only 

;}major causes which result in a higher 
rate of sickness in young adult ages than 








| Same tendency. 


| the 


MARKS TIME FOR NATIONAL LAWMAKERS 


Attached to the balcony and opposite the Speaker’s dais in the Hall of Representatives in the National Cap- | 
itol is a large clock enclosed in a wreath of fruits and leaves and surmounted by an American eagle hold- 
ing in its talons a scroll inscribed “E Pluribus Unum,” all gilded, and supported on either side by two 
bronze figures representing a frontiersman and an American Indian. 
and minutes for many years in its present location, with accuracy, save when its hands have been turned 


industry, namely, diseases of the respira- 


tory system and diseases of the digestive 
system, which together caused 68 per cent 
of the disabilities during the period re- 
viewed, exhibited a stationary trend. ‘For 
all other diseases put together in one 
group the result was much the same, ex- 
cept in the year-to-year incidence of the 
shorter cases (one day to one week) among 
the men, which was moderately downward. 

Not all diseases, however, within these 
three broad disease groups showed the 
In the one-day to one- 
week disabilities from diseases of the 
pharynx and tonsils among either sex 
the trend was slightly downward, although 


both males and females showed a tendency 
to increase in frequency. The more severe 
respiratory diseases, such as pulmonary 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, pleurisy, asthma, 
and pulmonary emphysema as a group, 
showed a tendency to diminish in fre- 
quency among the men. Among the 
women the number of such cases was too 
small to enable one to come to any con- 
clusion concerning the trend. 


May Be Due to Diagnosis 


The appendicitis rate increased during 
the period among 


| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 


| 


longer-than-one-week cases among, 


| 


both sexes, but this | Laws—Fedl. 


showing may have been due to a change in | 


the fashion of diagnosis since a corre- 


back to prolong a legislative day. 
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Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers -are given. 
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Mont.—Unemployment Bull., 15th Census of 
U. S.: 1930 Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept 
of Commerce. Free. (31-26190) 

Leather Andustry dad Trade of Japan—T. I. 
B. No. 755, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U, S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. 31-26899 

Army Extension Courses—Special Text No. 58, 
Vetermary Sanitation. War Dept., 

10 cents. 

Monthly Check-List of State Pr blications— 
Vol, 22, No. 1, Jan., 1931. Div. of Docs., 
Library of Congress. Subscription price, 
$l a year. (10-8924) 

Iowa, Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Price, 
10 cents. (31-26211) 

Tenn., Agric.—t5th Census of U. S.: 1930. 
Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. (31-26211) 

ndians—Price List of Publications 24, 15th 

Ed. Free at Supt. of Docs. (25-27427) 


of Courts—Price List of Publica- 
22a Ed. Free at Supt. of Docs. 
(26-26488 
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sponding decrease occurred in certain) Radio Service Bull—No. 169, Apr. 30, 1931. 


other diseases of the digestive system. 

In the nonrespiratory, 
group of diseases a marked downward 
trend is indicated in the incidence rate of 


nowdigestive | z 


in any other age are puerperal conditions; | rheumatism and the myalgias among | 


Radio Div., U. S. Dept. of Commerce. $ub- 
scription price, 75 cents a year. (15-26255) 
egulations Concerning Right of Way Over 
Public Lands and Reservations for Canals, 
Ditches, and Reservoirs, and Use of Right 
of Way for Various Purposes—Cir. No. 1237. 
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Market Agency | 
Formed for Fruit 


And Vegetables 


Organization Commitiee of 


Exchange Reports to the 
Farm Board That Its Work 
Has Been Completed 


With the filing of articles of incorpora- 
"tion of the National Fruit and Vegetable 
Exchange, Inc., the eighth national com- 
modity marketj agency set up with the 
assistance of th® Federal Faun Board, the 
| Organization committee for the exchange 
|reported to the Board May 21 that its 
| work has been completed, according to a 
| Statement issued by the Board. 

lea Board’s statement follows in full 
| text: 

| The Organization Committee of Nine 
|for the proposed central cooperative 
|agency to merchandise fruits and vege- 
tables, reported to the Farm Board today 
| (May 21) that it work had been completed 
with the filing of articles of incorporation 
of the National Fruit and Vegetable Ex- 
change, Inc., at® Dover, Del. The Com- 
mittee has been meeting in Washington 
since Monday of this week. 

Establishment of the National Fruit and 
Vegetable Exchange, Inc., brings into legal 
existence the eighth national commodity 
marketing agency set up by cooperatives 
with the assistance of the Farm Board. 

Beard of Directors Listed 


Members of the board of directors, who 
| Will act until the first meeting of stock- 
|holders, are: 

H. L. Robinson, manager, Hastings Po- 
tato Growers Association, Hastings, Fla. 

R. H. English, general manager, Man- 
| atee County Growers Association, Braden- 

ton, Pla. 

T. W. Bennett, general manager, South 

~— Produce Association, Meggett, 

A. B. Leeper, Illinois Fruit Exchange, 

Centralia, Il. 
| F. P. Hibst, Michigan Potato Growers 
Exchange, Cadillac, Mich. 

L. N. Johnston, Wilmington Cooperative 
oo Growers Association, Wilmington, 

Walter W. Maule, secretary, Mushroom 
Growers Cooperative Association of Penn- 
Lib f ¢ sylvania, Kennett Square, Pa. 

tOrary oO ongress | _ Lee M. Lampson, manager, Three Rivers 
| Growers Association, Kennewick, Wash. 

W. F. Heppe, Colorado Potato Growers 
| Exchange, Denver, Colo. 
| The purpose of the incorperators is to 
| provide a plan of operation and organiza- 
tion that can perform a national market- 
ing service for cooperatives shipping fruits 
| and vegetables from various localities of 
Farmer, Cicely. Dragons and a beil. 333 p.| the United States. By combining a num- 

Lond., Faber & Faber, 1931. 31-8037 | ber of cooperative groups into a central 
Fowler, Nathaniel C. How to obtain citizen- | Sales agency it should be possible to per- 
snip. ox =. 1931. 162 p. N. aan form a better marketing service at a 
odeanh ‘ae h ' Orinoss of the year 354 a oe — ae “ae. The cae 
-_ rh tivriont. pity J * 9 “7870 | Plete plan of operation will be further. 
\aae 2 een. ee {developed after meetings of the directors 
swymnm, Denis R. Traitor or patriot; life and of the national with . Raia 
death of Roger Casement. 444 p i eat z Jonal wit representatives and 
| J. Cape & H. Smith, 1931. 31-7945 | Sales managers of cooperatives that ex- 
Hancock, Wm. K. Australia. (Modern world.) | Pect to participate. Following this, the 
326 p., illus. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1931.| final plan will be submitted to the indi- 
31-26555 | vidual cooperatives for their app oval amd 
(The- | participation. 


p. 1961- 
| 2000. Ithaca, N. ¥., 1930. 31-7867 To Act as Sales Agenc ; 

oe National Fruit and Vegetable Bx- 

191 p. N. Y., Flem-| change, Inc., will act as a sales agency 

| ing H. Revell co., 1931. 31-8053 on markets throughout the country. It 

Healy, Thos. C. B. Catholic teachings. 313 p. | will serve as a medium for distribution 

N. ¥., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-8054 | of fruits and vegetables assembled by lo- 

Herrold, Lloyd D. Advertising real estate 325 } s . y lo 

cal and regional cooperatives that are 
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|Hand, David B. Dineric distribution. 
sis (Ph. D.)—Cornell univ., 1930.) 


Hayes, John A. Ten commandments, pres- 
ent-day interpretation 


p., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 


but these, of course, relate to females only. 

Certain specific causes of illnesses do 
{have their high incidence of sickness in 
the young adult ages, such as venereal 
diseases, typHoid fever, and pulmonary 
tuberculosis; but compared with other 
causes at any time they result in a very 
low sickness rate. 


The picture given by the record of sick- 
ness according to causes or, more pre- 
cisely, according to the kind of sickness, 
is in sharp contrast to that given by causes 
of death. Respiratory diseases and dis- 
orders account for 60 per cent of sick- 
ness as against aproximately 20 per cent 
of deaths. The general group of “epi- 
demic, endemic and infectious” diseases 
|account for 8 per cent of illness, whereas 
only about 2 per cent of the deaths were 
due to this group. Digestive diseases and 
| disorders caused 10 per cent of the ill- 
ness as against 6 per cent of the total 
deaths. On the other hand, the group 
of general diseases (which includes can- 
cer, the diseases of the nervous and cir- 
culatory svstems, and the diseases of the 
kidney and related organs) were relatively 
much more important causes of death 
than of sickness. The diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels show the sharpest 
contrast; 24 per cent of deaths are due 
to these conditions, as against only 2 
per cent of the sicknesses. In other words, 
these diseases manifest themselves rela- 
tively rarely in definite attacks of sick- 
ness, although they undoubtedly shorten 
life and make life much less enjoyable 
while they last. 


The prevalence of “chronic” conditions 
ascertained by this study is of interest. 
Of each 1,000 individuals on the average, 
34 were affected with arthritis, lumbago, 
and myalgia, 22 with neuralgia, neuritis 
and sciatica, 21 with diseases of the heart, 
10 with chronic digestive and other in- 
testinal disorders, 10 with appendicitis, 
and seven with nephritis. 

The data which have been presented 
|so far have related to the incidence of 
disease in a general population. It is 
| of interest to consider the disabling sick- 
; ness among persons employed in industrial 
pursuits. 
| Studies conducted by the Public Health 
| Service indicate that the rate of absence 
|}from work from all causes of disability 
| combined among employes of a large pub- 
lic utility in ome of the larger cities of 
the United States, showed no tendency 
to decline during the 11-year period from 
1917 to 1927. The causes of disability were 
eonsidered under five main heads, as fol- 
|lows: Industrial accidents, nonindustrial 
| accidents, diseases of the respiratory sys- 
tem, diseases of the digestive system, and 
| diseases other than those of the respira- 
| tory and digestive systems. 

Disabling industrial accidents among the 
male employes showed a downward trend, 
not only in the year-to-year incidence of 
the shorter cases, but also in the more 
severe industrial disabilities, in contrast 
to a stationary trend in the frequency of 
injuries of nonindustrial origin. 


Trend Is Downward 


The two most important grounds of 
diseases from the standpoint of the 
amount of absenteeism they occasion in 


| Amnual case rate per 1,000: 
| Confinements and other puerperal condi- 
tions pe paenaens eas . 
Nervous system, including headaches ° 
Accidents and other e 
Measles .......... om ‘ 
Whooping cough . chs 
Rheumatism and lumbago 
Heart and other cireoulat 
Diseases of skin ... ; 
Chickenpox ... ; 
Laryngitis and crou 
Nonvenereal 
| system . io neh ees aka dhe 
| Diseases of kidneys and annexa 
Diseases of ear and mastoid process...... 
| Discoses of teeth and gums 
Diseases of eyes aa wae 
Pneumonia ea : sexeneekeae 
Diphtheria, scarlet fever, and typhoid... 
‘Hay fever and asthma 


46.4 


' ad evn sneasi man 
diseases of genito-urinary 

11.0 
10.9 
7.5 


6.0 
a8 


‘| in concrete. 


either sex, and, among the males, for the| General, Land Office, U. S. Dept. of Inte- 
more severe as well as for the shorter | Monthly Weather Review—Vol. 59. No. 2, Feb., 
cases. Small numbers precluded observa-| 1931. Weather Bur., U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
tion of the trend uf the more serious cases | Su>scription price, $1.50 a year. Agr. 9-990) 
among the women. The shorter cases (i. : 
| @,. those causing disability for one day to 
| ome week) of diseases of the skin and of 
| miscellaneous nonrespiratory, nondigestive 
diseases decreased somewhat during the 
ll-year period among. the men. The 
trend of each of the other disease group 


being reported as the cause of 544 per 
cent of the respiratory cases in 1929. 

The indicated rate of neurasthenia and 
| kindred conditions was lower in 1929 than 
in any other preceding year except 1923. 
, |The high rate recorded in 1921—a year 
| Shown separately was practically sta- |of industrial depression—suggests that 
tionary. |neurasthenia may show an increase in 
| "The experience of this group of em- | 1930 when the records for that year are 
| ployes cannot be considered typical or rep- | tabulated. 
| resentative of the trend of disabling sick- | Rate for Heart Diseases 
}ness in the industrial population. ‘The| The rate for diseases of the heart has 
| sample is much too small for such a pur-| been higher during the last four years 
| pose. But in the absence of morbidity |in this group than in the preceding five- 
|data for the adult working population | year period, but the frequency of nephri- 
of the country, even fragments of infor- | tis, acute and chronic, has remained sta- 
mation concerning sickness tendeneies are | tionary. Other diseases of 
of interest to those working for the ad-| Urinary system show a slight increase in 
vancement of the public health and the | recent years. 
prevention of disease in industry. It is neeoned ee ane of the most im- 
portant lessons to be drawn from these 
Pessimism Not Justified studies is that public health has as yet 
| Although the frequency of absence from | barely touched the task of preventing the 
| work on account of all eauses of disability | conditions which manifest themselves in 

combined showed no tendency to decrease | physical and mental impairments, in in- 
during the 1l-year period, a pessimistic | efficiency and illness, and in postponable 
view does not appear to be justified. 
| Medical service in industry is a relatively 
|mnew development. Naturally it attacked | 
| first the problem of how industry could 
assist in curing and returning to work 
those who were incapacitated by disease. 
| The next step to be expected is an attack 
upon the more complex problem of how | 
to prevent time lost from work on account 
|of disabling sickness as well as time lost | 
at work on account of nondisabling indis- 
| positions. 

To reduce sickness among groups of 
| industrial workers, preventive measures 
| probably will have to be very definite in 
| their application. Money and effort will 
| be wasted if spent “on general principles.” | 
| Success will depend upon knowledge and 
| control of the factors which affect the in- | 
|cidence rate of specific diseases. The 
records of the industrial company that | 
| cooperated in this study reveal the out- | 
| standing importance of the common cold 
|}and of “indigestion” as causes of absence 
| from work. If we had also a’ record of 
the effect upon the working efficiency of 
the cases which did not cause disability, 
the story undoubtedly would be even more 
| impressive. 


| 
Study of Claims Analyzed 


A recently completed study of the re-| 
| ports from a group of approximately 36 
| industrial sick benefit associations and | 
|} company relief departments showed that | 
|elaims for sickness and nonindustrial in- 
| Juries causing disability for more than 
one week occurred at a rate of 112.4 per 
1,000 in 1929 as compared with 113.4 in 
1928, and an average of 105.1 during the 
nine years ended Dec. 31, 1929. The 
magnitude of the rate from year to year 
‘has depended largely upon the frequency 
|of respiratory cases as the nonrespiratory 
| diseases as a whole have not varied | 
| greatly in frequency since 1921, although | 
|a slowly rising trend is indicated. The 
|respiratory diseases accounted for 47.8 
| per cent of the illnesses (exclusive of non- 
| industrial accidents) in 1929 as compared | 
| with 49.4 in 1928, and 47.2 per cent dur- 
| ing the years 1921 to 1929, inclusive. 

Influenza continued to be of outstand- 
ing importance in the respiratory group, 





infant and child mortality from infec- 
tious and intestinal disorders have been 


tablished more and more firmly as a popu- 
lar ideal; but aside from these, the pre- 


standing problem yet to be solved. 

Thé hope of the future lies in continued 
and increasing growth of scientific knowl- 
edge which can be applied to the protec- 
tion against disease and the promotion 
of the public health, as well as in a fuller 
application of that knowledge. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address read before the American 
Life Convention in Washington May 
21 on behalf of the Surgeon General.) 





Changes 


Labor and Industry 

Calif. S. 26. To provide for payment of 
highest prevailing rate of wages for public 
work. Passed Senate and House. 

Calif. S. 83. To prohibit employment of 
aliens on all public work except in certain 
emergencies. Passed Senate and House 

Mo. 307. To repeal the act which 
created department of labor. Signed by 
Governor. 

Insurance 

Calif. 8. 75 Relating tq withdrawal 
from fire districts of unincorporated towns 
and villages and the dissolution of fire dis- 
triets. Passed Senate and House 

Calif. A. 257. To amend section 1 of the 
act providing for the payment of premiums 
on official bonds given by surety companies. 
Passed House and Senate. 

Calif. A. 263. To amend sections 1, 2 and 
3 of fraternal act of May 1, 1911. Passed 
House and Senate. 


Calif A. 264. To amend sectign 5 of 
fraternal act of May 1, 1911. Passe@ House 
and Senate. 

Calif. A. 545. To amend section 46 of 
Workmen’s Compensation Law relating to 
insurance carried by State and certain poli- 
tical subdivisions. Signed by Governor 

Calif A. 675 To require licensed con- 
tractors to report name and address of their 
workmen's compensation insurance carriers 
and to require imsurance carriers to report 
cancellations or lapses of such policies. 
Passed House and Senate 

Calif A. 93 Relative to qualification 
and licensing of insuranee agents, brokers 
and solicitors. Signed by Governor 

Calif A. 1730. Relative to powers and 
duties of insurance commissioner in liqui- 
dation of delinquent insurance companies 
and associations. Passed House 

Calif. A. 1732. Relative to sale and is- 
suance of securities of companies organized 


New Uses for Diatomite 


Diatomite is a substance derived from 
the remains of microscopic water plants 
| millions of years old. Its industrial uses 
| are increasing, and already this substance 
is utilized as a filtering medium, as a heat | 
| insulation material and as an admixture 
n addition, it may be used | 
as a filler of battery boxes. (Department 
‘of Commerce.) 


the genito-| 


death. Pestilences have been diminished, | 


reduced, and healthful living is being es-| 


| vention of disease remains as an out-| 


and Senate. | 


31-7877 
Hughes, Ray O. Problems of Amer. democracy. 
616 p., illus. Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1931 
31-7873 
Johnstone, Chas. W. Mirror of life. 180 p. 
Cleveland, Prtd. by Evangelical press, 1931 
31-8056 
Keyes, Mrs. Frances P. (Wheeler). Silver seas 
and golden cities; joyous journey through 
Latin lands. 333 p., illus. N. Y., H. Live- 
right. 1931. 31-8039 
Lincoln library of essential information. 2174 
p., illus. Buffalo, N. Y., Frontier press co., 
1931. 
MeGill, Vivian J. Schopenhauer; 
and pagan. 312 p. N. Y.., 


pessimist 
Brentano's, 1931 
31-7940 
Mouzon, Edwin D. Equimodal frequency dis- 
tributions. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ml, 
1929. p. 137-158. Amn Arbor, Mich., 
wards bros., 1930. 31-7879 
Newth, Jack D. Austria. (Peeps at many 
lands.) 89 p., illus. Lond., A. & C. Black, 
1930. 31-7951 
Philby. J. B. Arabia (Modern 
world.) 387 p. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 
1930. 31-7950 
Poling, Daniel A. Between two worlds, ro- 
mance of Jesus. 229 p. Y., Harper & 
bros., 1931. 31-8057 
Seymour, Paul H., ed. New Hoyle; standard 
games. 352 p., illus. Chicago, Laidlaw bros., 
1931. 31-7937 
Shoemaker, Samuel M. If I be lifted up; 
thoughts about the cross. 179 p. N. 
Fleming H. Revell co., 1931. 31-8059 
Smith, Lawrence B. Better trapshooting. 301 
p., illus. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1931 


31-7934 
Stahl, Frank A. Concerning, earliest first 
growth in human ovum. 157 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, Ill., Prtd. by Franklin co., 


Harry St. 


1931. 
31-7866 

Starr, Homer W. cheering 

experiment in creative teaching. 

waukee, Wis., Morehouse pub. co., 

Donald G. Comfort. 47 

Phil., Westminster press, 1931 

| Suzzalle, Henry. Everyday spelling, by .. . 
Henry C. Peason and Milo B. Hillegas. 1 v., 
illus. N. Y¥., Amer. co., 1931. 31-8043 
Underweed, Joseph Y. Constructive contract 

| bridge. 378 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1931 

31-7936 
Why I am a preacher. 152 
1931. 


Stewart, p 


| Utley, Uldine M. 
| N. 


Pp. Y., Pleming H. Revell co., 


Archer, W. C. Arrows. 53 p a 
J. Little & Ives co., 1931. 
|Baldwin, Thos. W. William 

adapts a hanging. 201 p., illus. 
Princeton univ. press, 1931. 


Shakespeare 
Princeton, 
31-9317 


.. « Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


in Status 


to transact insurance business. Passed House 
and Senate. 

Mo. H. 148. To authorize county mutual 
insurance companies to imsure real and 
| personal property of school districts. Signed 
by Governor 

Mo. H. 517 


To repeal section 5979, R. S 
Mo. 1929, 


relating to taxation of insurance 
companies and to enact a new section in 
| lieu thereof, providing fer 2 per cent pre- 
mium tax less return premiums and reinsur- 
ance in authorized companies. Signed by 

Governor 

Tex. S. 393. To provide that policyholders 
of domestic insurance companies may pur- 
chase their capital stock and convert them 
into mutual 
by Governor 

Tex. H. 332. To suspend liability of mem- 
bers of Tex. Employers Insurance Assn. to 

| assessmen, when surplus exceeds $200,000. 
| Signed by Governor. 
Workmen’s Compensation 

Calif S. 555. To extend limitation of 
time for filing compensation proceedings 

where release or compromise agreement is 
not approved by Commissioner. Passed 
Senate and House. 

Calif. S. 857. To amend sections 30 and 
31 of Workmen's Compensation w and to 
add a mew section 3la. Passed mate and 
House 

Calif S. 932. To extend 
1932, time in which mutual benefit and 
life associations must obtain prescribed 
minimum membership. Passed Senate and 
House. 

Canif. 


imsurance companies. Signed 


until June 30 


A. 1574. To make additional! pro- 
visions im workmen's compensation act re- 
garding serious and wilful misconduct. 
Passed House and Senate. 

Wis A. 2 To tmerease compensation 
benefits for total disability and lesser per- 
manent.«partial disability from 65 to 75 per 
cent of average weekly earnings. Signed 
by Governor. 


31-8045 | 


jin April at Jacksonville, Fla., St. 


| Ariz.—Directory 


| Vt.- 


now operating independently. In addition, 
it will furnish shipping-point sales service 
where desired to member cooperatives. 

The exchange is the outgrowth of an 
effort to bring together representatives of 
fruit and vegetable groups desiring to or- 
ganize a cooperative terminal marketing 
agency. In response to cooperatives, the 
Farm Board sent out questionnaires to ‘or- 
ganizations throughout the United States 
and replies revealed that more than 160 
different fruit and vegetable associations 
favored the establishment of a national 
organization. 


Three sectional conferences were hald 


Louis 
Mo., and Washington, D. C. euaceae 
tives in 21 different States participated in 
these conferences leading up to the selec- 
tion of an organization committee of 15. 
Later, this committee -selected nine of 
its members to develop the details of the 
organization. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Conn.—Rept of State Tuberculosis Comm. for 
period July 1, 1928, to Je. 30. 1930. Public 
Doc. No. 53. Submitted to Gov. and Mem- 
bers of Gen. Assembly by George I. Allen 
_ Middletown, Secy. Hartford, 1931. : 
N. J.—Rept. of Comm. on Flood Control to 
Legis. Jan. 27, 1930. Zenas G. Crane, Chaire 

ae eee, 1930. 
-—Manual and Outline of Procedure 
Health Officers for Control of Saee e 
Diseases, rev. and in force throughout IIL, 
Mar. 1, 1931 Andy Hall, M. D., Dir. Dept. 
of Public Health. Springfield, 1931 
Wash.—24th Ann Rept. of Supervisor of Bank- 
eee a. sone De 31. 1930. Submitted 
OV y C. 8. Moody, S vis 1 - 
aes y, Supervisor. Olym 
N. J.—State Water Policy Comm. Special Rept. 
2, part 1. Control of Floods on Passaic R. 
Pte ted fe Sen. one Gen. Assembly, Feb, 
: illard I. Hamilto . 
Trenton, 1931. ~ oe 
Nev.—Bienn. Rept. of State Bank Examiner 
and Ex Officio Auditor as of Je. 30, 1930. 
Submitted to Gov. and State Bd. of Finance, 
by E. J. Seaborn, Examiner and Auditor, 
Carson City, 1931 
Calif.—Cooperation of Home and School in 
Secondary Educ. State Dept. of Educ. and 
Calif. Cong. of Parents and Teachers. V. 
Kersey, Supt. of Public Instruction. Sacrae 
mento, 1931 
Ind.—Proceedings of Ist Central States 
estry Cong. held at Indianapolis Dec. 
5, 1930.—Dept. Pub. No. 99, Forestry 
No. 11, Jan 1, 1931. Ralph F. Wilcox, 
ester Indianapolis, 1931 
of 10th Gen. Assembly, 1931. 
Rept. of State Historian for bienn. period 
ended Je. 30. 1930. Submitted to Gov. by 
pon. R. Williamson, Historian. Phoenix, 
) 
Bienn. Rept 
ended Je. 30. 1930 
Gen. Assembly by 
Gen Montpelier 


For- 
3, 4, 
Bull, 
For- 


of Att. Gen. for two yrs. 
Submitted to Gov. and 
J. Ward Carver, Atty. 
1930, es 


ee al 
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Farm Products 


Labor Situation 
Disclose Mixed And Middle A tlan tic Districts Motor vehicle administrators represent- 


In New England 


Trend in Prices Federal Employment Service Finds Many In- 
dustries Continuing Curtailed Schedules 


Gains Noted for Butter, 
Eggs, and Some Eastern 
Apples, States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


A mixed trend in farm prices was noted 
around the middle of May as a result of 
the ability of a few standard products 
to withstand the weakness of general 
commodity prices, according to a review 
of the market just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Gains were noted 
in butter and egg prices and in some 
lines of eastern apples. The Department's 
statement follows in full text: 

A few of the standard farm products 
proved able to resist the weakness of the 
general commodity markets around the 
middle of May, and the result was a mixed 
trend of prices. Crop news played a 
part in the steadiness of the cash wheat 
market. Rye was firm on good export 
demand but the corn market weakened. 
Spot cotton went below the 9-cent line. 
Livestock showed more losses than gains. 
Wool markets were nearly unchanged. 
Butter prices gained on improved demand 
and eggs also, because of decreasing re- 
ceipts, but poultry markets are weak. Po- 
tatoes and various southern trucking prod- 
ucts sold near the lowest of the season, 
but some lines of eastern apples reached 
now high prices. 

Cotton Market Declines 

The cotton market declined further in 
mid-May. Demand for spot cotton, both 
domestic and foreign, continued rather 
dull. The volume of spot transactions in- 
creased. In most sections, the low tem- 
peratures were unfavorable and the prog- 
ress of cotton was slow with recent plant- 
ings germinating poorly and considerable 
replanting reported. 

Due to the larger exports during April 
this year than during April a year ago, 
and the fact that consumption was almost 
as great, the apparent supply remaining in 
the United States decreased 884,000 bales 
during April, compared to a decrease of 
854,000 bales during April, 1930. This leaves 
an apparent supply of 8,600,000 bales in 
the United States on May 1, compared 
with 6,200,000 bales on May 1 last year 
and 4,600,000 bales two years ago. Ex- 
ports for the week ended May 15 amounted 
to 62,363 bales, compared with 33,630 bales 
for the corresponding week last season. 

Crop and weather conditions in Spring 
wheat areas are outstanding features in 
the wheat market situation. Generous 
rains are needed because of the scarcity 
of subsoil moisture. Bomestic cash wheat 
markets held generally steady along with 
futures but offerings were fairly large. The 
corn market weakened at most central- 
western points as a result of a continued 
slow feed and shipping demand and im- 
proved weather conditions which favored 
resumption of planting, and the germina- 
tion and growth of corn already planted 
Oats and barley markets held generally 
steady. 

Feedstuff Markets Irregular 

Feedstuff markets were irregular near 
the middle of May. Wheat feeds, par- 
ticularly bran, were in better request 
Supplies of most feeds were generally light 
and demand which showed a slight im- 
provement was still of small proportions 
and principally for near-by requirements. 
The scarcity of funds in consumers’ hands 
and lack of incentive to feed heavily, to- 
gether with the arrival of the pasture 
season caused little interest for feed for 
deferred or future delivery. 

Hay markets during the second week 
of May ranged from steady to somewhat 
weaker in’ the central West and East. 
Offerings continued very light at most 
points and demand in many cases was 
considerably restricted by improved pas- 
turage and nearness to green feeds and 
new crop. hay supplies. Growth of 
meadows and pastures has been slow in 
the Northwest but fair to good in most 
areas. 

Lowest prices for fat heavy steers since 
1921 were reached near the middle of 
May. Marketings carried a generous pro- 
portion of fat steers with weight which 
finishers had held for more prolonged 
feeding periods than was their original 
intention, in an effort to nurse a weak 
and unsatisfactory market. Losses on 
feeding operations were marked on such 
kinds. While strictly choice long fed 
steers with weight sold upward to $9.25 
at Chicago, a spread of from $7 to $8 
took the bulk of the weighty cattle 

Lamb Values Lower 

A continued liberal direct movement of 
southwestern larmbs upheld their former 
tradition as price breakers and fat lamb 
values were mostly 25 to 50 cents lower 
than a weak earlier, despite the fact that 
the open market supply was the lightest 
of the season 

The limited volume of fleece wools 
moved in eastern markets was of 56s and 
finer qualities. Strictly combing 58s, 60s 
Ohio and similar fleeces sold at 54 to 56 
cents, scoured basis, while strictly comb- 
ing 56s brought 41 to 44 cents scoured 
basis. Bulk of transactions in western 
wools were on the 58s, 60s and finer 
qualities. Original bag lines of territory 
64s and finer wools brought 58 to 60 cents, 
scoured basis, for good French combing 
and average strictly combing staple. 

Eggs are still going into cold storage 
at a rapid rate. Holdings do not quite 
reach the record of 1930 but they are con- 
siderably above those of the preceding 
years and the five-year average. A let-up 
in fresh receipts near the middle of May 
brought a small recovery in prices but 
the market level is yet not far from the 
Season’s lowest. 

Poultry Values Irregular 

Poultry markets are featured by in- 
creasing supplies of small sized broilers 
and indifferent demand, causing values to 
rule weak and irregular. With indications 
from the West and South pointing to a 
restriction in future market arrivals, a 
favorable reaction in fowl prices is an- 
ticipated. The frozen poultry market con- 
tinues steady and firm, except on small 


sized broilers which in sympathy with 
fresh stocR worked to lower levels 
Lighter market supplies of butter 


brought advances of 1 cent to 1% cents 
around the middle of May with the sharp- 
est advance occurring at Chicago. The 
Chicago market appeared to be fairly 
well sustained at the advance. Low prices 
to the consumer have prevailed for sev- 
eral months and the outlet, according to 
those well informed on the subject, is 
reported as exceptionally large. 

The apparent firmness prevailing in the 
butter markets and the nearness of the 
grass season stimulated more cheerful 
Sentiment in cheese producing séctions 
and an increasingly firmer undertone. 
Daisies probably were in best position, 
but were quite irregular in price, return- 
ing widely different margins. Large Styles 
were still in slow demand even at nar- 
rower margins than offered for Daisies, 
while Longhorns were draggy and difficult 
to move, even at cost. 

Maine country price dropped consid- 
erably on sacked Green Mountains, but 
other shipping districts for old potatoes 
held nearly steady except for some weak- 
ening in Wisconsin. Apple markets showed 
a firm to slightly higher level. Cold stor- 
age holdings of apples May 1 were 16 
per cent greater than last Spring, but 
only 5 per cent above the average May 
figure. Strawberry prices declined greatly, | 


C 
States Employment Service. 
the issue of May 20.) 


The Service's comment on employment 
Districts follows in full text: 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT 


(Including the States of Maine, New Hamp- 


shire, Vermont. Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, and Connecticut.) 

Vermont 
While increased employment was re- 


ported in certain industries during April, 
a general surplus of labor was in evidence 
at the close of the month. Curtailed 


schedules obtained in plants producing 
broom handles, scales, underwear, woolen 
goods, overalls, bobbins, hosiery, sheets, 
and garments. The machir shops also 
operated on curtailed basis. Tecreaned ac- 
tivity was noted in the granite industry 
in some sections and some of these plants 
operated close to normal while restricted 
production continued in other centers, 
with a resultant surplus of these workers 
A slight gain was reported in the retail 
trade during April. Public work included 
road, sewer, and street construction, pro- 
viding employment for quite a number of 
men. Contract was let during April for 
a 17'2-mile highway project to cost over 
$491,700. The value of road projects al- 
ready under way totals approximately 
$800,000. The opening of Summer hotels 
and resorts, which will occur in the next 
30 days, will absorb some of the unem- 
ployed. While building increased in some 
parts of the State, reports from other sec- 
tions indicated a dullness in this line and 
a surplus of these craftsmen prevailed. 
The supply of agricultural help exceeded 
the demand in most localities: however, 


part of this surplus will be absorbed dur- 
ing May. 


Maine 


Industrial employment showed consid- 
erable improvement during April. A 
marked increase was reported in the shoe 
industry, most factories operating at 
higher levels than in March, some on full- 
time schedules. A slight increase was 
noted in the cotton-textile industry. Many 
plants operated with reduced forces on 
part time. Operations in the woolen mills 
were generally curtailed. Employment in 
the pulp and paper mills showed no appre- 
ciable improvement; however, the news- 
print mills operated at capacity. In the 
building trades, employment showed sub- 
stantial improvement during the month 
Granite quarries worked at satisfactory 
levels. Paving-stone quarries were open- 
ing up, with the immediate outlook for 


employment very promising. In the can- 
ning industry, all sardine plants were 
closed; however, clam and fish packers 


cperated on satisfactory schedules, with an 
increase in employment noted. Contracts 
have been awarded for highway construc- 
tion totaling in cost $3,340,000, and 22 
bridges and several other projects were 
already under way, employing many un- 
skilled laborers. The whole highway con- 
struction program will be started within 
the next 20 days and approximately 500 
road patrolmen will be on duty early in 
May. A general surplus of labor was ap- 
parent, with large numbers of unskilled 
laborers idle. Pulpwood peeling opera- 
tions will be started during the next 30 
days, employing several thousand woods- 
men. Large numbers of farm laborers will 
be absorbed in the next 30 days, with the 
supply sufficient to meet the demand in 
most sections. 


New Hampshire 

While a general surplus of labor pre- 
vailed throughout the State during April, 
some sections indicated a slight gain in 
employment. Many plants work@d on cur- 
tailed schedules. There was a slight in- 
crease in the demand for farm labor, due 
to the preparing of land and the spraying 
of trees. The State Highway Department 
expects to start on the construction of 
new roads and rebuilding of highways 
early in May. Preparations for the open- 
ing of the hotels in the mountain and 
beach sections will employ quite a num- 
ber of workers during the next 30 days 
The shoe and textile industries reported 
fairly satisfactory schedules. 


Massachusetts 


Largely due to seasona] influences, the 
employment situation showed aR improve- 
ment in Ap#H compared with’March No- 
ticeable gains in employment were re- 
ported in the shipbuilding and automo- 
bile assembling industries. The fishing 
industry was not so active. While produc- 
tion in the shoe factories declined some- 
what, it held up better than usual afte 
the Easter demands were filled, and the 
outlook for May was encouraging. Some 
improvement was noted in the cotton and 
worsted textile industries. Fairly satis- 
factory schedules obtained in some silk 
mills and capacity operations were re- 
ported in several establishments produc- 
ing print cloth and tire fabric. The con- 
fectionery factories generally operated be- 
low capacity. Although the improvement 
in the metal trades was not very notice- 
able, the demand for these workers in- 
creased slightly. While activities in the 
large majority of the plants remained cur- 
tailed, there were employment gains in 
some of them that more than offset the 
declines in others. Decreased activity was 
reported in the furniture manufacturing 
industry and in several plants manufac- 
turing electrical equipment. A noticeable 
surplus of practically all classes of labor 
prevailed in all the large communities 
of the State. Curtailed schedules were in 
effect in a number of the railroad shops 
and some of them were closed part of 
the month. While some of the railroad 
maintenance of way forces continued on 
a part time basis, others were put on 
full time during April and there was a 
noticeable increase in the number of these 
workers employed. The surplus of un- 
skilled labor was reduced to some extent 
by the increase in outdoor work, and a 
further reduction in the volume of this 
class of labor will occur within the next 
30 days. While reports from some parts 
of the State indicated increased activity 
in building, the improvement was not of 
sufficient volume to employ all of the 
idle craftsmen. A slight increase in the 
demand for agricultural help occurred in 
some instances, but many of these workers 
were unemployed. 


Rhode Island 


A general surplus of labor was ap- 
parent throughout April. A slackening in 
activity was noted in the woolen textile, 
jewelry, and metal-working industries 
The machine shops operated with greatly 
reduced forces. While the majority of 
the larger plants were running, many 
were on curtailed scKedules. One small- 
tool plant, a rubber factory, a cotton- 
textile mill, and a cotton-machinery con- 
cern were closed. Increased production 
and employment was noted in the cotton- 
textile, worsted, and rubber industries in 
certain instances, but this improvement 
was not of sufficient volume to absorb all | 
of the workers in these lines. A decline | 
in production occurred in same plants 
producing silk goods, rubber shoes, wire 





ONTINUATION of curtailed schedules in many industrial establishments last 
month, affecting a number of workers, was announced May 20 by the United 
(The official summary of the Service was published in 


in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
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insulation, and mohair covering, while in- 

creased: employment was noted in other 
mills manufacturing slik goods, lace, 
woolen, worsted, and cotton yarns, and 
plushes. Capacity production obtained in 
a plant manufacturing radio— tubes, a 
textile-finishing plant, a combing plant, 
a carbonizing plant, several woolen mills, 
and a rayon plant. Some overtime was 
reported in two jewelry plants and a cot- 
ton-cloth mill. Public works approximat- 
ing in value $2,100,000 are now under con- 
tract, $640,000 of which was awarded in 
April; however, the forces have 
been increased to any great extent. When 
work is started on this public-roads pro- 
gram, a large part of the surplus of un- 
skilled labor will be absorbed. While a 
slight increase in building occurred dur- 
ing April, it was not of sufficient volume 
to care for all of the unemployed artisans 
in this line; however, new work is con- 
templated which will afford employment 
for a number of the building-crafts men 
now idle. While there was an increase 
in the demand for agricultural help, a 
surplus of this class of labor was noted 
throughout the State. Employment com- 
mittees in some localities succeeded in 
placing some of the idle workers on tem- 
porary work of one form or another. 


Connecticut 


There was a little improvement 
industrial employment situation 1 
April. Employment gains were noted in 
plants producing firearms, aircraft, type- 
writers, dental tubes, neckwear, and rub- 
ber tires. While curtailed operations ob- 
tained in certain textile mills, depart- 
mental overtime was in effect in others 
Departmental! overtime obtained in several 
silk mills, a fish concern, and a collapsi- 
ble tube pant. A surplus of workers com- 
prising all trades and clerical help was ap- 
parent at the close of the month. A sea- 
sonal decline in the hat and allied indus- 
tries contributed somewhat to the num- 
ber of idle workers. The cigar industry 
operated below normal Restricted pro- 
duction was in effect in the hardware fac- 
tories, machine shops, foundries, shoe fac- 
tories, and some silk mills. A decine in 
employment occurred in the silverw are 
industry. The needle trades operated on 
satisfactory levels and the shirt-manufac- 
turing plants were quite busy. a 
ment in the corset industry was at a high 
level. A slight improvement occurred in 
the rubber industry. Public works under 
way totaled in value approximately $7,000,- 
000, about $750,000 of this sum to be ex- 
pended during the next 30 to 60 days. o 
increase in employment occurred on t 1e 
public prejects under way. While a sur- 
plus of u2 killed labor prevailed, fhe num- 
ber was reduced somew 
ing of outdoor work, and a further 
tion will occur during the next few ™ 
as work progresses on road, sewer, an 
street construction and repairs. An in- 
creased demand for agricultural help was 
noted, with a plentiful supply of this class 
of labor in all communities. Increased ac- 
tivity in building was reported in seve 
parts of the State; however, quite a —_- 
ber of these craftsmen were idle The rail- 
road shop schedules were curtailed ne 
what and part of the maintenance-o!-way 


in the 


forces worked part time, however, or 
hundred additional laborers were en 
ployed. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
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— s of New York, New 
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New York 


trends in manufacturing ac- 


Sreguiar t were still apparent 


tivity and employmen ; 
in various industries throughout the — 
during April. Some plants have mown 
further slight advances, while a seasona 


recession was reported in —— ee 
ac ; xlovment as a whole led 
meget Beg The iron and 


a moderate improvement 
steel industry showed a sligk 
and a like condition also 
some branches of the textile 
Several of the larger plants 1n the auto- 
mobile industry increased production 
schedules and engaged several hundred 
additional men, but this was partly off- 
set by the let-up in employment reported 
in other plants. The employment pros- 
pects in the airplane industry were some- 
Approximately 120 men 


nt falling off 
prevailed 


at brighter 
joel to work in the airplane plants | 
in the western tier as a result of new 
orders recently received Employment in 
the railroad equipment and repair shops| 
remained below normal Operations and 
employment in the foundries, machine 


shops, sugar refineries, and metal and 
wood working establishments showed 
marked change. The steady advance in 
building and construction WOrk stimu- 
lated production and employment in the 
brickyards and plants manufacturing 


no} 





not yet| 


during | 


hat with the start-| 
reduc- | 
weeks | 
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in | 
industry, | 


'State Road Executives 


a 
| | 


Consider Motor Problems | 


TRENTON, N. J., May 21. 


ing 18 States were expected to attend the 

| three days’ sessions of the Eastern Con- 
ference of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
which opened May 21 in Trenton, ac- 
| cording to an announcement by the State 
| Motor Vehicle Commissioner, Harold G. 
| Hoffman. 


Topics listed for discussion were: ‘100 
per cent free wheeling,” automotive light- 
ing, compulsory insurance, safety respon- 
sibility laws, commercial vehicle dimen- 
sions, and the development of reciprocal 
relations between States for both commer- 
cial and pleasure cars. ™ 

John Griffiin, Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner of New Hampshire and president 
of the Conference, was to preside. 


ment in the ship and boat building yards, 
|certain branches of the silk and textile 
industry, and plants manufacturing auto- 
mobile motors, parts, and accessories con- | 
tinued upward. Operations agd employ- 
ment in certain metal-working establish- 
ments showed a further slight pick-up. 


No marked change in employment was 
apparent in the railroad shops and trans- 
portation lines. Production schedules 
| were still restricted in the coke and oil 
industries. Conditions in the bituminous 
and anthracite coal fields remained some- 
what unsatisfactory and considerable un- | 


employment prevailed among mine 
workers. State and county road construc- 
tion, municipal improvements, public 


building, utility projects, and railroad im- 
provement programs increased in volume, 
giving employment to large numbers of 
skilled and unskilled construction workers 
Considerable unemployment was still ap- 
parent at the close of the month. 


New Jersey 


While a seasonal slackening of indus- 
trial activity was apparent in some lines, | 
employment conditions as a whole showed 
a further slight improvement throughout 
the State during April. The opening of 
} outdoor work afforded some relief to 
thousands of idle workers, and the un- 
; employment situation was less acute than 
| it has been since the turn of 1931. Pro- 
| duction and employment im the automo- 
| bile and accessory plants continued grad- 
ually upward. Employment in the metal- 
working establishments remained below 
normal, though a slight increase in em- 
was apparent in some plants 
/during the past few weeks. The ship- 
{building industry continued busy, . with 
|labor well employed. Shipyards in the 
} southern tier curtailed working schedules 
| from five and a half to five days a week, 
| but as soon as the necessary adjustments 
under the revised working hours are com- 
| pleted more than 400 men who have been 
on furlough for the past three months 
will return to work on the five-day-week 
basis. Operations in the oil refineries, 
chemical and eletcrical industries, and 
several branches of the textile establish- 


| ployment 


| ments were still restricted to part time, 
| with reduced forces engaged. The radio 
|}industry reported a further decline in 


employment. The trend of activity and 
employment in the silk and allied indus- 
tries showed no marked change. The veg- 
etable canneries engaged additionai help 
Operations in the iron and steel mills 
and plants manufacturing linoleum, clay, 
and rubber products showed a slight im- 
provement, though employment continued 
far below normal. The increase in road 
| construction, public works, a large pro- 
gram of railroad electrification and im- 
provements, also municipal improvements 
and repairs stimulated opportunities for 
employment among building-trades men 
and semiskilled and unskilled construction 
workers and should contribute materially 
in further reducing the volume of unem- 
ployment within the next 30 days. 


IN THE DAYS whbén 


wholesome, savory 





clay products and cement Spring weathe! 
has increased agricultural activities and 
river and lake navigation, and greatly 
accelerated State and county road con- 
struction, municipal improvements, public- 
utility projects and improvements, rail- | 
road grade crossing eliminations, gd 


and other seasonal outdoor work : 
provided employment to thousands 6 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers 


Federal funds available for State high- 
ways total $18,417,894, and of this amount 
$3,189,755 is under construction, $7,989,742 | 
has been approved for construction, and| 
$5,238,397 is available for new construction. | 
Part-time operations prevailed in many 
plants and considerable unemployment 
was still apparent at the close of April,| 
embracing shop and factory help, build- 
ing-trades men, and unskilled laborers. 


Pennsylvania 


Industrial conditions generally om- 
tinued somewhat irregular, though a mod- 


erate improvement in employment oc- 
curred in geveral leading industries during | 
April. Employment opportunities in con-| 


nection with outdoor activities showed ° 
marked improvement and thousands 0 
idle laborers were obsorbed on construc- 
tion projects, municipal improvements, 
and farm work. While the revival of in-| 
dustrial activity has not developed at me 
rate expected, gains In operations an 
employment, which have occurred Guring 
the past two months, were well sustaine 
in most lines. Production schedules were 
increased slightly in a number of plants 
and factories, but the level of empley- 
ment still remained below normal. f . 
trend of production in the iron and stee 
industry receded somewhat during the past 
30 days, though no very marked cane? | 
occurred in employment. A substantial) 
order for structural steel and accessories 
in connection with a railroad improve- 
ment program, totaling in cost approxi- 
mately $7,500,000 was distributed | among 
various plants at Ambridge, Pottstown, 
Cannonsburg, Steelton, Vernona, an 
Allentown, and this will mean empiloy- 
ment to additional workers within the 
rext few weeks. The trend of employ- 





beef, 


available everywhere. Crude butcher- 
ing, imperfect refrigeration, and un- 


certain transportation characterized 


the beef business to 


caused people in many communities 


to refuse to buy meat from western 


packing houses. 


Today “western 


standard and “Armour’s Quality” 


| States knocked down. 
‘less discount, was $192,000. To this valua- 
! tion 


girls were popular — and by some 
considered just a bit naughty —folks 


couldn't be sure of always getting 


such as Armour now 


Ruling Excludes 
Royalties From 
Dutiable Values 


Customs Court Overrules Ac- 
tion by New York Ap- 
praiser on Machinery Im- 
ported from Berlin 





New York, May 21.—Royalties on im- 
ported manufactured machinery may not 
be included as a part of the dutiable 
value of the merchandise, the United 
States Customs Court has just ruled. 

The action of the New York appraiser 
in adding the sum of $100,000 to cover 
royalties to the entered value of ma- 
chinery shipped from Berlin, Germany, 


'to the Tide Water Oil Company of New 
, Jersey was held 


improper by the court. 
The machines were shipped to the United 
The invoice value, 


the appraiser at New York added 
$100,000, making the appraised value 
$292,000. This addition was by reason of 
the fact that the contracts referred to 
royalties, and the Government contended 
that such royalties were part of the pur- 
chase price of the machines. 

The Tide Water Oil Company initiated 
reappraisement proceedings and Judge 
Fischer ruled that the royalties should not 
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British Build 300 Miles 
Of Concrete Roads in Year | 
More 


r | 


than 300 miles of all-concrete | 


| roads were built in Great Britain during | 


1930, which constitutes a record for any | 
one year, according to a report received 
in the Department of Commerce from | 
Trade Commissioner Floyd E. Sullivan, | 
London, England. This increase in con- | 
struction of all-concrete road is accounted | 
for not only by county and municipal 
work, but also by private street work and 
estate development. 

Previously, it has been the usual cus- | 
tom in Great Britain to lay temporary | 
builders’ roads on newly developed estates, | 
and householders have had to be content } 
with these for as long sometimes as two 
years or more. Concrete roads now are 
gradually eliminating the temporary ones, 
as such roads are built before actual house 


construction begins. These roads, of | 
course, carry the builders’ traffic much | 
better, and the house owners have the 


benefit of a permanent roadway from 
the time they occupy their new premises, 
and have no further road charges to 
face.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


be considered as part of the dutiable value 
of the machines. The Government ap- 
pealed to a division of three justices, as 
provided for by law in reappraisement 
cases, which affirmed the ruling of the 
single justice. 

Judge Sullivan, writing the opinion of 
the appellate term, held that the royalty 
was for the process and not for the use 
of the machine. The entered value ot 
$192,000 was affirmed and the advance by 
the appraiser set aside. (Reappraisements 
97807-A, etc.) 


Building Permits Granted in April 
6 Per Cent Greater Than in M arch 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


More family dwelling | 
1931, 


month of March. 
units were provided during April, 
than for any month during 1930. 

Comparing permits issued in 292 iden- 
tical cities in April, 1931, and April, 1930, 
there was a decrease of 14.7 per cent in 
total construction, a decrease of 6.7 per 
cent in the estimated cost of new resi- 
dential buildings, and a decrease of 18.1 
per cent in the estimated cost of new non- 
residential buildings. The number of 
family dwelling units provided increased 
5.8 per cent, comparing April, 1931, per- 
mits with April, 1930, permits. 

Permits were issued during April, 1931, 
for the following important building 
projects: In Boston, Mass., for three in- 
stitutional buildings to cost nearly $760,- 


000, and for a roof garden on the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel to cost $300,000; in the 
Borough of the Bronx for apartment 
houses to cost over $3,000,000; in the 
Borough of Brooklyn for apartment 
houses to cost nearly $4.500,000; in the 
Borough of Manhattan for three office 


buildings to cost over $22,000,000; in Phila- 
delphia for office buildings to cost over 
$6,500,000; in Pittsburgh for school build- 





ings to cost nearly $2,000,000; in Ann Arbor, 


Mich., for a university building to cost 
$1,400,000; in Milwaukee for two school 
buildings to cost nearly $1,000,000; in 


Minneapolis for a school building to cost 
$800,000; in St. Louis for an institutional 
building to cost $3,100,000; in New Orleans 
for two institutional buildings to cost 
over $1,200.000 and for a store building to 
cost over $500,000. A contract was let by 
the supervising architect of the Treasury 
Department for a new post office building 
in Camden, N. J., to cost nearly $500,000. 
A contract was awarded by the municipal 
architect in Washington, D. C., for a 
school building to cost over $400,000. 

Estimated cost of new buildings. shown 
by permits issued in 340 identical cities 
of the United States by geographical divi- 
sions, showing: Estimated cost new resi- 
dential buildings, March, 1931; A; April 
1931, B. Families provided for in new 
dwellings, March, 1931, C; April, 1931, D. 
Estimated cost new nonresidential build- 
ings, March, 1931, E; April, 1931, F. Es- 
timated cost total construction ‘including 
alterations and repairS), March, 1931, G; 
April, 1931, H. 











+ - 
Cities A B Cc dD 
Wew England 50 $2,187,200 $4.117,420 625 816 
Middle Atlantic 70 23,936,846 28,825,173 5,186 6,706 
East North Central 92 6.792.627 7.733.123 1.371 1,564 
West North Central 26 2.629.348 3.134.987 668 755 
South Atlantic ........-.eeeeee 35 3.752.918 6.327.145 735 1.425 
South Central .........ccccecs 32 2.924,780 3.363203 990 980 
Mountain and Pacific 35 7,198,127 6,726.09 2,172 1,965 
Total 340 $50,412,846 $60,227 960 11,747 14.211 
Per cent of change +19.5 $21.0 
Cities E G 
New England 50 $7.778,484 $12,663,931 639 
Middle Atiantic ......cccccoess 70 34.614.205 56 296,576 684 
East North Central .........-. 92 22,198,567 41,989 217 
West North Central .......... 26 3.251.530 7,516,027 2 683 
Bowen Bantic ......cccscteces 35 3.190.768 8.456.090 10,503,274 
South Central ........ccaccece 32 5.499.073 9.469.137 10,254,294 
Mountain and Pacific 35 6,358,167 4,402,788 15,636,599 13,370,480 
Total 340 $82,890,794 $80 144.960 $152,280,149 $161,709,271 | 
Per cent of change 3.3 6.2 


Germany Shows 
Seasonal Gains 


In Employment 





Arrival of Planting Season 
Stimulates Agriculture 
But Building Lags, Says 
Department of Commerce 





By H. Lawrence Groves 


Commercial Attache, Department of Com- 
merce, Berlin, in radiogram to the 
Department 


German business conditions throughout 
April and the first half of May are show- 
ing seasonal improvement. Moreover, there 
is noted a decrease in unemployment. De- 
layed Spring weather has now arrived 
and brought a resumption of full-time 
agricultural employment, but building 
trades continue to lag. Retail prices stub- 
bornly refuse to get in line with whole- 
sale and raw material prices, causing a 
continuation of slack domestic buying. Ex- 
ports show a significant increase with a 
favorable balance of 236.000,000 marks in 
April; these gains were especially notice- 
able in textiles, rolling mill products, chem- 
icals and machinery. Finished goods alone 
showed a gain of 71,000,000 marks as com- 
pared with March. Total imports con- 
tinued to fall, reaching a new post infla- 
tion level. (Mark equals 24 cents.) 


Unemployment Decreases 
Unemployment showed a marked de- 
crease to 4,389,000 at the end of April, or 
a reduction of 240,000 in two weeks. How- 
ever, the present figure is the highest in 


German experience at this time of the 
yerr. 
The Government promised new and 


drastic economy measures in public ex- 
penditures to meet the anticipated budget 
deficit resulting from heavy unemploy- 
ment payments and severe decline in tax 
receipts which for the last fiscal year 
caused a_ deficit estimated at approxi- 
mately 1,250,000,000 marks. This also ac- 
counts for the increase in floating debt to 
the present figure of 1.709,000,000 marks. 


In April, bankruptcies declined to 960 
as compared with 1,261 in March. Weekly 
carloadings at the end of April averaged 
686,500 as against 652,000 in March. Trade 
union members were 34 per cent unem- 
ployed during March, while 18.6 per cent 
worked part time. Unemployment was 
specially prevalent in lumber, ceramic and 
metal industries, but in textiles and chem- 
icals industry the conditions were some- 
what improved. “ 

Production of coal, coke, steel, potash 
and building materials is still falling. The 
stocks on hand of Ruhr coal is estimated 
over 11,000,900 tons. 


Further Reduction Feared 


Business circles fear further reduction 
in domestic consumption, due to the«re- 
duced purchasing power of the public, un- 
til prices of consumers’ goods become 
more closely adjusted to prices of raw 
materials. Apparently recent government 
action alone was not enough to compel 
widespread price reductions which are 
considered necessary, while economy 
measures affecting government salaries 
and pensions contribute to the reduction 


|of total purchasing power. 


Government measures for agricultural 
relief, including the high tariff on food- 
stuffs, have also retarded the decline in 
prices, but there is some evidence that the 
nvoqram for agricultural relief is meeting 
with increased resistance from the urban 
masses. German wheat stocks are be- 

[Continued 
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the Floradora 


table everywhere 


and appetizing 


makes ing operations are 
trimming of the 


a degree which covers, applied 
: 


pleasing to the eye and keeps the 


beef” sets the 


and “Armour’s Banquet” are accep- 
wherever folks are finicky. 

Great improvements have been 
made in a generation. The butcher- 
and simpler. The washing and the 


thorough. The use of clean muslin 


washing, distributes the fat more 


evenly, makes the surface much more 


carcass in sanitary condition. Pre- 


cooling of the refrigerator cars and 


and in demand together with 


eliminate the 


product is in 


quicker, smoother, 


carcass are more 


immediately after 


dainty ankles. 
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THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY usa 


ers — make it feasible to 


—\WHEN THE FLORADORA SEXTET PLEASED THE BALDHEADED ROW? 





more frequent icings en route, 


greater train speed, 


possibility of any 


deterioration in quality while the 


transit. 


And finally, 


modern reffigerating equipment at 
the end of the run —the Armour 


branch houses and the retailers’ cool- 


ee 


age” beef 


so that it will be ripe and far more 
tender and tasty than was possi- 
ble in the days when Floradora 


girls swished skirts to expose 
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Decision Limits 
Jurisdiction Over 


Taxation Appeal| 





Supreme Court Denies Right 
Of Parties to Stipulate 
Any Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for Review 





NasH-Brever Motor Company, FORMERLY 
Troy Motor Saces Company, 
v 


Davip Burnet, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 54 


On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

Tueropore B. BENSON (ARTHUR H. DEIBERT, 
M. F. MitcHett and Georce G. WITTER 
with him on the brief), for petitioner; 
Tuomas D. Tuacnuer, Solicitor General 
(G. A. Younceuist, Assistant Attorney 
General, CLaupe R. Brancu, SEwaLt Key 
and J. Louis Monarcn, Special As- 
sistants to the Attorney General, with 
him on the brief), for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 


Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opinion | California and Washington, the latter be-| provides: 


of the court. 

Petitioner, a Delaware corporation hav- 
ing its principal office in California, filed 
Federal income and profits tax returns 
for its fiscal years 1920 and 1921 with the 


Collector of Internal Revenue for its dis- | 


trict in that State. Following a decision 
of the Board of Tax Appeals which up- 
held respondent's determination of tax 
deficiencies against petitioner for both 
years, 14 B. T. A. 546, petitioner and re- 
spondent entered into an agreement, 
stated to be pursuant to section 1002 
(Note No. 1) of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
44 Stat. 110, that the decision of the 


Board might be reviewed by the Court of | 
The pe- | 


Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
tition for review in that court recited that 
the parties had so agreed. 

The Court of Appeals, of its own mo- 
tion, dismissed the petition for lack of 
jurisdiction, 42 F. (2d, 192, on the au- 
thority of Massacnusetts Fire & Marine 
Ins. Co. v. Commissioner, 42 F. (2d) 189 
in which it had held that section 1002 (d) 
permits the parties to cnocre only be- 
tween the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia and the court of appeals for 
any circuit in which there is some ground 
for saying that venue might lie under 
subdivisions (a), (b) ox (c). 

This court granted cértiorari, — U 8. 
—, Jan. 5, 1934, the Government acqqui- 
escing because of the importance of the 
question and the conflict of the decision 
below with one of the Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit where, however, the 
point was neither discussed, Simmons Co. 
v. Commissioner, 33 F. (2d) 75, nor raised 
in the petition for certiorari, which was 
Genied, 280 U. S. 588. (Note No. 2.) 


Effect of Unlimited Choice 

Petitioner contends that under (d) the 
parties may stipulate for review in any 
circuit court of appeals. In view of the 
rule of the statutes that venue of the 
Federal courts generally turns upon the 
geographical location of the parties and 
is never within their exclusive control, it 
would require plain language in_ this 
statute to support an unlimited choice. 
But the words of (d)—‘the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the circuit”—seem to re- 
fer, nqt to the court of appeals for any 
circuit, but to some particular circuit court 
of appeals previously described, necessarily 
that one which could have entertained 
the petition, under (a), ‘b) or (c), in 
the absence of an agreement under (qd). 
Only such a construction comports with 
the statement of t House Committee on 
Ways and Means, that the provisions now 
in section 1002 “* * * prevent undue bur- 
den upon those circuits embracing States 
in which a vast number of corporations 
are organized.” House Reports, 69th Con- 
gress, lst Session, Vol. 1, Report No. 1, p. 
19. An unlimited choice might overbur- 
den a circdit court of appeals, 
docket was already overcrowded, with peti- 
tions for review with respect to which 
it could have. had no venue under the 
other subdivisions of section 1002. 


Jurisdiction Restricted 

The Senaie Commitiee on Finance, in 
proposing the addition of ‘d) to section 
1002, stated that the purpose was to per- 
mit parties “* * * to stipulate the court 
to which the review will be taken, in order 
that any doubt as to the proper court 
may be removed * * *” Senate Reports, 
69th Congress, 1st Session, Vol. 1, Report 
No. 52, p. 36. See also, the same effect, 
the conference report in House Reports, 
supra, Report No. 356, p. 54. 

Whatever solution (d) may afford for 
the difficulties in those cases when doubts 
arise as.to the proper circuit for review 
under (a), ‘b), or (c), here petitioner had 
its principal office in California and filed 
its return there, so that under (b) the 
venue could properly be laid only in the 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 
Hence the parties’ right of choice by 
stipulation under (d) was restricted to 
that court or the Court of Appeals of 
the District é6f Columbia. 

Section 1003 (a) confers jurisdiction to 
review decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peels on circuit courts of appeals and 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. Section 1002 is_ entitled 
“Venue.” Even if the effect of this dis- 
tinction is to define venue but not to re- 
strict the jurisdiction of the court below, 
it was not bound to exercise jurisdiction 
in the face of ‘d), which authorized the 
parties to control the venue only by stipu- 
lation conforming to its terms. See 
Kansas City Ry. Co. v. United States, 282 
U. S. —, decided eb. 24, 1931. The re- 
striction on the. power of the parties to 
stipulate as to venue would be meaning- 
less if they could waive it without the 
consent of the court. Affirmed. 





1.—The Revenue Act of 1926 reads in part: 


Sec. 1001 (a) The decision of the Board 
fof Tax Appeals} * * * may be reviewed by 
a@ circuit court of appeals, 


or the Court of 

Appeals of the District of Columbia. * * * 
VENUE 

Such decision may be reviewed 

(a) In the case of an individual, by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the circuit 
whereof he is an inhabitant, or if not an 
inhrbitant of any circuit, then by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

(b) In the case of a person (other than an 
individual), except as provided in subdivi- 
sion (c), by the circuit court of appeals 
for the circuit in which is located the office 
of the collector to whom such person made 
the return or in case such person made no 
return, then by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. 

(c) In the case of a corporation which had 
no principal place of business or principa! 
office or agency in the United States, then 
by th-+ Court of Appeals of the District of 
Ccelumbia 

(d) In the case of @n agreement between 
the Commissioner and the taxpayer, then 
by the circuit court of appeals for the cir- 
cuit, or the Court of Appeals of the District 


Sec. 1002 


of Columbia, as stipulated in such agree- 
ment. 
JURISDICTION 
Sec. 1003 (a) Tne circuit courts of appeals 


and the Court of Appeals of the District ot 
Columbia shal: have exclusive jurisdiction to 
review the decisions of the Board. * * * 
2.—The Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit has twice assumed jurisdiction in cases 
like the present one, without discussion. Grey- 
lock Mills v. Commissioner, 31 F. (2d) 655; 
Fowler v. Commissioner, 42 F. (2d) 337. In 
the latter case, certiorari was denied, but re- 
view was not sought on the question otf 
venue ; Jan. 12, 1931. The only 
other case discussing the questions accords 
with the present Spring Canyon Coal Co. 
v. Commissioner, 38 F. (2d) 764 (C. C. A. 8th). 
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Pennsylvania Plans 


Motor Receipts Tax 


House Reconsiders Defeat of 
Measure Upon Plea of 
Governor Pinchot 


HarrissurG, Pa., May 21. 
The House yesterday reconsidered its 
defeat of a bill (H. 1483) placing a tax 
of 8 mills on the gross receipts of all mo- 
tor carriers of passengers and property 
and passed the measure after Governor | 
Pinchot had made a personal plea for re- | 
consideration. 
The chief purpose of the bill, accord- 


‘ 


ing to Dr. Clyde L.. King, Secretary of the THe Prop.e oF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. | 


Department of Revenue, is “to remove any 
doubt as to the constitutionality of sec- 
tion 23 of the Act of June 1, 1889, P. L. 
420, and to reach interstate carriers.” 

“This bill,” Dr. King said, “is impor- 
tant as a constitutional protection to the 
gross receipts taxes, which now total sev- 
eral million dollars per year.” 





Reduction in Oregon Fee 


' For Automobiles Favored 


| Sa.tem, Orec., May 21. ; 

A reduction in automobile license fees 
to a@ “flat $3 per private passenger car” is 
| recommended by the Oregon Secretary of 
State, Hal E. Hoss. Motorists of Oregon, 
in view of the flat $3 license fee in both 


coming éffective next January, are justly 
|} demanding relief from our present com- 
; paratively high fees, the average on pas- | 
senger .cars now being $22, the statement | 
| says. | 

Thousands of Oregon cars are not being | 
licensed, new cars are not being bought, | 
and there has been a steady decline inj 
State receipts since January, Mr. Hoss de- | 
|clared. “To be considered perhaps only as 
temporary, a plan of low fees could be 
adopted supplemented, if needed by | 
another cent of gas tax,” he said. | 





‘Judge Farmer to Leave 


Illinois Supreme Bench | 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Mav 21, | 

Justice William Farmer, of Vandalia, | 
has sent his resignation as a member of : 
the Supreme Court to Governor Emmer- 
son. Judge Farmer had been a member 
| of the court for 25 years. His resigna- 
| tion will be effective July 1 and a suc- 
| cessor will be chosen at a s 
| to be called by the Governor. 


‘Colorado Upholds Judges | 


| Commenting on Evidence 


DENVER, CoLo., May 21. 
The Supreme Court of Colorado has 
| upheld the right of trial judges in State | 
courts to comment to the jury on the) 
| evidence, despite a law enacted by the 
last Legislature seeking to curb such com- | 
;ment. The opinion, written by Justice | 
| Wilbur M. Alter, supported the right of | 
| the Supreme Court to make rules for) 
|the conduct of subordinate courts. 

The rule that judges be allowed to com- 
ment on the evidence was declared to in- 
| terfere in no way with any constitutional 
| Tight of a defendant to a trial by jury. | 
|If properly invoked, it was stated, the 
rule would have the salutary effect of as- | 
sisting in the just determination of cases. 
Justices Hillard and Butler dissented. 


{ 


| 











Statute In California On Opposition 





To Organized Government Held Invalid 


Supreme Court of the United States Finds That ‘Red Flag’ 
Law of State as Construed by State Court Is Repugnant 





Yetta STROMBERG 
v. 


Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 584. 

On appeal from the District Court of 
Appeals of the State of California, 
Fourth Appellate District. 

Joun Bearpstey for the appellant; JOHN 
D. Ricuer, Deputy Attorney General of 
California (U. S. Wess, Attorney Gen- 
eral of California with him on the 
brief), for appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 
Mr. Chief Justice HuGHes delivered the 
opinion of the court. 


The appellant was convicted in the Su- 
perior Court of San Bernardino County, 
Calif., for violation of section 403a of the 
Penal Code of that State. That section 


Any person who displays a red flag, ban- 
ner or badge or any flag, badge, banner, 
or device of any color or form whatever 
in any public place or in any meeting place 
or public assembly, or from or on any 
house, building or window as a sign, symbol 
or emblem of opposition to organized gov- 
ernment or as an invitation or stimulus to 
anarchistic action or as an aid to propa- 
ganda that is of a seditious character is 
guilty of a felony. 

The information, in its first count, 
charged that the appellant and other 
defendants, at the time and place set 
forth, “did wilfully, unlawfully and fe- 
loniously display a red flag and banner 
in a public place and in a meeting place 
as a sign, symbol and emblem of opposi- 
tion to organized government and as an 
invitation and stimulus to anarchistic ac- 
tion and as an aid to propaganda that is 
and was of a seditious character.” 


Objection to Statute on 


Constitutional Ground 
The information contained a second 


not be considered, as the conviction on 
that count was set aside by the State 
court. The appellant alone was convicted 
on the first count. 

On the argument of a general demurrer 
to the information, the appellant con- 


, tended, as was permitted by the practice | , 
/in California, that the statute was in-|mone of these books or pamphlets were 


valid because repugnant to the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
The demurrer was overruled, and the ap- 
pellant pleaded not guilty. Conviction 
followed, motions for a new trial and in 
arrest of judgment were denied, and on 
appeal to the district court of appeal the 
judgment was affirmed. 62 Cal. App. Dec. 
788. Petition for a hearing by the Su- 


Summary of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Published in Full Text in This Issue 





CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Right to raise constitutional question—Attack on part 
of statute—General verdict pursuant to instructions treating clauses of statute dis- 


junctively— 


In a prosecution for violating the “Red Flag Law” of California in which the 


court treated the law disjunctively and 


instructed the jury that the defendant 


should be convicted if she had displayed the red flag as a sign, symbol or emblem 
of opposition to organized government, or if she had displayed the flag as an invita- 


ganda of a seditious character, although 


tion or stimulus to anarchistic action, or if she had displayed it as an aid to propa- 


the charge in the information was laid 


conjunctively, uniting the three purposes condemned by the statute, the defendant, 
having challenged the constitutionality of the statute by a demurrer to the informa- 
tion, and, after the return of a general verdict, by motions for a new trial and in 
arrest of judgment, could attack the verdict, on appeal to the State Court of Ap- 
peals, and on appeal from the judgment of such court to the Supreme Cougt of the 
United States, on the ground that the statute, in so far as it made the display of 
the flag for the purpose of opposing organized government, was unconstitutional 
as construed by the court of appeals, where she did not attack the instructions of 
the lower court in so far as the statute was treated disjunctively, since her attack 


on the constitutionality of the statute in 


the lower court was an attack on each 


of the three clauses stating the purposes for which a display of the flag was pro- 


hibited, and not merely an attack on the 
possible, because of the general nature of 


particular clause under which she was convicted.—Stromberg v. California. 


statute as a whole, and since it was im- 
the verdict, to determine on appeal the 
(Sup. 


Ct. U. S)—6 U. S. Daily, 694, May 22, 1931. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Due process—Liberty of speech—California “Red Flag 
Law"—“Opposition to organized government”—Anarchistic action—Sedition— 


A California statute making it a crime to wave a red flag or banner “as a sign, 
symbol or emblem of opposition to organized government,” construed by the State 
court to include peaceful and orderly opposition to a government as organized and 
controlled by one political party by those of another political party equally high 
minded and patriotic which do not agree with the one in power and to include 
peaceful and ordered opposition to government by legal means, is in violation of 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment because repugnant to the 
guarantee of liberty of speech contained therein; other provisions of the same statute 
making the display of such a flag ‘‘as an invitation or stimulus to anarchistic action 
or as an addition to propaganda that is of a seditious character” are valid as con- 


strued by the State court, since the State 


may punish those who indulge in utter- 


ances which incite to violence and crime and threaten the overthrow of organized 


government by unlawful means.—Stromberg v. California. 


S. Daily, 694, May 22, 1931. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Due process—Liberty of speech— 
“Liberty,” within the meaning of the due process clause of the Federal Constitu- 


tion, embraces liberty of speech.—Stromberg v. California. 


U. 8S. Daily, 694, May 22, 1931. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 


COURTS—Supreme Court of the United States—Certiorari—Denial 


of opinion on merits— 


not expression 
” 


The denial by the Supreme Court of the United States of a writ of certiorari 
to the Supreme Caurt of a State imports no expression of opinion upon the merits 


of the case.—Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. v. Powe, Adminr., etc. 


U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 696, May 22, 1931. 


(Sup. Ct. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT—Liability for injuries to employe— 
Negligence of railroad company—Proximity of semaphore to track—Death of 


switchman— 


A railroad company’s maintenance of a semaphore 4 feet and 10 inches away 
from the outer edge of the track, in compliance with a rule of the State Commis- 
sion prohibiting structures nearer than 4 feet from the outer edge of the rail, was 
not actionable negligence, under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, as to a 
switchman who was killed while on the outside of a moving car when brought into 
contact with the semaphore and who either knew the location of the semaphore 
or should have had knowledge thereof under the rules of the railroad, in the absence 


of a showing that the railroad company 


could not have made the position safer 


except by relocating the track.—Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. v. Powe, Adminr., 


etc. (Sup, Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 696, 


Codeul 


May 22, 1931. 


Taxation 


BOARD OF TAX APPEALS—Review by courts—Venue—1926 Act. Sec. 1002(d)— 


income-tax returns there; held that in an 


Burnet. 


A Delaware corporation had its principal office in California and filed its Federal 


action between such corporation and the 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue seeking to review a decision of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, the parties’ right of choice to stipulate the court to which the review 
would be taken was restricted to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, 
or the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia.—Nash-Breyer Motor Co. v. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 694, May 22, 1931. 


State Taxation 


| tlon— 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Stamp taxes—Notes executed in State by domestic corpora- 


4 State may impose a stamp tax upon notes of a domestic corporation signed by 


its officers within the State, even though such notes are placed in the mail for 


delivery to banks outside the State and upon payment returned to the corpora- 


tion.—Graniteville Mfg. Co. v. Query. 
1931, 


(Sup, Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 694, May 22, 


To Guaranty of Free Speech 


Shortening the record, a stipulation of 
|facts has been presented on behalf of the 


} 
| 


State. 

It appears that she appeliani, a young 
| woman of 19, a citizen of the United 
| States by birth, was one of the super- 
| visors of a Summer camp for children, be- 
hills of the San Bernardino Mountains. 
Appellant led the children in their daily 
study, teaching them history and eco- 
nomics. 
dren were taught class consciousness, the 
solidarity of the workers, and the theory 
that the workers of the world are of one 
blood and brothers all.” 


Statement of 


Facts in Case 


Appellant was a member of the Young 
|}Communist League, an international or- 
|} ganization affiliated with the Communist 
party. The chafge against her concerned 
|a daily ceremony at the camp, in which 
|the appellant supervised and directed the 


|children in raising a red flag, “a camp- | 
|}made reproduction of the flag of Soviet | 


'Russia, which was also the flag of the 
|Communist party in the United States.” 


In connection with the flag-raising, 


l there was a ritual at which the children | 


| stood at salute and recited a pledge of al- 
| legiance “to the worker's red flag, and to 
|the cause for which it stands; one aim 
| throughout our lives, freedom for the 
| working class.” The stipulation further 
| shows that “a library was maintained at 
ithe camp containing a large number of 
|books, papers’ and pamphlets, including 


much radical communist propaganda, 


specimens of which are quoted in the} 


opinion of the State court.” 


These quotations abundantly demon- 
| strated that the books and pamphlets 


pecial election count charging conspiracy, but this need| contained incitements to violence and to 


|“arnred uprisings,” teaching “the indis- 


| pensability of a desperate, bloody, destruc- | 


|tive war as the immediate task of the 
| coming action.” Appellant admitted own- | 
|ership of a number of the books, some 
| of which bore her name. 


used in the teaching &t the camp. With 
respect to the conduct of the appellant, 
the stipulation contains the foliowing 
statement: “She” (the appellant) “testi- 
fied, however, that none of the literature 
| in the library, and particularly none of 
| the exhibits containing radical communist 
| propaganda, was in any way brought to 
jthe attention of any child or of any 


|preme Court of California was denied, | Other person, and that no word of vio- 
and an appeal has been taken to this 
court. 

This court granted an order permitting 
{the appellant to prosecute the appeal in 
forma pauperis and, for the purpose of 


|lence or anarchism or sedition was em- 
; ployed in her teaching of the children. 
| There was no evidence to the contrary.” | 


‘Instruction Given by | 


Trial Court Quoted 


The charge in the information, as to 
the purposes for which the flag was raised, | 
was laid conjunctively, uniting the three | 
purposes which the statute condemned. | 
But in the instructions to the jury, the 
trial court followed the express terms of 
the statute and treated the described pur- 
poses disjunctively, holding that the ap-' 
pellant should be convicted if the flag was 
displayed for any one of the three pur- 
poses named. The instruction was as fol-| 
| lows: | 


In this connection you are instructed that 
if the jury should believe beyond a reason- 
able doubt that the defendants, or either | 
| of them, displayed, or caused to be dis- | 

played, a red flag, banner, or badge, or any 

flag. badge. banner, or device of any color 
| or form whatever in any public place or in 

any meeting pldce, as charged in count 1 
| of the information, and if you further be- 

lieve from the evidence beyond a reason- 

able doubt that said flag, badge, banner, 
or device was displayed, or caused to be 
displayed, as a sign, symbol. or emblem of | 


opposition to organized government, or was | 

an invitation or stimulus to anarchistic ac- 

tion, or was in aid to propaganda that is 

of a seditious character, you will find such 

defendants guilty as charged in count 1 of 
| the information. 

In this connection you are instructed that 
if you believe a red flag, such as herein 
described, was displayed in either of the 
places mentioned in said information, that 
it is cnly mecessary for the prosecution to 
prove to you. beyond a reasonable doubt, | 
that said flag was displayed for any one or 


| 


the information; in other words, if the 
prosecution should prove to you beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the red flag, such as | 
| herein described, was displayed at the place 
or either of said places and for the pur- 
| poses and objects as alleged in said in- 
formation, it is- only necessary for the 
Prosecution to prove to you beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that said fiag was displayed 
for only one or more of the three purposes 
alleged in said information, and it is not 
necessary that the evidence show, 
| @ reasonable doubt, that said red flag was 
displayed for all three purposes charged in 
said information. Proof, beyond a reason- 
| able doubt of any one or more of the 
three purposes alleged in said information 
is sufficient to justify a verdist of guilty 
under count 1 of said information. 


|Effect of Appellant’s 
Manner of Pleading 

Appellant, before the District Court of 
| Appeal, accepted this instruction as cor- 


|rect and waived any claim of error on 
j}that account. But appellant continued 


|her challenge of the constitutionality of | 


; the statute, and the court on appeal en- 
tertained her contention and decided the 
constitutional question against her. In 


ithe District Court of Appeal there were | 
the concurrence of | 


| three 


justices, and 


two justices was necessary to pronounce 
a judgment. Calif. Const., Art. VI, Sec. 
'4(a); Calif, Stats., 1929, Ch. 691, pp. 1202, 
1203.) Two opinions were delivered, one 
by a single justice, and another by the 
|remaining two justices. The three jus- 
tices concurred with respect to the af- 
firmance of the conviction of the appel- 


|lant under the first count, and there was | 


la dissent only in relation to the proceed- 
lings on the reversal of the judgment un- 
{der the second count for conspiracy, a 
|point not in question here. The opinions 
/make it clear that the appellant insisted 
|that, under the Fourteenth Amendment, 
|the statute was invalid as being “an un- 


| warranted limitation on the right of free, 


| speech.” 

As the trial court had’ treated the three 
purposes of the statute disjunctively, and 
| the appellant had accépted that construc- 
tion, we think that the only fair inter- 


pretation of her contention is that it re-| 


|lated to the validity, not merely of the} 
| statute taken as a whole, but of each one 
of the three clauses separately relied upon 
|by the State in order to obtain a con- 


viction. Her concession as to the inter- 
| pretation of the statute emphasizes, 
rather than, destroys, that contention. 


The opinion of. the two concurring jus- 
|} tices explicitly states: “She” (the ap- 
| pellant) “directs her argument to the 
phrase in section 403a of the Penal Code 
‘of opposition to organized government.’” 
Thus directing her argument, we do not 
think that it can properly be said that 
| the appellant having agreed that, accord- 
jing to the terms of the statute, her con- | 


appellant and the Attorney General of the | 


‘each of the clauses of the statute. 
| first purpose described, that is, relating to 


| the display of a flag or banner “as a sign, 
}tween 10 and 15 years of age, in the foot- | 


“Among other things, the chil- | 


}out opposition. 


|in power. 


| this clause. 


| authorities cited by 
| proposition. * * * 
| as 


| definition.” 


| statute 


| purposes of 


. Sec | 2 : 
more of the three purposes mentioned in |the historic controversy with respect to 


|ing broadly and vaguely 
termed seditious conduct, without any lim- | 





ground, was not contending that the stat- 
ute was invalid to the extent that it was 
so applied. 

We are not left in doubt as to the con- 
struction placed by the State court upon 
The 


symbol or emblem of opposition to or- 
ganized government,” is discussed by the 
two concurring justices. After referring, 
in the language above quoted, to the con- 
stitutional question raised by the appel- 
lant with respect to this clause, these jus- 
tices said in their opinion: 


“If opposition to organized government | 


were the oniy act prohibited by this sec- 
tion we might be forced to agree with ap- 


pellant. ‘Opposition’ is a word broad in 
its meaning. It has been defined as fol- 
lows: 


“The act of opposing or resisting; an- 
tagonism. The state of being opposite or 
opposed; antithesis; also, a position con- 
fronting another or a placing in contrast. 
That which is, or furnishes an obstacle to 
some result; as, the stream flows with- 
The political party op- 
posed to the ministry or administration; 
often used adjectively as, the opposition 
press.” 


“It might be construed to include the 
peaceful and orderly opposition to a gov- 
ernment as organized and controlled by 
one political party by those of another 
political party equally high minded and 
patriotic, which did not agree with the one 
It might also be construed to 
include peaceful and orderly opposition to 


government by legal means and within} 


constitutional limitations. Progress de- 
pends on new thought and the develop- 
ment of original ideas. All change is, to 


a certain extent, achieved by the dpposi-| 


tion of the new to the old, and in so far 


as it is within the law, such peaceful op-| 


position is guaranteed to our people and 


is recognized as a symbol of independent | 


thought containing the promise of prog- 
ress. It may be permitted as a means of 


| political evolution, but not of revolution.” 
It appears from the stipulation that} 


Definitions of 


Anarchistic Action 


With respect to the second purpose de- 
scribed in the statute, the display of a 
flag or banner “as an invitation or stim- 
ulus to anarchistic action,” the concur- 
ring justices quoted accepted definitions 
and judicial decisions as to the meaning 
of “‘anarchistic action.” These authorities, 
as set forth and approved in the opinion, 
show clearly that the term was regarded 
by the State court as referring to the 
overthrow by force and violence of the 
existing law and order, to the use of 
“unlawful, violent and felonious means 
to destroy property and human life.” The 
conclusion was thus stated: “It is there- 
fore clear that when section 403a of the 
Penal Code prohibits a display of a red 


flag as an invitation or stimulus to an-| 
archistic action it prohibits acts which | 
have a well-defined and well-settled mean- | 
ing in the law of our land, a teachirfg) 


which if allowed to be put into force 
and effect would mean revolution in its 
most dreaded form.” 

The State court further gave its inter- 
pretation of the third clause of the stat- 
ute, that is, in relation to the display 
of a flag or banner “as an aid to prop- 


aganda that is of a seditious character.” | 


Both opinions dealt with the meaning of 
Thus in one opinion it is 
said: “Appellants’ counsel concedes that 
sedition laws which ‘interdict against the 
use of force or violence’ are consistently 
upheld by the courts, and all of the 
him support that 
Sedition is defined 
the stirring up of disorder in the 


| State, tending toward treason, but lack- 
| ing an overt act. 


Certainly the ‘advocacy 
of force or violence’ in overturning the 
government of a State falls within that 
The other opinion takes a 
view. Assuming that the local 
is thus construed by the State 
court as referring to the advocacy of force 
or violence in the overthrow of govern- 
ment, we do not find it necessary, for the 
he present case, to review 


similar 


“sedition laws” or to consider the ques- 
tion as to the validity of a statute deal- 
with what is 


iting interpretation either by the statute 
itself or by judicial construction. 


| Analysis of Ruling 


beyond | 


By State Court 


Having reached these conclusions as to 
the meaning of the three clauses of the 
statute, and doubting the constitutionality 
of the first clause, the State court rested 


|; its decision upon the remaining clauses. 
| The basis of the decision, as more fully | 


stated in the opinion of the two concur- 
ring justices, was this: “The constitution- 
ality of the phrase of this section, ‘of op- 
position to organized government’ is ques- 
tionable. This phrase can be eliminated 
from the section without materially 
changing its purposes. The section 
complete without 
nated it can be upheld as a constitutional 
enactment by the Legislature of the State 
of California.” 
the first clause of the statute, and up- 
holding the other clauses, the conviction 
of the appellant was sustained. 

We are unable to agree with this dis- 
position of the case. The verdict against 
the appellant was a general one. 
not specify the ground upon which it 
rested. As there were three purposes set 
forth in the statute, and the jury was in- 
structed that their verdict might be given 


with respect to any one of them, inde- | 


pendently considered, it is impossible to 
say under which clause of the statute the 
conviction was obtained. If any one of 
these clauses, which the State court has 
held to be separable, was invalid, it can- 


| not be determinéd upon this record that 


the appellant 


was not convicted under 
that clause. 


It may be added that this is 


| far from being a merely academic propo- 
| sition, as it appears, upon an examination 
| of the original record filed with this court, 


that the tate’s Attorney upon the trial 
emphatically urged upon the jury that 
they could convict the appellant under 


; the first clause alone, without regard to 
| the other clauses. 


It follows that instead 
of its being permissible to hold, with the 
State court, that the verdict could be sus- 
tained if any one of the clauses of the 
statute were found to be valid, the neces- 
sary conclusion from the manner in which 
the case was sent to the jury is that, if 
any of the clauses in question is invalid 
under the Federal Constitution, the con- 
viction cannot be upheld. 


We are thus brought to the question | 


whether any one of the three clauses, as 
construed by the State court, is upon its 
face repugnant to the Federal Constitu- 


| yiction could rest exclusively upon that tion so that it could not constitute a law- 


694. 


;court to relate to such 


is | 
it, and with it elimi- | 
‘Increase in Gasoline Levy Also 


Accordingly, disregarding | 


|} tax were also suggested. 
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Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated May 21 
W. M. Ferguson. Docket No. 18456. 


A lease not signed by the lessee 
transfers no property interest and is 
not evidence of a gift from one party 
to the other. 

Schiller 
31172. 


Petitioner sustained no deductible 
loss upon an exchange of stock of, and 
accounts against, another: corporation, 
for certain shares of its own capital 
stock. Houston Brothers Company, 21 
B. T. A. 804, followed. 


The Second National Bank and Trust| 


Company and George L. Humphrey, 
Executors and Trustees of the Estate oj 
Arthur D. Eddy, Deceased. Docket No. 
31764. 


The prior decedent died intestate on 
Aug. 4, 1918. From his estate the 
present decedent received certain cor- 
porate stock pursuant to an order of 
distribution made by the probate 
court on June 8, 1920. The present 
decedent died April 22, 1925. Held 
that in determining the net estate 
of the present decedent a deduction 
may not be taken under the provisions 
of section 303(a)(2) of the Revenue 
Act of 1924 on account of the cor- 
porate stock received from the estate 
of the prior decedent. . 


W. M. Ferguson. Docket No. 38744. 


The petitioner owned two tracts of 
land which were damaged by flood. 
Held, that the shrinkage in market 
value resulting therefrom is not de- 
ductible from gross income for Fed- 
eral tax purposes under the pro- 
visions of section 214(a)(4) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 as a loss sus- 
tained in that year. 


ful foundation for a criminal prosecution. 








Rulings by Board ‘State's Stamp Tax 


On Notes of Local . 
Company Upheld 


Meme Congeng. Reset Ne. South Carolina Levy on In- 


struments Created Within 
State Held Valid by Su- 


| 
| 
| 
| preme Court 
| 


GRANITEVILLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
| v. 
W. G. QUERY ET AL. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 596. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

Eastern District of South Carolina. 
P. F. HENDERSON (HENDERSON & Sa.iey of 
| counsel), for appellant; Jomn M. 
Danie1, Attorney General of South 
Carolina, and J. Fraser Lyon, filed 
brief for appellee. 


| Opinion of the Court 


May 18, 1931 


Mr. Chief Justice Hucnes delivered the 
opinion of the court. 


The Graniteville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a corporation of South Carolina, 
brought this suit in the District Court of 
the United States to restrain the col- 
lection of certain stamp taxes imposed 
upon its promissory notes under Act 574, 
Pp. 1089, of the Acts of 1928 of that State.() 
A motion for an interlocutory injunction 
was heard by three judges, as required 
by section 266 of the Judicial Code ‘(U. S. 
C., Tit. 28, sec. 380). Holding that the 
plaintiff had no adequate remedy at law, 
the court granted an injunction with re- 
spect to notes made outside the State but 
denied relief as to notes which were 
signed within the State. 44 Fed. (2d) 64. 


The principles to be applied have been. 


clearly set forth in our former decisions. | 


It has been determined that the concep- 
tion of liberty under the due process 


|clause of the Fourteenth Amendment em- 


braces the right of free speech. Gitlow v. 
New York, 268 U. S. 652, 666; Whitney v. 
California. 274 U. S. 357, 362, 371, 373; 
Fiske v. Kansas, 274 U. S. 380, 382. The 
right is not an absolute one, and the 
State in the exercise of its police power 
may punish the abuse of this freedom. 
There is no question but that the State 
may thus provide for the punishment of 
those who indulge in utterances which 
incite to violence and crime and threaten 
the overthrow of organized government 
by unlawful means. There is no constitu- 
tional immunity for such conduct 
horrent to our institutions. Gitlow v. 
New York, supra; Whitney v. California, 
Supra, We have no reason to doubt the 


| validity of the second and third clauses | 


of the statute as construed by the State 
incitements to 
violence. 

The question is thus narrowed to that 
of the validity of the first clause, that is. 
with respect to the display of the flag “as 
a sign, symbol or emblem of opposition to 
organized government,” and the construc- 
tion which the State court has placed 
upon this clause removes every element 
of doubt. The State court recognized the 
indefiniteness and ambiguity of the clause. 
The court considered that it might be 
construed as embracing conduct which the 
State could not constitutionally prohibit. 
Thus it was said that the clause “might 
be construed to include the peaceful and 


orderly opposition to a government as or- | 


ganized and controlled by one political 
party by those of another political party 
equally high minded and patriotic, which 
aid not agree with the one in power. It 
might also be construed to include peace- 
ful and orderly opposition to government 
by legal means and within constitutional 
limitations.” The maintenance of the op- 
portunity for free political discussion to 
the end that government may be re- 


sposive to the will of the people and that | 


changes may be obtained by lawful means, 
an oppartunity essential to the security 
of the Republic, is a fundamental prin- 


| ciple of our constitutional system. A stat- 


ute which upon its face, and as authorita- 
tively construed, is so vague and indefi- 


nite as to permit the punishment of the | 


fair use of this opportunity is repugnant 
to the guaranty of liberty contained in 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The first 
clause of the statute being invalid upon its 
face, the conviction of the appellant, which 
so far as the record discloses may have 
rested upon that clause exclusively, must 
be set aside. 


Case Remanded for 


Further Proceedings 

As for this reason the case must be 
remanded for further proceedings not in- 
consistent with this opinion, and other 
facts may be adduced in such proceedings, 
it is not necessary to deal with the ques- 
tions which have been argued at the bar 
as to the constitutional validity of the 
second and third clauses of the statute, 
not simply upon their face, but as ap- 
plied in the instant case; that is, to 
consider the conclusions of fact warranted 
by the evidence, either as shown by the 
original record filed with the court on the 
present appeal, or as disclosed by the 
stipulation, as to the import of which 
the parties do not agree. 

Judgment reversed. 

(The separate opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds and the dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Butler in this 
case will be found in full tert on 


> 


page 7.) 





Kerosene Tax Urged 


By Florida Governor 





Is Recommended 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., May 21. 
A tax on kerosene and an increase in 


the 6-cent gasoline tax were urged by the 


Governor of Florida, Doyle C. Carlton, 


It did|in a special message to the Legislature, 
|May 19. Additional taxes on automobiles, 


an electric power tax and an amusement 
The tax on 
electric curent should ‘include municipally 
owned power plants and the basis should 
be gross receipts rather than kilowatt 
hours, the Governor asserted. 

The new inheritance tax will produce 
approximately $2,000,000 annually, he pre- 
dicted. The income tax proposed in both 


houses was opposed as breaking the State's) 


pledge not to levy such a tax. 

Schools must be pPovided for, the Gov- 
ernor said, pointing out that 900 of them 
closed during the past year before com- 
pleting a six-months’ term and that many 
teachers have been unpaid. At least $200,- 
000 can be saved by eliminating useless 
inferior courts and redistricting the cir- 
cuit courts of the State, he declared. 





Florida Senate Passes 
Bill Taxing Chain Stores 


TALLAHASSEE, Fa., May 21. 


The Florida Senate has passed the bill 
(S. 476) defining chain stores and im- 


| posing a special license tax thereon. 


Britain Increases Phones 
New telephones are being installed in 
Great Britain at the rate of 6,000 per 

(Department of Commerce.) 


month, 


ab-| 


Facts Stipulated 
There is no controversy as to the facts, 


which were stipulated and found by the 
court substantially as foliows: 


“These notes were executed at various 
|times from July 24, 1923, to March 2, 
| 1930. The notes were all payable to banks, 
at their banking houses, respectively, out- 
side of South Carolina, none of them be- 
|ing located or doing any business within 
| that State. The custom and practice be- 
tween the plaintiff and each of the banks 
was that in each instance, at the office of 
| the bank, a line of credit was first es- 
| tablished; that is, an agreement was 
} made that the plaintiff’s borrowing from 
| the bank should never exceed a certain 
amount, each specific loan to be made 
thereafter being subject to acceptance by 
the bank. When a loan was desired, the 
bank having been notified that a loan 
would be desired at a certain date and 
an inquiry having peen made of it as to 
the then existing discount rate, the note 
| would be signed by the president or other 
executive officer of the plaintiff, and for- 
warded to the bank by meil. The note 
was subject to withdrawal and revocation 
| by the plaintiff until it was actually re- 
ceived and accepted by the bank and the 
proceeds actually placed to the credit of 
| the plaintiff in the bank. * * * Payment 
of the note was made to the bank at 
its banking house by the plaintiff send- 
ing checks from its office at Graniteville 
upon other banks; and when the note 
was paid, it was marked paid, or canceled, 
and returned to the plaintiff at Granite- 
| ville, S. C., and there kept. 


| “The foregoing facts apply to all of the 
|notes; but with reference to the place 
| where the notes were signed, they may 
| be divided into two classes. Prior to Dec, 
| 1, 1924, the plaintiff's executive officers re- 
| sided in Augusta, Ga., and all of its notes, 
{up to that time, were signed by its execu- 
tive officers in Augusta, Ga., and mailed 
from there to banks outside of South 
Carolina, and those notes were never in 
the State of South Carolina until after 
they were paid and returned to the plain- 
| tiff at its office at Graniteville, S.C. But 
after Dec. 1, 1924, plaintiff's executive of- 
| ficers resided at Graniteville, S. C., and the 
; notes executed subsequent to that time 
were signed by those officers of Granite- 
ville, S. C., placed in the mail there for 
| delivery to the bank outside of South Car- 
olina, and upon payment, were later re« 
ee to the plaintiff at Graniteville, 


Nature of Tax 


It is only as to the latter class of notes 
which were signed in South Carolina that 
| the District Court upheld the tax. The 
|) tax as thus sustained is an excise tax, of 
a familiar sort, levied with respect to the 
creation of instruments within the State, 
So laid, the tax was not imposed upon 
property, or upon the transfer of property, 
situated beyond the jurisdiction of the 
State as was found to be the case in Union 
Refrigerator Transit Company v. Ken- 
tucky, 199 U. 8. 194; Frick v. Pennsylvania, 
268 U. S. 473; Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany v. Minnesota, 280 U. S. 204; Baldwin 
v. Missouri, 281 U. S. 586; Beidler v. South 
Carolina Tax Commission, 282 U. S. 1. 


It is simply a tax levied in relation to 
an act done within the State in making 
an instrument. New York’ex. rel. Hatch 
v. Reardon, 204 U. 8S. 152; Brodnax v. Mis- 
| souri, 219 U. S. 285. See, also, Nicol v. 
Ames, 173 U. S. 509, 519. We see no 
| reason to doubt the validity of the tax as 
thus enforced. 

Order affirmed. 
on 

1. The statute is as follows: “Section 1, That 
on and after the passage of this act, there 
shall be levied, collected and paid, for and in 
respect of the several bonds, debentures or 
certificates of stock and indebtedness, and 
other documents, instruments, matters, and 
things mentioned and described in Schedule 
A of this act, or for or in respect of the vel- 
lum, parchment, or paper upon which such 
instrument, matter or things, or any of them, 
are written or printed, by any person who 
makes, signs, issues, sells, removes, tonsigns 
or ships the same or for whose benefit or use 
the same are made, signed, issued, sold, re- 
moved, consigned, or shipped, the several taxes 
specified in such schedule. 

Schedule A. 

4. Promissory notes, except bank notes is+ 
éued for circulation and executory contracts 
for the payment of money which are executed 
or carried out in an instrument of writing 
to which documentary stamps are affixed; 
nonnegotiable notes; written obligations to 
pey money, except as may herein otherwise 

e provided for; assignment of salaries, wages 
or other compensation; and for each renewal 
of same, for a sum not exceeding One Hun- 
dred ($100.00) Dollars, four (4) cents; and for 
each Additional One Hundred (8100.00) Dollars, 
or fractional part thereof, four (4) cents. 


Ohio Retail Merchants 
Advocate Income Taxes 


CoLuMBUS, OnI0, May 21, 

Ohio retail merchants, appearing re- 
cently before the taxation committees of 
the Senate and House in joint session, de- 
clared they favor a tax on both personal 


and corporation incomes as “the eventual 
policy” of the State. 


Discussing the classification bill before 
the Legislature and recommended by the 
special taxation committee, the mefe- 
chants’ representatives objected to the 
proposed administration of tangible prop- 
erty taxés by the State Tax Commission 
instead of by county authorities, and to 
|the proposed taxation of fixtures and in- 
|ventories of retail stores on the basis of 
{17 per cent of their true value. 

Two income tax bills, drawn by the spe- 
cial taxation committee, but not having , 
its recommendations, have been intro- 
| duced. 
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‘Date of Issue’ Separate Opinion and Dissent — Listening Public Formation of Utility 


In New Jersey 
Policy Define 


Court Holds Policy Contest- 
able Within One Year 
After Officers Actually 


Signed the Contract 


TRENTON, N. J., May 21. 

In construing the meaning of an incon- 
testable clause of a life insurance policy 
which provided that the policy should be 
incontestable “after one year from its 
date of issue,” the New Jersey Court of 
Errors and Appeals held May 18 that the 
“date of issue” is the date of issue as 


specified in the policy itself even though 
the insurance was to have been effective 
from the date of making application. The 
case was entitled Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America v. Connallon. 

The policy in question was issued with- 
out medical examination. On June 11, 
1928, the first monthly premium was paid 
but testimony indicated the insured did 
not sign the application until July 23. 
The premium receipts and the application 
provided the insurance was to be effec- 
tive from the date of application if the 
insured was then in soundwhealth and the 
risk was accepted by the home office. The 
policy itself was dated Aug. 6, 1928. 


The insured died June 23, 1929, and on 
Aug. 2 of that year the insurance com- 
pany filed a bill for a decree that the 
Policy never took effect because the in- 
sured was not in sound health at its date 
and the policy was obtained through 
fraudulent representations as to the in- 
sured’s health. 


The, insurance company contended that 
the pdlicy never became effective because 
it was provided it “shall not take effect 
if on the date hereof the insured be not 
in sound health.” It was proved that the 
insured was not in sound health and had 
made false statements in his application, 
but the court ruled that this provision of 
the policy must be considered with the 
incontestable clause as meaning that the 
company had one year after the date of 
issue of the policy to rescind the contract 
if the insured had not been in good health. 


The court then held that the company 
had actedewithin the one year contestable 
period because “this policy did not issue 
until it was signed and executed by the 
proper officers” which was on Aug. 6, 1928. 


Agents to Lose Licenses 
If Premiums Are Withheld 


Maoptson, Wis., May 21. 


Insurance agents who withhold or con- 
vert to their own use premiums they col- 
lect, or who fail to transmit applications 
to the companies they represent, would be 
penalized by having their licenses revoked 
by the State Insurance Commissioner un- 
der the provisions of a bill (S. 111) just 
passed by the Wisconsin Legislature. Such 
agents would be barred from having any 
license renewed for a period of not less 
than six months nor more than three 
years. 

Another measure passed by the Legis- 
lature (A. 622) provides for the creation 
of life insurance trusts, permitting the 
insured to retain the right to borrow on 
or surrender the policy without affecting 
the validity of the trust. 


Another bill (S. 214) now before the 
Governor amends the statute relating to 
group life insurance for members of labor 
unions to include any association of public 
employes. Under this measure, it is not 
necessary that the members of the or- 
ganization be actively engaged in the same 
occupation. 


Requirements for the writing of life in- 
Surance on the lives of children are pre- 
scribed in a bill (S. 205) which also has 
been approved by the Legislature. 


Oregon Insurer Fined, 
Commissioner Is Upheld 


Satem, Orec., May 21. 
Upon being adjudged guilty of rebating 
and the issuance of a fire insurance policy 
which did not state upon its face the 
amount and rate of premium paid, in vio- 
lation of section 46-141, Oregon Code 1930, 
John Schibel & Company, an insurance 
agency of Portland, was assessed a fine 
of $100 in the Circuit Court for Marion 
County, the maximum amount to be im- 
posed under the statute, upon appeal from 
the findings of the State Insurance Com- 
missioner, A. H. Averill. This is the first 
instance of an appeal from the order of 
an Insurance Commissioner of Oregon, ac- 
cording to Mr. Averill, who feels that the 
upholding of his ruling will have a salu- 
tary morai effect upon the conduct of the 
insurance business in the State. 


The case arose on appeal from the find- 
ings and ruling of Commissioner Averill, 
after hearing of complaint instituted by 
the Eugene Fire Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation, in which the agency was found 
guilty, and its license, affecting the resi- 
dent agencies of 15 companies, was can- 
celled. When the case came on [or hear- 
ing in chambers, on appeal, the extreme 
penalty of license revocation was modi- 
fied by the imposition of the fine, by con- 
sent, and the appeal was dismissed. 





Old Age Relief Sought 
By Many in New York 


More Than 30,000 Received 
Average of $27.48 in April 


New York, N. Y., May 21. 


Applications for relief under the New 
York old age security law in the counties 
and cities of the State numbered 4,926 
in April and the total number filed from 
Sept. 1, 1930, to May 1, 1931, was 60,600, 
according to a report submitted to the 
State Department of Social Welfare at its 
monthly meeting in New York May 20. 
The number of applications from New 
York City is 26,802 and from other parts 
of the State 33,798. The following addi- 
tional information was furnished: 


More than 5 per cent of the total ap- 
plications have been withdrawn or the 
a oe roy have died. Of the 45,785 ap- 
plications investigated and decided, 11,426 
or 25 per cent were denied. 


There were 32,323 recipients of relief 
under the law in April, while cases await- 
ing investigation numbered 12,889 on May 
1. The total amount paid for relief during 
April was $888,247 or an average of $27.48 
per person. In the New York City the 
average was $33.91, while in the rest of the 
State it was $21.27. 


The industrial depression is shown to 
be a large factor in the continued influx 
of new applications. If the present rate 
continues, the number of recipients of 
relief before the end of the year will ap- 
proximate 50,000 and the expenditures of 
the public welfare districts will exceed 


reimbursed by the State. 
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Are Filed In ‘Red Flag’ Case Advised to Serve 


d Two Justices of Supreme Court Offer Views on 


Appeal From California Conviction 


Mr. Justice McReynolds, in a separate|tion peaceably advocating changes in our 
opinion and Mr. Justice Butler, in a dis-| Constitution, laws or form of government, 


senting opinion, reached conclusions con- 
: trary to that of the majority of the Su- 
|preme Court of the United States in the 
case of Stromberg v. People of the State 
of California, No. 584, involving the valid- 
ity of the so-called Red Flag law of Cali- 
fornia. Their opinions follow in full text: 


Separate opinion or Mr. Justice Mc- 
REYNOLDS: 
' This court often has announced, and 
scores and perhaps hundreds of times 
has applied the rule, that it may not 
pass upon any question in a cause conting 
from a State court which the record fails 


to show was there determined or duly | 


presented for determination. 


The only Federal matter ruled upon by 
the court below (district court of ap- 
peais), and the only one there submitted, 
arose upon the general demurrer to the 
information. Did this adequately set 
forth an offense for which the defendant 
could be punished without violating the 
Fourteenth Amendment? 


Section 403a, Penal Code of California, 
provides— 

Any person who displays a red flag, ban- 
ner or badge or any flag, badge, banner, or 
device of any color or form whatever in any 
public place or in any meeting place or pub- 
lic assembly, or from or on any house, build- 
ing or window as a sign, symbol or emblem 
of opposition to organized government or as 
an invitation or stimulus to anarchistic ac- 
tion or as an aid to propaganda that is of 
a seditious character is guilty of a felony. 

‘And the information charged that the 
plaintiff “did wilfully, unlawfully, and 
feloniously display a red flag and banner 
in a public place and a meeting place 
as a sign, symbol, and an emblem of 
opposition to organized government and 
as an invitation and stimulus to anarchis- 
tic action and as an aid to propaganda 
that is and was of a seditious character.” 


Below, counsel definitely “stated that he 
was satisfied that the instructions ‘to the 
jury) were correct, and waived any claim 
of error on that account.” Accordingly, 
decision was not requested upon any ques- 
tion arising out of the charge; no such 
question was decided. The instructions 
were properly disregarded and are now 
unimportant. 

The sole matter of a Federal nature 
considered by the Court of Appeals was 
the claim that the provisions of section 
403a of the Penal Code were in conflict 
with the Fourteenth Amendment. It held 
the statute divisible and that as petitioner 
stood charged with violating all of the 
inhibitions therein, some of which were 
certainly good, the conviction could not 


be upset even if one paragraph were in-| 
valid. The conclusion seems plainly right! 


and, I think, the 
should be affirmed. 


challenged judgment 


Opinion Dissenting 


From Majority 
Mr. Justice BuTLER, dissenting: 


The court decides that, in so far as sec- 
tion 403a declares it a crime to display a 
flag for the first purpose specified, “as an 
emblem of opposition to organized gov- 
ernment,” the section denies right of free 
speech, and the court holds that right to 
be included in the concept of “liberty” 
safeguarded against State action by the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. It sustains the parts forbid- 
ding the public display of a flag “as an 
invitation or stimulus to anarchistic ac- 
tion or as an aid to propaganda that is 
of a seditious character.” 


The count on which the conviction rests 
charges that the appellant displayed a flag 
in ways and for all the purposes de- 
nounced by the section. Assuming all the 
clauses of the section to be valid, the dis- 
play of a flag for the purpose specified in 
any one of them would be sufficient to 
warrant conviction. The court holds the 
first clause invalid and, finding that the 
Judgment may have rested upon that 
clause exclusively, sets aside the convic- 
tion. 


1. I am of opinion that the record 
affirmatively shows that appellant was 


not convicted for violation of the first 
clause. 
Shortly prior to the trial of this case, 


the Supreme Court of California held in- 
| valid a city ordinance purporting to make 
unlawful the public display of a flag or 


| 792-801. 


although such changes may be based upon 
theories or principles of government an- 
tagonistic to those which now serve as 


their basis, may adopt a flag or emblem |. 


signifying the purpose of such organiza- 
tion, and that the display or possession 
of such flag or emblem can not be made 
an unlawful act.” 


The effect of the three instructions here 
referred to was definitely to direct the 
jury that defendant had the right with- 
out limit to advocate peaceable changes 
in our Government, that under our Con- 
stitution and laws an organization peace- 
ably advocating changes in our Govern- 
ment, no matter to what extent or upon 
what theories or principles, may adopt a 
flag signifying the purposes of such or- 
ganization, and that it is impossible to 
make that unlawful. 


Validity of Clause Said 
Not Separately Questioned 


2. The record fails to show that, aside 
from having the trial judge give to the 
jury these instructions suggested by her, 
defendant did in any manner separately 
challenge in the trial court the validity 
of the first clause. 

That question could not have been 
raised by the demurrer to the informa- 
tion because it charged conjunctively the 
three purposes that are disjunctively de- 
nounced by the section. And the failure 
of defendant’s counsel in any manner to 
object or except to State's instruction No. 
17 coupled with his statement before the 
District Court of Appeal (62 Cal. App. 788, 
791) that “he was satisfied that the in- 
structions were correct, and waived any 
claim of error on that account” indubita- 
bly shows that he was of opinion that the 
giving of defendant's instructions above 
quoted eliminated all possibility of con- 
viction for the display of a flag as an 
emblem of peaceable opposition to organ- 
ized government. 

3. And, if defendant at the trial did 
assail the first clause, that contention is 
shown by the opinion of the court below 
to have been definitely waived. 

It is there stated that (pp. 789-790): 
“The part of section 403a necessary to be 
considered in passing upon the questions 
raised by the appeal, reads as follows: 
‘Any person who displays a red flag * * * 
in any meeting place * * * as an aid to 
propaganda that is of a seditious character 
is guilty of a felony.” That statement 
is closely followed by the one showing that 
defendant's counsel was satisfied with the 
instructions. 

These definite statements in the opinion 
were agreed to by the three judges con- 
stituting the court. They are not in any 
manner negatived or impaired by the con- 
curring opinion of two of the judges. pp. 
The first clause was discussed 
in the concurring opinion only for the 
purpose of showing that, notwithstanding 
its questionable validity, the rest of the 
section should be held valid. Clearly these 
judges did not intend to sustain a con- 
viction resting on the clause so questioned 
in their opinion. 


Statements of 
Judges Quoted 


The full substance of all they say that 
has any bearing follows (p. 794): “Appel- 
lant’s contention that section 403a of 


| the Penal Code is unconstitutional on the 


ground that it is an unwarranted limita- 
tion on the right of free speech guaran- 
teed to the people by the Constitutions of 
the United States and of the State of 
California, deserves serious consideration. 
She directs her argument to the phrase 
in section 403a of the Penal Code ‘of op- 
position to organized government.’ If 
opposition to organized government were 
the only act prohibited by this section 
we might be forced to agree with appel- 
lant.” 

After some pages of discussion they con- 
clude as to the second clause (p. 796): 
“It is therefore clear that when section 
403a of the Penal Code prohibits a dis- 
play of a red flag as an _ invitation or 
stimulus to anarchistic action it pro- 
hibits acts which have a well-defined and 
well-settled meaning in the law of our 


}land, a teaching which if allowed to be 


|emblem of an organization espousing for | 


the government of the people of the 
United States principles antagonistic to 
our Constitution or form of government. 
In re Hartman, 182 Cail. 447. Under that 
decision the California lower courts were 
bound to hold invalid the first clause of 
section 403a construed as peaceable oppo- 
sition to organized government. And the 
record shows that in the case before us 
counsel and the trial court had that de- 
cision in mind. 

The instruction quoted and relied on 
in the opinion here is No. 17, requested 
by the State’s attorney. The opinion con- 
strues that instruction as if it stood alone. 
It does not stand alone. Defendant's at- 
| torney did not object or except to it but 


on the other hand requested, and the 
court gave, other instructions. They are 
Nos. 10 and 11 as follows: 

“You are instructed that the inhabit- 
ants of the United States have both in- 
dividually and collectively the right to 
advocate peaceable changes in our Con- 


Stitution, laws, or form of government, 
although such changes may be based upon 
theories or principles of government an- 


tagonistic to those which now serve as 
their basis. . 
“You are instructed that under the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and of this State, an organiza- 


Full Notice Required 
Of Pipe Line Rate Cut 


Railroads’ One-day Proposal 


Denied I, C. C. Sanction 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 19 denied the application of rail- 
roads serving the new East Texas Oil 
Field for authority to make effective on 
one day's notice reduced freight rates on 
crude petroleum from the East Texas 
Field to Mid-Continent refining points in 
Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma, 

The rates proposed ranged from 3 to 
5% cents per 100 pounds below those now 
in effect, and were designed to meet com- 
petition from pipe lines serving the Mid- 
Continent refineries, as well as the com- 
petitive rail rates in effect from the 
Smackover and Panhandle fields in Texas. 

Among the carriers involved in the pro- 
posed rate cut were the Missouri Pacific, 
the Texas & Pacific, the St. Louis South- 
western, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the 
Kansas City Southern and the St. Louis- 
San Francisco. 

Action of the Commission in refusing 
permission to the carriers to make the 
rates effective on less than the 30 day's 
statutory notice does not preclude their 
becoming effective on statutory notice if 


; it was said at the Sixth Section Board, 





put into force and effect would mean 
revolution in its most dreaded form.” 
Turning then to a consideration of the 
third clause, they say: “The section in 
question also prohibits the display of a 
red flag as an aid to propaganda that is 
of a seditious nature.” After discussion, 
they conclude ‘p. 796) that: “The term 
‘sedition’ and the word ‘seditious’ have 
well-defined meanings in law. That the 
teaching of sedition against our Govern- 
ment can be and has long been prohibited 
needs no further citation of authorities.” 
Then summing up as to the second and 
third clauses, they say ‘p. 797): “As we 
view the provisions of section 403a of the 
Penal Code, its prohibition of displaying 
a red flag ‘as an invitation or stimulus 
to anarchistic action, or as an aid to 
propaganda that is of a seditious char- 
acter’ is certain, and a proper and con- 
stitutional and legislative enactment. It 
is not contrary to the provisions of either 
the State or Federal Constitutions guar- 
anteeing freedom of speech to our people.” 


Conclusion Based on 


Two Prior Opinions 


They refer again to the first 
“The constitutionality of the phrase of 
this section, ‘of opposition to organized 
government’ is questionable.” And, dis- 
closing the purpose of the reference, they 
say: “This phrase can be eliminated from 
the section without materially changing 
its purposes. The section is complete with- 
out it, and with it eliminated it can be 
upheld as a constitutional enactment by 


clause 


Tuning to Another Station 
Best Way to Eliminate Ob- 
jectionable Advertising, 
Says General Saltzman 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


he is able to prescribe depend on the 
number of hearers he reaches. If ex- 
cessive and objectionable advertising 
causes a large number of his hearers to 
tune in another station, the effect will 
be magical on the broadcast owner. 
From the many discussions which have 
taken place in the meetings of the Fed- 


|eral Radio Commission, I know that that 


the Legislature of the State of California.” | 


I am of opinion that fair consideration 
of both opinions in all their parts makes 
it very clear that defendant did not claim 
below that under the charge the jury 
might or could have found her guilty of 
violating the first clause of the section, 
that the district court of appeal did not 
decide or consider whether conviction un- 
der that clause was or could lawfully be 
had, and that the validity of the. first 
clause was discussed in the toncurring 
opinion only upon the question whether, 
if that part of the section were uncon- 
stitutional, the other parts must also fail. 

4. It seems to me that on this record the 
court is not called on to decide whether 
the mere display of a flag as the emblem 
of a purpose, whatever its sort, is speech 
within the meaning of the constitutional 
protection of speech and press or to decide 
whether such freedom is a part of the 
liberty protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment or whether the anarchy that 
is certain to follow a successful “opposi- 
tion to organized government” is not a 
sufficient reason to hold that all activities 
to that end are outside the “liberty” so 
protected. Cf. Prudential Ins. Co. v 
Cheek, 259 U. S. 530. Gitlow v. New York, 
268 U. S. 652, 666. Whitney v. California, 
274 U. S. 357. Fiske vy. Kansas, 274 U. S. 


| 380. 
$1,000,000 a month, half of which will be no objection is made by interested parties, | 


I am of opinion that the judgment be- 


| low should be affirmed. 


Commission is deeply sympathetic with the 
cause of education. The Commission has 
some appreciation of the great importance 
of your work to our national life; it 
has some appreciation of the problems 


confronting you, and it desires to be help-| 


ful in this great cause which will only 
make the world better and the lives of 
our people happier. 

The records of the Commission plainly 
show that educational institutions of our 
country were not tardy in the early days 
of radio in realizing the usefulness of this 
new utility in their work. The records 
show that a goodly number of stations are 
licensed to these institutions. The value 
of radio in such work is further evidenced 
by the desire of educational institutions 
and organizations for increased radio fa- 
cilities. The Commission has _ received 
numerous applications for permits for the 
construction of additional educational sta- 
tions, as well as numerous applications 
for additional power or operating time for 
those already established. 

I have noticed great disappointment on 
the part of some of these applicants when 
the privileges sought could not be granted. 
In connection with the disappointment 
incident to the denial of such an applica- 
tion, I am moved to say that a great 
many other applicants submitting requests 
for similar permits for other purposes hae 
experienced the same sadness. Some of 
these disappointed applicants naturally 
harbor thoughts to the general effect that 
the Radio Commission is a “hard-boild” 
agency and has awMitrarily deprived the 
applicant of a valuable and a deserved 
privilege 

Believe Action Is Arbitrary 


In the minds of some of the taxpayers 
of this great Nation there is a belief that 
the Federal Radio Commission arbitrarily 
allots radio broadcasting facilities to the 
various sections of the country in accord- 
ance with the dictates of its own sweet 
will, and the question is frequently asked: 
“On what plan or policy do you allot 
facilities to the various sections of our 
country?” In reply, I must say that the 
distribution to the various States is pre- 
scribed by law and little is left to the 
sweet will of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion 

The United States is divided into five 
radio zones by act of Congress. An 
amendment to the original Radio Act, 
known as the Davis Amendment, pre- 
scribes that the radio facilities in each 
zone shall be equal, and further prescribes 
that the allotment to the States in each 
zone shall be in accordance with their 
relative population. The Federal 
Commission having decided on the maxi- 
mum allowance of radio facilities that can 
be permitted on the number of frequen- 
cies available for use in the United States, 
it then allots a percentage to each State 
in accordance with the law. 

Subject of Much Argument 

The provisions of the Davis amendment 
have been the subject of much discussion 
and argumentThere is little doubt that 
at the time this amendment was pre- 
pared by a most able legislator who had 
the best intersts of radio at heart, there 
was a need for a yardstick for the dis- 


tribution of radio in the United States, 
and that it served a useful purpose at 
the time. In general, the Davis amend- 


ment allots facilities to States in accord- 
ance with population. But radio broad- 
casting has developed in a marked degree 
since the passage of the Davis amend- 
ment. 

As broadcasting has developed and be- 
come a very important feature in the 
daily life of our people, there has also 
developed a feeling that possibly too much 
weight has been given to population and 
that other factors, as, for example, area, 
should receive consideration in arranging 
the distribution of broadcasting facilities 
in our country. However, this is not a 
matter that the Radio Commission can 
change. The Commission must simply 
carry out the wishes of Congress as ex- 
pressed in the law today. 

Foremost Radio Country 

The United States today is the foremost 
radio country in the world. It makes the 
greatest use of radio and the best use of 
radio of all the nations of the world. 
Our great communication companies have 
extended their far-flung radio circuits to 
the uttermost parts of the earth and are 
operating them with the best equipment 
in the world. Our great fleet of merchant 
marine on the seven seas today can ,be 
reached at any time by radio sets made 
in our country. Technical genii, which 
outclass those of the days of Aladdin, 
have performed radio miracles with our 
telephone service and it is possible for 
you today at the telephone in your office 
or your home to be connected with a tele- 
phone subscriber in many distant lands 
and with the great passenger steamers 
on the high seas. 

Wonderful radio compasses and direc- 
tion finders made in American factories 
are contributing to the safety of life at 
sea in a manner never dreamed of a few 
decades ago. Radio communication ap- 
paratus designed and made in our coun- 
try and serving the great fleet of airplanes 
and gound stations on our rapidly grow- 
ing airways are becoming deciding factors 
in the development of aviation in our 
land. Three score of cities in our coun- 
try have municipal radio systems for in- 
creasing the efficiency of our police sys- 
tems. 


And greatest of all—most important of | 


all—and largely responsible for all—our 
technical research laboratories experi- 
menting in the new and better uses of 
radio, are so outstanding, so well known 
in the world today that English has be- 
come the technical language of radio. 

The contemplation of what the near fu- 
ture has in store for us in radio is most 
fascinating. 


we shall see the sender. 


will be the next application of radio to the 
human machine? 

All the frequencies for these many and 
varied uses are provided by the Federal 
Radio Commission. Do you wish to use 
one of these precious frequencies for some 
public purpose? You can apply for such 
a facility, but Congress has said that no 
special consideration shall be paid to you 
over any other applicant. The Federal 
Radia,Commission cannot arbitrarily take 
one away from someone now licensed to 
use it and arbitrarily give it to you. Both 
the law and the courts have made this 
very plain. But Congress has prescribed 


Radio | 


It is quite sure that soon, | 
in addition to hearing the radio signals, | 
Having responded | 
to the senses of hearing and seeing, what | 
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Subsidiary Effect of Decision 


In Middle West Is Described (f Supreme Court 


As Radio Censor Trade Commission Hears History of the Union On Ohio Utilities | 
Electric Light and Power Company | 





The formation of the Union Electric] the new 


Light and Power Company, a subsidiary 
of the North American Edison Company, 
which is owned by the North American 
Company, and its three subsequent re- 
organizations were described in _ testi- 
mony May 21 before the Federal Trade 
Commission by A. E. Lundvall, examiney, 
appearing at the Commission's inquiry 
into power and gas utilities. 

Mr. Lundvall testified that when the 
North American Company organized the 
North American Edison Company in 1922 
it conveyed to the latter all of the out- 
standing common stock of its St. Louis 
subsidiary, the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company. The holding company 
also conveyed directly to the Union com- 
pany public utilities in which it had a 
controlling interest in order to enlarge 
the Union company’s system in the St. 
Louis district. : 

The more important of the companies 
sO conveyed, according to the examiner, 
were the Laclede Power Company, Light 
and Development Company of St. Louis, 
Mississippi River Power Company and 
Central Mississippi Valley Electric Prop- 
erties, Union Electric Light and Power 
Company of Illinois, East St. Louis and 
Suburban Company, St. Louis and Alton 
Railway Company, Alton Railway Com- 
pany, Alton Gas Company, and Alton 
Light and Power Company. 

The Union company was first organized 
in 1902 as a consolidattion of Imperial 
Electric Light, Heat & Power Company 
and the Citizens Electric Lighting & 
Power Company, which were engaged in 
the electric light and power business in 
St. Louis, it was testified. In 1903 the 
company was consolidated with the Mis- 
souri Edison Electric Company to form 
a new company, also known as the Union 
Electric Light & Power Company. 


Third Company 


° ‘| ~ 
Organized in 1917 

In 1917 the Union company (No. 2) was 
consolidated with the Perry County Pub- 
lic Utilities Company to form the third 
company bearing the same title. In 1923, 
it was set forth, the company effected a 
plan of reorganization whereby a 
company, organized under the name of 


reveals a decrease 


jof the 


company consisted of 100,000 
shares of common stock of par value of 
$100 per share. The plan of consolida- 
tion providing for the distribution of 
shares of the new company resulted in a 
total outstanding capitalization for Union 
Electric Light and Power’ Company (No. 
2) of $5,850,000 with the balance of 
the authorized capital stock of $4,150,000 
remaining in the treasury of the company, 
$1,165,000 of it resulting from the exchange 
of one share for every two shares of the 
$3,300,000 held in the treasury of the 
Union company (No, 1) and the bal- 
ance of $2,500,000 being reserved in ac- 
cordance with the articles of consolida- 
tion. A comparison of the capitalization 
of the new company with that of the old 
in capitalization of 
$4,850.000, it was shown. 

The third corporation to bear the name 
of Union Electric Light & Power Company 
was organized in 1917 as a consolidation 
of the Union Company (number 2) and 
Perry County Public Utilities Company, the 
latter operating in Perryville, Mo. The 
Perry Company was a subsidiary of the 
Electric Company of Missouri, which in 
turn was Owned by the North American 
Company, according to testimony. 

An important reason for this consolida- 
tion, the examiner testified, appears to 
have been the destfre to close the liens of 
the first mortgage of Union Company 
(number 2), the prior liens of the Mis- 
souri Edison Electric Company and the 
Missouri Edison Electric Light and Power 
Company, and {fo subject the property of 
the Electric CofMpany of Missouri and all 
other after-acquired property to a first 
lien of an existing refunding and extension 
mortgage “probably to improve the credit 
standing of bonds issued under the latter 
mortgage, otherwise all new _ property 
would have been subject to the limitation 
‘after acquired’ property clauses 


(of the old liens. 


Toward the end of 1922 a plan of re- 


| organization was effected whereby a new 


new | 


company under the name of Missouri Edi- 
son Light and Power Company acquired 
the property and business of the prede- 
cessor company. The Missouri company 
was subsequentlly changed to Union Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company, which is 
the present name. According to the rec- 


| ords available, the examiner testified, no 


Missouri Edison Light & Power Company, | 


subsequently changed to Union Electric 
Light & Power Company, acquired all 
the properties and business of its prede- 
cessor. 

Testimony regarding the initial organi- 
zation of the Union company brought out 
that the capitalization of the consolidated 
company was $3,200,000 in excess of the 
capitalization of *the constituent com- 
panies, but that this increase was more 
than offset by a decrease in capitalization 
of $4,850,000 in the following year when 
the Union company was consolidated with 
Missouri Edison Electric Company to form 
Union company (No. 3). 

The examiner explained that when the 
consolidation with Missouri Edison to 


| ferred stock, a condition which made it} 


change in capitalization occurred as a 
result of the formation of the Union com- 
pany ‘No. 4) except an issue of 99,240 
shares of no par value common stock with 
a stated value of $20 per share, for which 
a total of $1,984,000 cash was received. 
The reason given by North American 
Company for the formation of the present 
company, according to testimony, is that 
by 1922 practically all of the authorized 
preferred stock of the Union company 
(No. 3) had been sold throughout the 
territory served by the company and that 


the Missouri statutes then required that |jaxa 
the affirmative vote of every holder of | 
| preferred stock be obtained in order to| 


increase the authorized amount of pre- 


form the reorganized Union company was /| impossible to increase that kind of capital 
effected the authorized capital stock of! liability. 





1040461, G. Thorpe, Mead covering, D. C 
Mass., Doc. E 3150, G. Thorpe, et al. v. 
Gilchrist Co Consent decree dismissing 
bill with prejudice Jan. 25, 1930. 

1062827, W. H. Hinz, Soap dish, D. C. 
Mass., Doc. E 3063. W. H. Hinz, et al. v. 
Hamblin & Russell Mfg. Co., Inc Dis- 
missed without prejudice Dec. 3, 1929 

1067290. Washburn & Comtois, Culinary 


Doc. E 3064, The Wash- 
& Russell Mfg. Co., 
prejudice Dec. 3, 


utensil, D. C. Mass.. 
burn Co. v. Hamblin 
Inc Dismissed without 
1929 

1089405, W. S. Ferguson, Reinforced con- 
crete dock or pler, filed March 2, 1931, D 
C.N. J. Doc. E 4189, The Dock & Terminal 
Engineering Co., et al. v. Standard Oil Co, 
of N. J. Same, filed March 5, 1931, D. C 
N. J.. Doc. E 4190, The Dock & Terminal 
Engineering Co., et al. v. Bayway Terminal, 
Inc. Same, filed March 6, 1931, D. C., Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii (Honolulu), Doc. E 425, 
The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., et 
al. v. Inter-Island Steam Navigation  Co., 
Ltd. Doc. 4690, The Dock & Terminal Engi- 
neering Co. et al. v. Ford Motor Co. Dis- 
missed April 20,-1931 


1104013 (See 1112811.) 

1112437, G. Cody, Anti-syphon self-scour- 
ing trap, filed Jan. 20, 1931, D. C. N. J. 
Doc. E 4183, Cody Brass Works, Inc., et 
al v. J. O. Pearson, et al 

1112811, E. W. Labombarde, Combination 
feed for sheet material, 1580612, H. 8S. 
Labombarde, Stacker, file@ Feb. 19, 1931, 


Staude, Folding and glu- 


and 1104013, E.G 
same, Glue-pot for 


ing machine, 1127538, 
box-making machines, included by counter- 
claim March 31, 1931 c. Minn. (St 
Paul), Doc. E 2180, The International Paper 
Box Machine Co. vy. E. G. Staude Mfg. Co 

1113149, E. H. Armstrong. Wireless receiv~- 
ing system, D. C. N. J., Doc. 4104, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. ¥. Radio Craft 
Co., Inc., et al. Dismissed March 16, 1931. 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- 
ing by luminescent tubes, filed April 17 
1931, D. C., N. D. Calif., N. Div., Doc, 582, 
Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc. v. A 
Alderson (Alderson Neon Sign Co.) Doc 
E, 3158, Claude Neon Lights, Inc., et al. \ 
J. B. Linstrom, et al Consent decree dis- 
missing bill against The Pierce-Arrow Sales 
Co. and for an injunction against J B 
Linstrom May 22, 1930 

1127538 (See 1112811.) 

1127660, J. H. McMichael, Method 
apparatus for transporting and treating 
concrete, D. C. N. J., Doc. E 2838, Concrete 
Mixing & Conveying Co. v. Heyman & Good- 
man Co.,, et al. Dismissed March 18, 1931 

1179476, G. P. Thomas, Metal punching 
machinery, filed April 17, 1931, D. C.. E. D 
Mich., 8S. Div., Doc. 4743, Whitman & Barnes, 
Inc. v. Allied Products Corp 

1193613, M. Riegler, Method and means 
for treating paper pulp, D. C. Mass., Doc 
K 2943, L. Schopper, et al. v. Star Brass 
Mfg. Co. Decree c. 30, 1929 

1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block and 
method of making same, D. C N J., Doc, 
3824, Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. J. Cimo, 
et al Decree for plaintiff Feb. 13, 1931 
Doc. E 3827, Crosier-Straub, Inc., et al. Vv 
Hi-Test Concrete Products, Inc. Consent 
decree for injunction March 11, 1931 Same, 
filed Feb. 4, 1931, D. C J.. Doc. E 4179, 
Crozier-Straub, Inc., et_al. v. Cincercrete 
Products, Inc., et al. Same, filed Feb 
1931, D. C. N. J., Doc. EB 4185, Croster- 
Straub, Inc., et al. v. Rockland’ Concrete 
Products, Inc., et al. Same, filed March 13, 
1931, D.C. N. J., Doc. E 4191, Crozier-Straub, 
Materials Co., 


of and 


Inc., et al. v. New Jersey i 
Inc. Same. filed March 28, 1931, D. C. N. 
J., Doc. B 4197, Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al, 
v. J. Bokop, et al. 

122755/, Cochran & Younger. Make ready 
of impression cylinder of printing presses, 
D. C. Mass, Doc, E 3004, New ngland 


Fibre Blanket Co. v. New England Newspaper 
Publishing Co. Injunction April 25, 1929 
1271529, C. Hopkins, Acoustic device, 
D. C. N. J.. Doc. E 2770, Lektophone Corp 
vy. Pal Radio Corp. Discontinued Feb. 18, 
1921 Doc. E 3999, Lektophone Corp. Vv. Ap- 
pollo Radio Co., Inc Discontinued Feb. 9, 
1931 Doc. FE 4000, Lektophone Corp. Vv 
Naedele-Janney, Inc Decree as above. 
1294733, E. Weigele, Guide rail oiler, C 
Cc. A. 3d Cir. Doc. 4472, R. W. Bristol 
(Atlas Elevator Devices Co.) v. Otis Eleva- 
tor Co. Decree reversed 4 ril 3. 1931 ‘ 
1302205, At Pagliuca, Chocolate coating 
waahies D. C. Mass. Doc. EB 3318, Na- 
tional Equipment Co. v. J. W. Greer Co. 


frequency if you can show a better use| 


than is now being made of it. 


In carrying out the wishes of Congress, | 
a grave responsibility rests on the Com- | 
It has in its trust a wonderful | 


mission. 
agency belonging to the people and our 


people have a right to demand the most | 


careful, just and righteous administration 


}® procedure by which you can obtain aj of that trust, 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


bill 


without 


Consent decree dismissing 
prejudice Nov. 28, 1930. 

1365848, W. M. Purvis, Railway construc- 
tion, D. C., W. D. Okla. (Oklahoma City), 
Doc. E 1044, V. M. Purvis, et al. v. Okla- 
homa Rwy. Co. Dismissed for want of 
prosecution Feb. 9, 1931. 

1391738, F. E. Key, Sealing paste, D. C 
Mass., Doc. E 2068, Key Boiler Equipment 
Co, v. A. M. Coleman (Coleman Equipment 
Co.). Decree affirmed (notice pril 15, 
1931). 

1422968, E. B. Hofertepen, Boots and 
shoes, D. C, Mass., Doc. E 3207, Hafertepen 
Patents Co., Inc. v. A. J. Bates Co. Con- 
sent decree dismissing bill Sept. 26, 1930. 

1447193, J. A. Watt, Water closet valve, 
D. C., 8. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 58/240, American 
Rubber Products Corp. v. Durst Mfg. Co., 
Inc Consent decree for plaintiff (notice 
April 13, 1931) 

1475980, O. Zerk# Lubricating apparatus, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2853, The Bassick Mig 
Co. v. Ramsdell Tool & Mfg. Co. Decree 
for plaintiff July 31, 1929. Doc. E 2854, The 
Bassick Mfg. Co. vy. U. 8. Screw & Stamp- 
ing Co. Consent decree for injunction July 
9, 1928. Doc. E 2986, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v 
Commonwealth Screw Co Injunction § is- 
sued May 25, 1929 

1488604, M. A. Lawton 
struction, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2765, A. J 
Morse & Son, Inc. v, Shotwell Pump & Tank 
Co Dismissed without prejudice for lack 
of prosecution Jan. 2, 1930 

1526982, E. W. Hill, Stencil 
8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 50/57, A. B 
Eagle Typewriter Co Decree 
(notice April 15, 1931) 

1561064, J. Edgar, Hob grinding machine, 
1617798, same, Art of grinding hobs, D. C 
E. D. Mich., 8. Div., Doc. 3490 
man Co. v. Michigan Tool Co 
cree for plaintiff April 17, 1931 


Suction-valve con- 


sheet, D. C., 
Dick Co. v 
for plaintiff 


Bar ber-Col- 
Consent de- 


1580612 (See 1112811.) 

1612788, J. Walten, Tire flap, D. C. N. J., 
Doc. E 3068, C. O. Tingley & Co,, et al. v 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. Dismissed un- 
der rule 57 Feb. 2, 1931 

1613333, J. M. Stone, Loop aerial, D. C. 
Mass., Doc. E 2832, Trav-Ler Mfg. Corp 
et al. v. Empire Radio Co. Dismissed with- 
out prejudice for lack of prosecution Jan 
2, 1930 

1617798 (See 1561064.) 

1620116, D. A. Maanum, Can washer, D. C 


E. D. Mo., E. Div., Doc. 8958, Cherry-Burrell 
Corp. Vv. Meyer-Blanke Co. Consent decree 
March 26, 1931 


1623564, P. Theurich, Advertising panel or 


decorative wall covering, appeal filed April 
13, 1931, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc Wezel- 
Naumann Aktiesgeselischalt \ Morgan 
Lithograph Co 

1692372, H. A. Gardner, Treating artifictal 
silk, filed April 15, 1931, D. Cc. 8 mm. Bs 
Doc. B 59/198, Tubize Chatillon Corp. v. 


Prineeton Rayons, Inc 

1695244, A. Cohen, Slip cover, D. C 
Doc. E 3087, Slipeover Patents Co., 
Vatco Mfg. Co Consent decree for 
tiff Nov. 26, 1929 

1700624, G. Boulton, Lining trimming ma- 
chine, D. C. Mass,, Doc. E 3086, nited 
Shoe Machinery Corp. v. N. W. Mathey 
Dismissed Dec. 16, 1930 

1717938. F. K. Richtmyer, Sign, filed Sept. 
25, 1929, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3167, Ray- 

| Signs Corp. v. Persons-Majestic my Co, 

Dismissed without prejudice Jan. 31, 1930 

1725742, J. A. Singmaster, Artificial silk 
filament and method of making same, fled 
April 15, 1931, D. Cc. 8. D Y., Doc, E 
59/197, Tubize Chatillon Corp Princeton 
Rayons, Inc 

1726832, EB. H. Hollingshead, 
D. C., 8. D. Tex. (Houston), Doc. E 409, E 
H. Hollingshead v. Russ Mitchell, Inc., 
et al. Injunction April 2, 1931. 

1779951, E. J. Schneider, Armored electric 
conductor, filed April 13, 1931, D. c.. 8. D 
N. Y., Doc. E 59/187, Eastern Tube & Tool 
Co National Electric Products Corp. 

1788935. W. H. Wood, Vehicle headlight, 
filed April 17, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ohio, B. Div., 
Doc, E 3758, W. H. Wood v. Peerless Motor 
Car Corp., et al 

1790517, Davis & Murray, 
olefine derivatives, 1790522, same, Olefine 

| containing product, 1790518, H. S. Davis, 

Preparation of alcoholic derivaties of ole- 
| fine bearing substances, filed March 23, 1931, 
D.C.N. J., Doc. E 4196, Petroleum Chemical 
Corp. v. Standard Oil Co 

1790518, 1790522. (See 1790517.) 

Re, 15902, S. F. Zaloom, Preserving com- 
pound for pistachio nuts, D. C. Mass., Doc. 
E. 2904, Zenobia Co. v. Ararat Grocery Co 
Consent decree forgplaintif!’ May 3, 1929 

Des. 79799, J. B. "Freysinger, Buckle, D. C. 
Mass., Doc. E 3296, The North & Judd Mfg. 
Co. v. Haverhill Shoe Novelty Co. Dismissed 
without prejudice Oct. 10, 1930 

Des e705, A. Stockstrom, Range. filed 
April 15, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ohio, B. Div.,, 
Doc. E 3734, American Stove Co. v. H. P. 
Kirkland & Co 

Des. 83829, Peterson & Marcellus, Portable 
electric fan, filed April 16, 1831, D. C., S. D. 
Ohio, W. Div., Doc, 2%, Barbtr-Colman 
Co. v. The Master Blectric Co, 


Mass., 
Inc. Vv 
plain- 


v 


Line marker, 


Inc. Vv 


Preparation of 


Attorney General Discusses 
Principle Involved in 
Highest Tribunal’s Ruling 
In East Ohio Case 


Co.umsus, OHIO, May 21, 


The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the East Ohio Gas 
Company case (VI, U. S. Daily, 647:4) in- 
volves a principle which=applies alike 
to all public utilities which buy their 
product outside the State and deliver it 
to consumers within the State, according 
to the Attorney General, Gilbert Bett- 
man. 


The holding of the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Bettman said, that the State of Ohio 
may levy an excise tax on natural gas 
transported from West Virginia te Ohio 
and distributed in the latter State is of 
greater importance in deciding “against 
centralization of government” than the 
fact that it means considerable additional 
revenue to the State. 


The East Ohio's contention, he ex- 
plained, was that the gas was in continu- 
ous motion from wells in West Virginia 
to burner tips in Ohio and that therefore 
it was in interstate commerce and could 
not be taxed in Ohio. 


“Modern engineering developments,” Mr. 
Bettman said, “now make possible the 
long distance transportation of electrical 
energy in high voltage transmission wires; 
of oils in pipe lines; of gas in transmission 
mains. Science has hurdled the State 
lines. If the Supreme Court had adopted 
the East Ohio’s contention, then the orig- 
inal gift so grudgingly bestowed by the 
States on the National Government, of the 
power to regulate interstate commerce, 
would. have become a quit-claim deed to 


half of the sovereignty of the individual 
States.” 


Public Service Officer 
| 
In Pennsylvania Resigns 








HarrisBurG, Pa., May 21. 

John G. Hopwood, secretary of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, has resigned on 
account of ill health, it was announced 
yesterday. He has held the position since 
| 1920 and previously was chief clerk. Louis 
T. Tevell has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Hopwood. Mr. Tevell has been official 
reporter for the Commission since 1918. 








Seasonal Gains Noted 
In German Employment 


[Continued from Page 5.] 

| lieved inadequate to supply the domestic 
;@emand until the next harvest, and a re- 
tion of the present food policy seems 
likely. 
| Difficulties in the present situation are 
| forcing readjustments in business organi- 
| zation, such as the recent South American 
traffic pool of the German shipping com- 
panies, which is especially significant for 
the rationalization and promoting of Ger- 
|man trade in South America. The recent 
transfer of part ownership of the Berlin 
| Electric Works to a foreign consortium is 
a similar development. 


Consuls to Attend 
Trade Convention 








| Specialists on Brazil, China and 
Belgium Included 


The following representatives of the 
Department of State and of the Foreign 
Service of the United States will take part 
in the Eighteenth National Foreign Trade 
Convention which will be held at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York on May 
27, 28 and 29, 1931: 


James J. Murphy Jr., chief, Consular 
Commercial Office; Harry A. McBride, 
Executive Assistant, Department of State; 
Consul General Marion Letcher, Antwerp, 
Belgium; Consul Louis H. Gourley, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil; Consul Fletcher Warren, 
Barranquilla, Colombia; Consul Leroy 
Webber, Chefoo, China; Consul Walter A, 


Foote, Medan, Sumatra, Dutch East 
Indies. 
Messrs. Murphy and McBride will be 


in attendance for the purpose of render- 
ing assistance in connection with the 
general commercial policy of the Depart- 
ment of State in its program of assisting 
American foreign trade. Consul General 
Letcher will be available for conferences 
and for the giving of information relative 
to economic conditions and trade promo- 
tion problems in Belgium. In like manner 
Consuls Gourley, Warren, Webber and 
; Foote will, by reason of their experience, 
be in a position to provide data relative 
to conditions affecting the market for 
American products in Brazil, Colombia, 
China and the Dutch East Indies.—IJssued 
| by the Department of State. 


Basis of Lighterage 
Charges Is Defended 


New York Grouping Declared 
| Like Those Elsewhere 


New York, N. Y., May 21.—Declaring 
that the New York port terminal is a rea- 
sonable rate group, the Deputy Attorney 
General of New York, Parker McCollester, 
said today at the hearing being conducted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that it is the intention of the New York 
defendants in the New Jersey lighterage 
rate case to show that rate group ter- 
minals exist all over the country. 

He asserted that if the terminal rate 
group in New York were held to be un- 
reasonable, then the same rule would apply 
to the other terminals. 

Charles E. Bell, of Washington, D. C, 
who was on the stand all day yesterday, 
was recalled to testify along these lines, 
Mr. Bell cited that an instance of the 
way this works out could be found in the 
case of the terminals at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Also, the terminal rate group- 
ing of Philadelphia and Camden, which 
cities are separated by the Delaware River, 
he said, was comparable to that of the 
New York harbor, where free lighterage 
is the issue. He instanced also the Hamp- 
ton Roads grouping, which includes Ports- 
mouth and Newport News. 

“Assuming that the complainants’ rule 
of rate-making should obtain,” Mr. Bell 
said, “and rates to Jersey destinations 
should be reduced, even to the extent of 
2 cents per 100 pounds, under operation 
of the long and short haul rule, it would 
bring rates to all destinations east of the 
U tic a-Binghamton - Scranton - Reading- 
Philadelphia Line down to the basis of 
the rates presented to apply for the sep 
or group, east of Syracuse, Elmira, - 
liamsport and Harrisburg, thus complete! 
destroying the symmetry of grouping a: 
bs relationship fixed by the Commis- 
sion,” 





RAILROADS . 








Railroad Found = ©2@s¢-to-coast 


Not Negligent in 
Employe’s Death 


Effect of Compliance With 
State Rule on Charge of 
Negligence Made Under 
Federal Act 


ATLANTIC Coast LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
Vv. 
J. L. Power, ADMINISTRATOR, ETC. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 

7 No. 600. 7 

On writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina. 

Tuomas W Davis and ARTHUR B. YOUNG 
(V. E. Puetps with them on the brief), 
for petitioner; JoHn P. Grace (Locan & 
Grace on the brief), for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 18, 1931 

Mr. Justice Hotmes delivered the opin- 
ion of the court. 

This is an action under the Federal 
Employers Liability Act for causing the 
death of Marshall, the respondent’s de- 
ceased. It has been before the court after 
an earlier trial, Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
Co. v. Tyner, 278 U. S. 565, and now is 
brought here again to review a judgment 
of the Supreme Court of South Carolina 
affirming a judgment for the plaintiff. — 
So. Car. —. The petitioner contends that 
it was entitled to have a verdict directed 
in its favor on the grounds that there 
was no evidence that it was negligent 


and that Marshall must be taken to have | 
assumed the risk of the supposed cause 


of his death. 

It may be assumed that Marshall, 
switchman, was killed while on the out- 
side of a moving car by being brought 
into contact with a semaphoré near the 
railroad track. The only ground for 
charging the company with negligence 
that we regard as material is the sug- 
gestion that the semaphore was too near 
the track. The general principles laid 
down with regard to mail cranes in South- 
ern Pacific Company v. Berkshire, 254 U. 
S. 415, and Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. 
v. Leitch, 276 U. S. 429, apply equally to 
semaphores. It is impracticable always 
to set such structures so far away as to 
leave no danger to one leaning out, and 
in dealing with a well known incident of 
the employment, adopted in the interest 
of the public and of the employes, it is 
unreasonable to throw the risks of it 
upon those 
adopt it. 

The semaphore in this instance was 
4 feet and 10 inches at its base from 
the outer edge of the track and probably 
a little more at four feet above the top 
of the rail. An order of the South Caro- 
lina Railroad Commission, made, as _ it 
states, in consideration of the safety of 
the public and employes of the road and 
of the necessity for employes to give 
and receive signals, provides that no 
structure be allowed nearer than four feet 
from the outer edge of the main or side 
track, measurement being made*four feet 
above the top of the rail. 


Negligence Found Not Proved 


It will be seen that the Railroad Com- 
pany in this case more than complied with 
the order. It is true that four feet was 
a minimum distance, but it satisfied the 
requirement of the Commission, and it 
would be going far to say that the rail- 
road company was not warranted in sup- 
posing that it had done its duty, so far 
as the Commission was concernec when 
it put the semaphore 4 feet and 10 inches 
away. 

Marshall from his previous experience 
probably knew of the semaphore as he 
was required to do by the rules of the 
road. It was shown that some other 
semaphores were farther from the track, 
but the circumstances do not appear, and 
there is nothing to show that in this case 
the petitioner could have made the posi- 
tion safer than it was, except by chang- 
ing the place of the track. As remarked 
in Southern Pacific Co. v. Berkshire, 254 
U. S. 415, 417, the question is not whether 
a reasonable insurance against such mis- 
fortunes should be thrown upon the trav- 
eling public through the railroads, but 
whether the railroad is liable under the 
statute according to the principles of the 
common law regarding tort. 

No negligence is proved against the pe- 
titioner. It is urged that a certiorari 
was denied in Ceviral of Georgia Ry. 
Co. v. Davis, 7 F. (2d) 269, which seemed 
to qualify the doctrine of the Berkshire 
case. But “The denial of a writ of cer- 
tiorari imports no expression of opinion 
upon the merits of the case, as the bar 
has been told many times.” United States 
v. Carver, 200 U. S. 482, 490. 

Judgment reversed. 


who were compelled 


Silver Imports Into India 
Show Decline for Week 


Silver imports into India during the 
seven days ended May 15 totaled 174,000 
ounces, 104,000 of which came from Lon- 
don and 70,000 from Durban, says a 
dispatch to the Department of Commerce 
from its Bombay office. During the seven 
days ended May 8, imports totaled 296,000 
ounces. 

The total 
ended May 15 was 945 bars, as compared 
with 1,120 bars for the seven days ended 
May 8. Silver stocks on May 15 were es- 
timated at 4,700 bars, as compared with 
5,550 bars on May 8. 

Currency in reserve on May 7 totaled 
1,181,400,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,182,000,000 rupees on April 30. Bullion 
in reserve on May 7 totaled 173,500,000 
rupees, as compared with 72,000,000 rupees 


on April 30. 
Silver stocks in Shanghai on May 14 
totaled 190,100,000 taels, of which 139,- 


000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
Says a radiogram to the Department of 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for May 7 were 
190,000,000 and 138,200,000 taels. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
84,000,000 taels on May 14, the same as on 
May 7. The actual number of silver dol- 
lars in Shanghai on May 14 was 146,- 
200,000, as compared with 145,400,000 on 
May 7.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Desire for Safety of Gold 
Explains Its Rapid Inflow 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


American funds diverted in that manner 
to Europe. 

With respect to the movement of gold to 
this country existing conditions parallel 
those which obtained when the French 
franc depreciated in value. 
was banked in other countries, notably the 
United States, England, and Egypt, but 
when the franc was stabilized, the funds 
returned to that country, with the result 
that France now has a favorable fiscal 
situation. 

In view of the deficit of approximately 
$1,000,000,000 expected in the operations of 
the Federal Government for the current 
fiscal year, ending six weeks hence, a long- 
term bond issue is considered a virtual 


certainty to meet maturing short-term ob- 
ligations, and to pave the way for possible 
reiunding of the First and Fourth Liberty 
Loans amounting to more than $8,000,000,- 





a 


to} 


offtake for the seven days | 


French gold | 
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Trip 
By Rail Costs $125 


Senator King Says East and 
West Lines Will Adopt 
Rates June 15 


Eastern railroads will join Western lines 

in establishing June 15 a flat Summer 
rate of $125 from coast to coast to promote 
general travel and to draw on the travel 
of Americans normally seeking European 
trips in Summer, Senator King (Dem.), 
|of Utah, stated orally on May 21. He at- 
|tended -on May 10 a conference of the 
Eastern roads to present the importance 
of developing more cordial relations be- 
; tween the East and the West. 
“I urged upon them,” he said, “better 
| passenger rates, particularly during the 
Summer. I called attention to the great 
parks of the West, and to the scenic 
beauties of our intermountain country. 
The Western roads had already given us 
& fair reduced rate and I asked the East- 
ern roads to cooperate. They agreed on 
)a rate to be applicable from June 15 to 
|/Oct. 1, of $125 from coast to coast; to 
| Utah and the parks in Montana, $95, and 
to Denver, $80.” 


Primitive Ceremony 
Of Indians Attends 


Extension of Airway 


Tribal Tradition Overcome 
By Aeronautics Branch in 
Building Route Through 


| Section in Arizona 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

lights had to be provided with local gaso- 
line-engine-driven generators. ‘ 

The country traversed by the airway is 
of particular interest to archeologists, 
historians, and geologists, and it is prob- 
able that in the future a trunk highway 
| will be laid out so as practically to co- 
|incide with the airways, in order to give 





ready access to the many points of in-| 


| terest. The famous Painted Desert is on 
this plateau a little east of 


|from Holbrook, another intermediate 
|landing field has ben established. 


Sacred Hill of Zuni 


Some 25 miles farther along is the In- 
dian town of Zuni, headquarters of the 
Zuni Indian Reservation. Near the town 
lies a sacred hill which {fs the scene of 
special annual religious ceremonies. 
| The El Morro National Monument lies 
another 25 miles east of Zuni. The prin- 
|cipal point of interest at this Govern- 
| ment reservation is the Inscription Rock. 
| This is a solid rock cliff which rises al- 
|most vertically from the _ surrounding 
plain. The Spanish conquistadores who 
|traversed this region in the latter part 


of the sixteenth century and early part | 


|of the seventeenth century, in their un- 
remitting quest for gold and silver, made 
|it a practice to chisel a record of their 
passage on this rock face. 

| These inscriptions dating as far back 
jas the year 1600 are still clearly legible. 
It was at first proposed to establish a 


beacon light on Inscription Rock, but the | 


|site was eventually changed to an emi- 
|nence approximately three miles to the 
|northeast which rises to a somewhat 
‘highei elevation. An intermediate field 
has been established on a site about two 
|miles northwest of the Rock. 


Continental Divide 


| 

The next beacon to the east is lo- 
|cated directly on the Continental Divide 
{at the south end of Osso Ridge, ele- 
|vation approximately 8,000 feet; and 
j}about 22 miles beyond this the airway 
|again joins the railroad, at Acomita. An 
| intermediate landing field has been es- 
| tablished about 7 miles west of the town 
| of Acomita on land belonging to the 
|Acoma Indians, the negotiations 
| which were culminated 
tribal assembly. Indians as well as the 
| Zunis, Lagunas, and ather tribes in this 
|region have their own local government 
}and customs with which the United States 
interferes but little. 

The first attempt made to open ne- 
gotiations with the Acomas was unsuc- 
cessful, word being sent to the airways 
| extension superintendent that a fight with 
| the Lagunas was scheduled for the date 


|he suggested for a conference, but that | 


|he would be advised as soon as a satis- 
| factory date could be determined. (The 
| present-day Indian battles, 


}are usually bloodless affairs.) Later an 


appointment was made with the superin- 


tendent for his visit to the tribe. 
Tribal Assembly 


The licensing of the intermediate field 
tract was a transaction 


}for the meeting. 
|fact that the head of the tribe was a 
university graduate and that most of the 
|Acomas understood English, the entire 
| proceedings were carried on in the na- 
| tive language, and communications with 
|the airways division field representatives 
were handled through an officially desig- 
nated interpreter. 
}spoken by any Indian other than the 
interpreter until after the pow-wow was 
officially ended, when a number of the 
Indians conversed freely with the Depart- 
oe field representative in fluent Eng- 
ish. 

Negotiations also were carried on wtih 
the Lagunas. Arrangements were made 
with them to install a beacon light on 
their tribal lands about 3 miles east of 
the village of Laguna and 20 miles from 
the field that was established on the 
Acoma Reservation. 

From Laguna the railroad dips south 
about 20 miles before turning northeast- 
ward up the Rio Grande Valley toward 
Albuquerque, but three beacon lights on 
the upland between Laguna and Albu- 
querque guide aircraft straight into the 
Albuquerque municipal airport, where this 
newly installed section of the airway ter- 
minates. 








00. The Treasury, since March 15, has is- 
sued in excess of $2,500,000,000 in new 
securities of varlous forms. Approximately 
yne-half of this represented refunding op- 
rations, with the remainder new money. 


| Slow Recovery Favorable 
| 


| A rapid recovery of the financial situa- 
| tion in this country can not be hoped for 
|in view of the protracted period of depres- 
sion which has been virtually world-wide. 
It is held probable that slow recovery will 
bring about most favorable results, with 
a gradual return to international prosper- 
ity. Easy money conditions everywhere 
}serve as a good foundation for this 
gradual movement to normal conditions. 

Latest available official figures, up to 
|May 19, show that theydeficit in Treasury 
| Operations was $984,288,000, the largest 
|in peace-time history. Since the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year in June, 1930, re- 
ceipts have amounted to $2,760,210,715, 
and expenditures $3,744,478 ,232. 

The short term debt of the Government 
now totals approximately $3,330,000,000. 
New bill issues are considered likely prior 
to June 15, at which time the quarterly 
refinancing of $589,314.000 4n 27; and’ 1% 
per cent certificates falls due. 


| 





Holbrook. | 
Near Deep Lake, at a point about 50 miles | 


for | 
in a traditional | 


incidentally, 


é which required | 
tribal action, so the whole tribe assembled | 
Notwithstanding the | 


No English word was} 
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Approval Given 
Agreements by — 
Shipping Lines 
Traffic From Gulf Ports and 
North Atlantic Is Affected 


By Compacts of Transat- 
lantic Concerns 





: The United States Shipping Board has 
just made. public its approval of shipping 
agreements promulgated May 20: 


The following agreements filed in com- 
pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 were approved by the Ship- 
ping Board today: 

1456.—North Atlantic ports and Europe, 
to which the Arnold Bernstein Line, Amer- 
ican Diamond Lines, Compagnie Maritime 
Belge, S. A., Holland-America Line and 
Red Star Line are parties. 


Moling Agreement 


This memorandum records a bipartite 
agreement between. lines party to a pool- 
ing agreement in the United States North 
Atlantic ports and Belgium and Holland 
|trade ‘agreement 804) and the Arnold 
| Bernstein Line. By the terms of the 
agreement here presented the Bernstein 
Line agrees to restrict its carryings in 
the trade between North Atlantic ports 
and Belgium, Dutch and German ports | 
to unboxed motor vehicles, tractors and 
airplanes. 

Bernstein Line further agrees not to} 
endeavor to expand its present volume | 
of business, to limit its carryings in the| 
trade covered to 15,000 vehicles yearly, 
computed on the present average meas- | 
urement basis, and to restrict its sailings 
to three monthly, or, at its option, 36) 
annually. The total unboxed rolling ma- 
terial traffic to Antwerp and Rotterdam 
is to be apportioned on the basis of 55.05 
per cent to Bernstein and 44.95 per cent | 
to the associated lines. 

This apportionment represents the ratio 
of carryings by the respective parties from 
Jan. 1 to April 30, 1930, plus 5 per cent 
anticipated increase to the associated | 
lines. Monthly statements of carryings 
are to be furnished by all parties and} 
corrective measures, not inconsistent with 
the regulatory provisions of the Shipping 
Act, are to be taken in the event such 
carryings show departure from the agreed 
percentage of apportionment. 

Rates under the agreement are to be; 
fixed by unanimous: agreement of the 
parties in accordance with the general | 
rate policy existing in the trade; the rates 
on unboxed passenger automobiles to be 
higher than those on standard boxed ma- | 
chines. Contracts for carriage of unboxed 
automobiles made by ,any party to the 
|} agreement are to be for the account of 
all. Payment of commissions, returns or | 
refunds to shippers is prohibited. The | 
agreement is to be effective to Dec. 31, 
1931, and thereafter to Dec. 31, 1935, sub- 
ject to continued renewal of the pool- 
ing agreement by the lines party thereto. | 


Traffic From Gulf Ports | 


153.—Gulf ports to United Kingdom 
| ports conference, of which the Dixie U. K. | 
Line, Larrinaga Line, Leyland Line, | 
| Maclay Line, Mobile Oceanic Line, Rich- | 
ard Meyer Company of Texas, Strachan 
| Shipping Company, Alfred LeBlanc, Inc. 
(Harrison Line) and William Parr & 
| Company (Harrison Line) are members. 


| The agreement submitted for Board | 
|/approval is an interim oral agreement 
providing for adoption and observance by 
the parties of agreed rates and regula- 
|tions in respect to traffic from United 
| States Gulf ports to ports in England, Ire- 
| land, Scotland and Wales, the parties un- 
|dertaking to conduct themselves in .ac- 
cordance with the provisions of an ap- 
|pended final draft of proposed Gulf- 
United Kingdom Conference agreement, 
}except provisions thereof in respect to| 
| penalty deposit. 

| Under the terms of the proposed confer- 
ence agreement which the parties under- 
take to observe, all freight and other 
charges for transportation of cargo in the 
trade covered by the agreement are to be 
as agreed to by majority vote of the par- 
ties present; except cotton and cotton 
linters, rates on which are to be fixed by | 
unanimous vote of the lines with regular 
services to the ports of Liverpool and 
Manchester. 


Through cargo originating outside of 
the United States moving under through 
bills of lading or in bond, cargo involved | 
in general average, and full cargoes of 
single commodities covered by a regular 
charter party (other than cotton and cot- 
ton linters), are excepted from the scope 
of the conference agreement. 


The agreement prohibits rebates, dis- 
;counts, payments or refunds to shippers | 
or consignees and absorption of rail or} 
coastal freight or other charges at loading 
or discharging ports, except absorption of 
demurrage incurred through default of 
vessel, and refund of insurance penalties 
for deviation and deckload on shipments | 
of cotton and cotton linters. Payment of 
freight brokerage not in excess of 1% per 
cent is permitted at port of shipment to} 
bona fide freight brokers or forwarding 
agents residents of the United States. | 
| Brokerage Fees on Cotton 

Brokerage up to 5 cents per bale on 
cotton and cotton linters is to be per- | 
mitted at Mobile and Pensacola until 
July 31, 1931, after which date payment 
is to be limited to 1% per cent, while | 
| brokerage on sulphur and phosphate rock | 
is to be paid in accordance with usage in | 
the trade. Acceptance of cargo at less| 
than actual gross weight or 
is prohibited and payment of freight is 
required to be in currency of the United | 
States or its equivalent. 


Lines operating from Sabine District , 
ports, New Orleans and Gulf ports east 
thereof, as one group, and lines operating | 
from ports west of the Sabine District, | 
as a second group, have right of inde- 
pendent action in dealing as groups with | 
outside competition at their respective | 
ports upon proof of actual nonconference | 
competition. Members of the conference | 
are to be responsible for violation of the 
agreement by their agents whether at! 
time of breach agent is acting on behalf 
of such principal or of a nonmember line. 
Any person, firm or corporation may be- | 
come a party to the agreement with the 
consent of a majority of the parties upon 
compliance with its terms; and any mem- 
ber of the conference may be eliminated | 
for good cause by majority vote of the! 
other parties to the agreement. With-| 
drawal from the agreement by 15 days’ 
written notice to the secretary of the con- 
ference is provided for. 








Failure to File Rates 
Leads to Investigation. 


_ The Shipping Board May 20 directed | 
its Bureau of Regulation to conduct an 
investigation of the failure of the Balti- | 
more-New York Steamship Company to 
file with the Board schedules of maximum | 
rates and charges. This action is taken | 
under authority of section 22 of the Ship- | 
ping Act of 1916. The Baltimore-New 


York Steamship Company maintains reg- | 
ular common carrier service between Bal- | 
timore and New 
Shipping Board. 


York.—Issued by the} 
| 





| Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 


| other than human and fresh meat, 


| ‘limestone, 











New York California 
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NEW YOR 
The following information relates t 


the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 


sidered legal for that purpose. This inf 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of | 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 
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Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 


Whalecale T wale 


And New Complaints Are Announced In Providence, R. I. 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been anmounced by the 
Commission as follows: 

No. 24252, Sub. No. 1.—George K. Hale 
Manufacturing Co., Mount Airy, N. C., v.! 
Against a rate 
of $3.95 per ton and handling charges of 3 
cents per 100 pounds on imported bones, 
through | 
the port of Norfolk to Mount Airy, N. C., 
as unduly prejudicial and discriminatory to 
complainants and preferential of calcined 


| bones, ground bones, fertilizer materials and 


similar commodities. 

No. 24257, Sub. No. 2.—The Northern Colo- 
rado Coal Producers Association, Denver, 
v. The Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway. 
Against rates on coal. carloads, from north- 
ern Colorado coal fields to destinations in 
Kansas, Nebraska and the southeastern corner | 
of Wyoming as unjust. unreasonable, un-| 
justly discriminatory and prejudicial. | 

No. 24431.—C. S. Stoldolka and J. Salzbrunn, 
as the Central Oil Co., v. Northern Pacific. | 
Asks for reparation on account of alleged un- 
just and unreasonable rates on shipments of | 
gas, oil and gasoline, from points in Okla- 
homa and Texas to Little Falls, Minn. 

No. 24432.—The Washingtqn Building Lime 
Co., Baltimore, Md., v. Atlantic City Railroad. 
Against the present publication of rates on 
unburnt or pulverized,” “ground 
limestone,” and “limestone, unburnt, ground 
or pulverized" from Engle, Martinsburg andj} 


| Millville, W. Va., on no general specific basis 


to points within New Jersey as unjust and} 
unreasonable 

No. 24433.—The Humboldt Brick and Tile 
Co., Humboldt, Kans., v. The Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe. Against a rate of 101% 
cents per 100 pounds on shipments of com- 
mon brick and hollow building tile, in 
straight or mixed carloads, from Humboldt, 
Kans., to points of delivery on the rails of | 
the Kansas City Public Service Company, 
known as the Dodson-Westport Switching 
District as unjust, unreasonable, unduly pref- | 
erential and prejudicial. 

No. 24434.—Wilmington Chamber of Com- 
merce, Wilmington, Calif.. v. The Atchison, | 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Against the 
present practices and charges for and the! 
limits of switching district between points in | 
Los Angeles harbor as unjust, unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial to other shippers lo- 
cated at Los Angeles, and other ports and 
cities and that the switching limits as at} 
present defined are entirely inadequate to} 


and adjacent thereto as compared with the 
limits provided by the same carriers for con- 
venience of shippers at Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Portland and other cities 
and ports. 

No. 24435.—Mississippi Pulp and Paper Co., | 
Sheldon Springs, Vt., v. The New York Cen- | 
tral. Against rate of 25'2 cents per 100} 
pounds on shipments of tale from points in| 
New York to Sheldon, Vt., and based on mini- 
mum of 36,000 pounds as unjust and unrea- 
sonable extent exceeded 12 cents. 

No. 24436.—Western Yarn Mills, Chicago, | 
Ill., v. Grand Trunk Railroad. Against ap- 
plication of fifth class rate and charges based 
thereon on shipment of cotton waste from 
Chicago to Detroit, Mich., as unjust and un- 
reasonable the extent exceeded rates pub- 
lished on basis of sixth class and 90 per cent 
of sixth class. Ask for reparation of $3,500. 

No. 24437.—Milligan & Higgins Glue Co., 
New York, v. Boston & Maine Railroad. Un- 
just and unreasonable combination rates on 
glue stock tannery fleshings or hide trim- 
mings, Manchester, N. H., to Johnston, N. Y., 
as unjust and unreasonable. 

No. 24438.—Eggerss-O'Flyng Co., Omaha, 
Nebr., v. The Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
Against rates on corrugated fireboard boxes, 
from Omaha, Nebr., to Memphis, Tenn., on 
bases of 4412 cents minimum 40,000 pounds 
or 4512 cents minimum 30,000 pounds as un- 
just and unreasonable. 

No. 24439.—Marietta Paint and Color Co., 


Proposed Excursion Rates 


Of Two Roads Suspended. 


| the children of this new republic. 


Baltimore & Ohio. Un- 
| just and unreasonable rates on denatured 
alcohol, ground limestone, lithopone, petro- 
leum naphtha, gypsum, and refined solvent 
naphtha, benzol and toluol from various 
points to High Point. : 

No. 23093, Sub. No. 
|Gas Co., Omaha, Nebr., v. The Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates and petroleum, from Enid and other 
points in Oklahoma, Coffeyville and Arkansas 
City, Kans., and Kansas City. Mo., and from 
|} other points so zoned in defendant's tariffs 
to their respective places of business in 
Nebraska. 

No. 24430.—Diamond A Cattle Co., Roswell 
N. Mex., v. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe. Unjust and unreasonable rates and 
charges on carload shipments of stocker or 
range cattle. from Lake Arthur Roswell, 
Avalon and Wagon Mound, N. Mex., to Moss- 
man, S. Dak. 


| High Point, N. C., v 


Rate Case Decisions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on May 21 made public a rate decision, 
which is summarized as follows: 

No. 19342 and related cases.—Gillican-Chip- 
ley Company v. Apalachicola Northern Rail- 
road: Upon reconsideration, findings in former 
report herein, 167 I. C. C. 666, with respect 
to the rates in the past on turpentine, rosin, 
and rosin sizing. from points in the South- 
east to points in trunk-line and New Eng- 
land territories, affirmed 

The Commission also made public a 
proposed report of one of its examiners 
in a rate case, which is summarized as 
follows: 

No. 13647.—Subject to conditions named in 
the report, applicants granted authority to 
maintain rates on iron and ‘steel articles, in 
carloads, in official classification territory, in- 
cluding points in Virginia and West Virginia 
south of the line of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad and points in North Carolina and 
Kentucky, and on cast iron pipe and fittings. 
in carloads, within and from and to southern 
territory. Certain applications or portions 
thereof denied 


Child Welfare in Turkey 
Modeled on American Plan 


[Continued from Page 1.| 


measurement | Properly serve the shippers located therein | approval of another foreign group of the 


way the American Government is ap- 
proaching the many and difficult problems 
of child health and protection. The letter 
from Mr. Gannaway follows in full text: 

Dear Miss Abbott: I wish to take this 
opportunity on behalf of the Turkish 
leaders of expressing our gratitude for the 
great assistance your Bureau has been in 
assisting us to meet the extreme need of 
Your 
publications are a constant source of ref- 
erence and a great portion of the program 
set up here and contemplated in the fu- 
ture is based on the material you so very 
kindly send us. 

In this pioneer field of social work we 
have need of the most practical material 
available and the constant stream of in- 
| Spiration and advice that your Bureau dis- 
tributes is most gratefully acceptable. 
With our most sincere wishes for your 


truly yours, 
(Signed.) W. T. GANNAWAY, 
Hayir Islerine Yardin Cemiyeti. 
(Society for the Promotion of Social 
Work), Ankara, Turkey. 





Belt Railway Has Earnings 
Of $52,624 for Recapture 





By an order just entered in I. and S. 
Docket No. 3598, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended from May 16, 1931, 
until Dec. 16, 1931, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules proposing to establish re- 
duced round-trip excursion passenger 
fares between Chicago, Forest Park and 
Maywood, Ill, on the one hand, and Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Rochester, Minn., 
on the other hand, on the Chicago Great 
Western and the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Saulte Ste. Marie Railway, 





| The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


on May 20 made public a tentative re- 
capture report dealing with 
earnings of the St. Joseph Belt Railway 
{for the period of Sept. 1, 1920, to Dec. 
| 31, 1928. 

The Commission found that the railroad 
| had earned $105,248.18 during the period 
jin excess of the 6 per cent allowed under 
}the Interstate Commerce Act, of which 
$52,624.09 was held to be recapturable by 
|the Government under section 15a. 


’ 


16.—Dan Ha!l Chaldron | 


continued success we beg to remain, very | 





Amount of Business During 
1929 Found to Exceed 
235 Millions | 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Providence, 


R. I., exceeds $235,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 439 
wholesalers proper in Providence in 1929 
amounted to $148,276,914. Those whole- 
salers employed 4,700 men and women, 
paid them $8,934,601 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the clase of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $13,560,294. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 104 establishments in the 
Providence wholesale field, such as manu- 
facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank 
stations in the petroleum industry, etc., 
and “functional middlemen,”’ such as 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the operations 
of which are similar to those of whole- 
salers. The total volume of business trans- 
acted by those establishments amounted to 
$89,448,583 in 1929. Those establishments 
gave employment to 1,597 men and women, 
paid them $3,320,834 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $5,055,276. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Providence 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $237,- 
725,497.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


1.400 on Great Lakes 


New List Indicates Growth of 
Aids to Navigation 


From a single lighthouse in 1819 to a 
total of approximately 1,400 lighted aids 
to navigation today is the record of the 
United States Lighthouse Service on the 
Great Lakes, as shown by the new Great 
Lakes Light List, just published, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. 

Remarkable changes, both in Lakes 
shipping and Lakes lighthouses, have 
taken place since the first American light- 
house was erected at Presque Isle Pier- 
head, Erie, Pa., in 1819. Not the least 
important of these has been the increased 
use of radio in marine signalling. 

The new list of navigational aids con- 
tains a special section describing the ra- 
diobeacons operated from Lakes light- 
houses, of which there are now 31. A new 
feature of lighthouse work, introduced 
since the publication of the last light list, 
is the operation of distance-finding sig- 
nals in conjunction with radiobeacons and 
fog signals. According to the new publi- 
cation, there are now 11 of these distance- 
finding stations on the Great Lakes. 

Light lists, such as that just being is- 
sued, are used extensively not only upon 
merchant vessels operating upon the 


| Lakes, but by a large number of the pleas- 
|ure craft, 
| often takes them beyond purely home wa- 


the cruising radius of which 


information is con- 
They give the name of 


ters. Much useful 
tained in the lists. 


}each navigational aid, its location, a de- 
the excess | 


scription of the buildings, the character- 
istic of the light and the fog signal, and 
the operating times of the radiobeacons. 
In time of fog, they facilitate the identi- 
fying of signal stations and at all times 
supplement the information regarding 
lighthouses and other aids which is found 
upon the charts. 

The Great Lakes and other light lists 
are sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 


;in part 


Views on Utility 
Control Outlined 
By Mr. Eastman 


Declares He Proposed No 
Plan for Complete Public 
Ownership in Address on 
Transportation 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
a plan was shown by the statement he 
made almost immediately afterwards in 
his address, Mr. Eastman said, when he 
declared: “I am not prepared to say that 
this country is ripe for such ideas now, 
and still less for their execution.” 
(An authorized summary of the address 
was printed in the issue of May 21.) 
The portion of Mr. Eastman’s addresss 
relating to public ownership follows in 
full text: 
‘Declaration of Policy’ 


As I understand it, this is one of @ 
series of talks which it was your desire 
should center around the so-called “Dec- 
laration of Policy” by the Association of 
Railway Executives. What I shall say 
about that declaration will be very brief, 
and having said it I shall pass to other, 
although related, matters. Let me make 
it clear at the outset that I am speaking 
for myself aléne and not for the Com- 
mission of which I am a member. ’ 

One of the current slogans popular in 
certain circles is, “Less Government in 
business, and more business in Govern- 
ment.” Like all advertising slogans, it 
has the effect of obscuring rather than 
illuminating the truth. The whole truth 
can not be compressed in any such way 
into a little nugget of wisdom. _ 

I have no great sympathy with the 
slogan, nor with the companion idea, pop- 
ular in the same circles, that the less 
Congress sits the better for the country. 
But I had supposed that the railroad ex- 
ecutives had a good deal of sympathy 
with these bits of counterfeit wisdom. 
Apparently I was in error, for an exam- 
ination of the “Declaration of Policy” is 
proof to the contrary. 

It shows that when the railroads get 
into trouble it is to the Government and 
especially to Congress that they turn for 
relief. The declaration is essentially a 
plea that to the great volume of existing 
laws there be added legislation, along sev- 
eral different lines, the object being pro- 
tection of the railroad industry in certain 
respects. 

Awaits Official Expression 


Now I am not going to express an opin- 
ion here and now upon these requests for 
legislation. It is likely that the Commis- 
sion will be called upon, sooner or later, 
to express official views, and I shall await 
that time and more complete information. 
All that I care to say now is that I have 
no hostility to the idea of further legisla- 
tion. 

It is quite within the bounds of proba- 
bility that Federal regulation should be 
extended more comprehensively than at 
present over the entire field of public 
transportation, which is in substance what 
the executives propose. 

The fact is, as you may know, that Gov- 
ernment in business is not an idea which I 
view with alarm, if the business is of such 


;a nature that it cannot be carried on by 


private enterprise without the protection 
to all concerned which is afforded by an 
elaborate system of public regulation. Be- 
ing somewhat in advance of the times, I 
have an abiding conviction that the sound 
and sensible way to carry on such a busi- 
ness is for the Government to assume 
complete responsibility for it, and that 
such a plan would be preferable to the 
present system of divided responsibility 
and dual control. Z 


Quotes British Proposal 


It is my thought that if the same 
amount of ingenuity were devoted to the 
subject as has been devoted, for example, 
to the creation of intricate and largely 
vicious mazes of holding companies and 
interlaced subsidiaries, it would be quite 
possible to evolve a plan of complete gov- 
ernmental responsibility for the trans- 
portation service which would retain most 
of the merits of private initiative. 

The extent to which some such thought 
as this is rapidly developing all over the 
world with respect to public utilities is a 
matter of exceeding interest. Only re- 
cently, for instance, the British Minister 
of Transport has proposed a plan for the 
coordination of London passenger trans- 
port, one of the stated objects aimed at 
being that: 

“The principle of public ownership 
should be combined with the principle of 
commercial management, thus ensuring 
the advantages of vigorous business en- 
terprise.” 

The general idea of such plans is that 
the business should not be managed by 
a Government Bureau, that it should be 
earried on by a corporation or public 
trust controlled by the Government and 
designed to be self-supporting, and that 
the directors or trustees should be selected 
by nonpolitical agencies. 

But I am wandering off into visions of 
the future. I am not prepared to say 
that this country is ripe for such ideas 
now, and still less for ‘their execution. 
Therefore I shall not press such Bolshe- 
vistic suggestions, but merely record them 
in order that I may some day have that 
supreme pleasure, if I live long enough, 
of saying “I told you so!” 





Expansion of Parcel 
Post Service Planned 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

mation regarding the numerous kinds 
of parcel post service available. 

In other words, each edition will com- 
prise entirely local information, presented 
for the use of local users in each of these 
61 units 

Experience has shown that the more 
easily available the parcel post service is 
made to people, the more they will use it. 

Practically all the types of service avail- 
able to senders of letters today also are 
provided for the mailers of parcel post, 
these services including special delivery, 
special handling (some as first class), in- 
surance, registration, and other advan- 
tages. 

Guide Books Planned 


The rate guide books will contain an 
alphabetical listing of post offices within 
the area covered by each guide, except in 
instances where States are divided by 
zones, in which case the smaller number 
of officers in one or two zones are to be 
listed, and the larger number noted as 
being located in another zone. 

Parcel post charges also will be ex- 
plained in each of the guides. Explana- 
tions will be provided to aid mailers in 
rating the postage on parcels, to relieve 
congestion at post offices and to expedite 
dispatch and delivery of parcel post ma- 
terial. 

Each of the offices in the 61 unit cities 
offers the services of a representative to 
call on prospective users of the posts for 
the purpose of explaining more fully the 
advantages of the system. 


ments, Washington, D. C., and by agen- 
cies in the principal coastal and lake 
ports.—Issued by the Department of Com-~ 
merce 
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Income Tax Total | America Is Declared to Have 
Succeeded as World Banker 


That of Last Year Will Continue to Play Role Capably in Spite of 


Depression, Says Grosvenor M. Jones 


Continues Below 


All Major Sources of Reve- 
nue Show Decreases, De- 
partment of Treasury An- 


nounces 





Total income tax collections for the 10 
months of the current fiscal year ended 
April 30 aggregated $1,537,073,532, a decline 
of $314,236,151 as compared with the cor- 
responding period of the fiscal year 1930, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, announced May 21. 

Of the aggregate, $836,006,293 repre- 
sented corporation returns, a decrease of 
$131,405,658 as compared with the 10-| 
month period of the preceding fiscal year. | 
Individual income tax receipts totaled 
$701,067,239, a decline of $182,830,492. 

All collections of internal revenue taxes | 
for the 10-month period aggregated $2,- 
005,500,721, decreasing by $360,346,408 as} 
compared with the period from July 1, 
1929, to April 30, 1930. Miscellaneous tax 
receipts over the 10-month period totaled 
$468,427,188.77, declining by $46,110,257. 


Main Sources Decrease 


Every major source of revenue decreased 
for the 1931 period under survey as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the | 
1930 fiscal year, the statistics show. Simi- 
larly receipts for April, 1931, as compared 
with April, 1930, declined. 

Tobacco receipts for the 10 months 
totaled $363,968,338, a decline of $5,023,947. 
For April alone, tobacco tax collections 
aggregated $35,564,189, being $356,611 less 
than for the same month of last year. 

Collections for cigarettes for the 10- 
month period of the 1931 fiscal year 
totaled $293,045,244, decreasing by $615,888, 
as compared with the same period of last 
year. Cigar tax collections dropped ap- 
proximately $2,750,000 to the figure of ap- 
proximately $15,200,000, and smoking and 
chewing tobaccos from $50,025,380 for the 
1930 period to $48,451,600 for the period of 
the current fiscal year. 

Taxes paid during April on cigarettes 
aggregated $28,412,463, as against $28,606,- 
887 paid for the same month of the pre- 
ceding year. Cigarette production, on 
which stamp taxes were paid, totaled 9,-| 
470,621,253 during the 1931 month and 9,-| 
535,460,463 for the 1930 month. Total pro- 
duction of cigars in April was 459,981,900, 
about 10,000 cigars less than those pro- 
duced for April of the preceding year. 

Other Declines. 

Taxes collected under the Revenue Act 
of 1928, covering bonds of indebtedness, 
capital stock issues, playing cards, pistols, 
revolvers, and amusement taxes, totaled 
$52,501,911 for the 10-month period of 1931, | 
Gecreasing by $26,862,113 as compared with 
the same period of 1930. For April the 
receipts were $4,889,164, decreasing $2,- 
787,624. 

Receipts from distilled spirits totaled 
$8,681,880 for the 10-month period, de- 
clining $1,225,693, and for April, $814,698, 
decreasing $101,120. Collections under the 
prohibition laws totaled $543,973 for the 
10-month period of the 1931 fiscal year, a 
decline of $422,614. In April, 1931, these 
collections were $26,642, or a decline of 
$76,751. 

Income tax collections for April, 1931, 
totaled $31,220,376, of which $17,703,648 
represented corporation receipts and $13,- 
516,728 individual returns. This was a 
decrease of $7,406,911 as compared with 
April of the preceding year. 


U. S. TREASURY | 


STATEMENT 








May 19. Made Public May 21, 193I-™™ 
Receipts 
Customs receipts .......++++. $869,381.21 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
TMOCOMO CHK ....0ccccsecceess 3,159,198.87 
Miscellaneous internal 
EE ocucachues coheeeernen 1,555,857.45 | 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,086 ,906.99 


$6,671,344.52 
100,125.440.00 
185,626,454.05 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day . 


ero. oS 
Expenditures 

General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 


Total 


$6,673,169.84 
472,023.06 





Refunds of receipts .... 274,637.98 
Panama Canal ..........++++:- 4,490.62 
Operations in special accounts 2,713,672.94 
Adjusted-service certificate | 
SE cn accteccces ine aneawan 5,233.98 | 
Civil-service retirement fund 29,903.87 | 
Investment of trust funds .... 310,428.68 


Total ordinary expenditures $10,464,111.77 
Other public debt expenditures 157,875,131.00 
Balance today 124,083,995.80 


eae $292,423,238.57 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury | 


New York. May 21.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 






Austria (schilling) ....-++++eeceess 14.0511 
Belgium (bDe]@@) ..----sseeeeeeeeeees 13 9132 
Bulgaria (1€V) .....:+-+erreeeeeeeers “7172 
Czechoslovakia (KrOM€) «ssesereeess 29676 
Denmark (KrOMe)  ...-cceseeecseees 26.7758 
England (pound) .....-+sessseseeess 486.4875 
Finland (markKa) ...--ceseeeeeess 2.5168 
France (fF@nc) .....ssesececseceees 3.9113 
Germany (Peichsmark) ...ssssee++- 23.8158 
Greece (drachma) —...-cceceeeees 1.2957 
Hungary (Pengo) .....-cecceveveece 17.4360 
Italy (1ivra) .....cseccccccccccccoece 5.2352 
Netherlands (guilder) .......s+ee+- 40.1763 
Norway (KONE) ......ccercesccecere 26.7804 
WGIANG (BlOCY) . ..cccccccccccccescce 11.1959 
Portugal (@S8CUGO) ...ceeeeseerseees 4.4933 
Rumania (leu) ....+-++. 5948 
Spain (peseta) ......+ 10.0157 
Sweden (krona) 26.8069 
Switzerland (franc) . 19.2818 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 1.7607 
Hong Kong (dollar) 23.8125 
China (Shanghai tael) 29.7232 
China (Mexican 


dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) ... 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) oseunae 
Singapore (dollar) ...... 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) .........0. 
Argentina (peso, gold) ... 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay 

Colombia 
Bar silver 


Rail Earnings of $73,611 | 
Are Held Recapturable | 


Oe. seneecerecvccccace 
(peso) 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 21 made public a tentative re- 
capture report dealing with the excess 
income of the Indian Creek Valley Rail- 
way ‘(Pa.) for the period of Sept. 1, 1920, | 
through Dec. 31, 1926. ‘Finance Docket | 
No. 5227.) 

The Commission found that the car- 
rier had earned $147,222.14 in excess of 
the 6 per cent allowed under the Inter- 





4)state Commerce Act, of which $73,611.09 


was held to be recapturable by the Gov- 
ernment under section l5a. 


| relatively, than that which occurred 





The position of the United States as a 
world banker was discussed by Grosvenor 


| M. Jones, Chief of the Division of Finance 


and Investment of the Department of 


|; Commerce, at the annual banquet of the 


National Association of Mutual Savings 


|Banks in Washington, D. C., May 21. 
| Mr. Jones declared that this country has 


played its new role in a manner worthy 
of a veteran, and will continue to do so, 
in spite of world-wide depression. 

His address follows in full text: 


The principal reason for bringing up at | 


this time the question as to the position 
of the United States as world banker is 
that there is a marked tendency abroad 
to ascribe the delay in economic recovery 
in the world at large to the fact that this 
country is lending and investing in for- 
eign securities less freely than it did be- 
fore the break in the stock market in late 
1929. There is little doubt that were we 
to issue foreign loans and to make direct 
investments abroad on the scale of the 


years 1925 to 1928, the economic situation | 


at home as well as abroad would be mate- 
rially improved. 

Our critics forget, however, that many 
countries borrowed to the limit and some 
exceeded the limit, when the borrowing 
countries as well as this country were 
prosperous and foreign issues could be 
easily placed with the American investing 
public. To this they might rejoin that 
they were led to believe that the United 
States had become a “real” world banker 
and could be counted upon to lend freely 
abroad at all times because of its great 
wealth and because it held so large a share 
of the world’s gold. This rejoinder would 
ignore the fact that in periods of depres- 
sion before the World War, other world 
bankers failed to lend freely. I find that 
the volume of foreign and colonial capi- 
tal issues brougnt out in the London 
money market between the years 1860 and 
1910 fluctuated greatly. 


Fluctuations Shown 


In English Market 


According to statistics compiled by C. 
K. Hobson, a leading British economist, 
foreign and colonial issues in England 
dropped from about £117,000,000 in 1872 
to £55,000,000 in 1873. They rose to £64,- 
000,000 in 1874 but the decline was resumed 
in 1875 and continued through 1877, in 
which year such issues amounted to only 
£14,000,000, or only a little more than one- 
eighth of what they had been in 1872. In 


| fact, according to Mr. Hobson's figures, the 


repatriation of capital previously placed 
abroad was so great in the years 1876 to 
1878, as to more than offset the amount 
of new capital made available to the Brit- 
ish colonies and to foreign countries in 
those years. A similar decline occurred in 
the years 1891 to 1893, in 1900, and again 


| in 1906. 


- The figures compiled by Mr. Hobson 
indicate that even the seasoned money 
market of London is sensitive to changes 


jin economic conditions and even that in 


its heyday it could not be counted upon to 
lend freely abroad year in and year out. 
The’ volume of foreign capital issues 
placed in this country, after deducting 
refunding issues, has declined relatively 
less than was the case in England in the 
70's and in the 90's. Our peak was 
reached in 1927 when _ $1,337,000,000 ‘of 
new capital was made available to for- 
eign governments and corporations by 
means of issues publicly offered in this 
market. The total in 1928 was only 
Slightly less, amounting to $1,251,000,000. 
In 1929 the volume dropped to $671,000,- 
000—that is to say, to a little over one- 


| half of what it was in 1927; but it rose 
| sharply in 1930 to $905,000,000. 


Foreign Issues Now 


Approximating $425,000,000 
New foreign capital issues this year have 
been running at the rate of about $425,- 
000,000 per annum, despite economic de- 
pression everywhere and political unset- 
tlement in a number of countries. This 


| is a little under a third of the volume in 


the peak year 1927 but it must be con- 
ceded that $425,000,000 is a fairly large 
amount and represents a smaller decline, 
in 
British foreign lending in the 70's and 
again in the 90's. 

Incidentally it should be noted that the 
decline in our foreign loans followed a 


| period of foreign lending such as the 


world had never before witnessed. For 
four sucessive years, the new capital 
raised in this country by means of loans 
to foreigners exceeded $1,000,000,000, the 


}average for the four years being about 


$1,200,000,000. In 1910, the corresponding 
figure for Great Britain was £180,000,000 


roughly $900,000,000; when allowance 
is made for the difference in the level 
of commodity prices, this total was 


practically as high as the volume in our 


| peak year of 1927. In no four-year period, 


however, did Great Britain ever make 
foreign loans on the scale we attained in 
the years 1925 to 1928, inclusive. 

During the period of our greatest activ- 
ity in lending abroad, our capitalists 
were making direct Investments on their 
own account in foreign enterprises—pub- 
lic utilities, branch manufacturing plants, 


mines, petroleum properties, merchandis- | 


ing establishments, etc—at the rate of 
from $200,000,000 to nearly $400,000,000 an- 


nually. In addition, our bankers placed 
a large volume of short-term funds in 
foreign money centers. Our acceptance 


market was utilized freely by foreigners 
and is now being used on a large scale to 
finance not only our sales to foreigners 
but also trade to which this country is 
not a party. 

This is a remarkable showing for a 
country that has been a crediior nation 
for only 14 years and that had little ex- 
perience in international banking prior 
to 1914. It should be remembered that 
until the passage of the Federal iieserve 
Act we were not equipped to conduct an 
international banking business, even had 
we been a creditor nation; for our banks 
were not permitted to create acceptances 
or to establish branches abroad nor did 
we have a currency system of sufficient 
flexibility to enable our bankers to ven- 
ture beyond the realms of domestic 
banking. 

The first effect of the war was a test 
of our financial strength. In the month 


or six weeks preceding the declaration of | 


war by Germany, the New York stock 
market had to absorb a_ tremendous 
liquidation of securities held by foreigners. 
Short term funds in the New York money 
market were withdrawn by European 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Valued at $10,233,000 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad 
finally has been valued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at $10,233,000 on 
its owned and used properties for common 
carrier purposes, and $28,138,988 on its 
used but not owned properties as of June 
30, 1916, it was announced May 20 by report 
and order in Valuation Docket No. 365. 

The Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad, leased to the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, was finally valued at $32,830,000 on 
its owned but not used properties, as of 
the same date. 


|banks and bankers. The European ex- 
changes rose to high premiums, sterling 
| going to $5.56 in August, 1914. Conse- 
;quently, gold had to be exported on a 
large scale. 

After this strain had been met, the 
country found itself in a position not 
| merely to continue repatriating Ameri- 
|Can securities held by European investors 
| but also to lend freely to European and 
; other foreign governments. This we were 
jable to do largely because our export 
trade increased rapidly. 


Large Scale Loans 
Began as Early as 1915 


Foreign lending on a large scale began 


Reserve Credit 


| 
| 


Volume Shows 


Decline for Week 


Daily Average $16,000,000 
Below That for Preceding 
Period, Federal Board 


Announces 





The daily average volume of Federal re- 
serve credit outstanding during the week 
ended May 20 as reported by the Federal 
reserve banks, and made public May 21 
by the Federal Reserve Board was $917,- 
000,000, a decrease of $16,000,000 compared 
with the preceding week and of $51,000,000 


compared with the corresponding week 
}in 1930. 
On May 20 total reserve bank credit 


as early as 1915, in which year over $800.-| 


000,000 of new capital loans were publicly 
offered in this market. In 1916, foreign 
issues totaled about $1,156,000,000. In 1917, 
such issues amounted to nearly $683,000,- 
000, although we entered the war in April 
of that year and not long thereafter our 
Government began to make colossal ad- 
vances to the nations with which we were 
associated. During the war and for some 
time after the armistice our Government 
made loans and advances to the associated 
nations in the principal amount of over 
$10,000 ,000,000. 


I do not intend to raise any question as 
to the war debts but wish merely to indi- 
cate the scope of our international bank- 
ing operations. The point I desire to 
make is that the huge sums advanced to 
our associates in the war were made avail- 
able by the American investing public, 
who, with the aid of the banks and the 
Federal reserve system, subscribed for vast 
issues of Liberty Loan and Victory Loan 
bonds. The United States played the part 
of a world banker then in a worthy man- 
ner and may justly be proud of its per- 
formance. 

Incidentally, it might be in order to 
{call attention to a fact that has frequently 

; been commented upon, namely, that the 
| Liberty Loan campaigns, reaching as they 
did all classes of our people in all sections 
of the country, educated the public in 
bond buying and laid the basis for invest- 
ing in foreign securities which was to as- 
sume great proportions in the post-war 
period. 


Volume Increased 
Until Peak Year of 1927 

Despite the fact that about $25,000,000,- 
000 of war loans had to be absorbed in 
this country, our investors resumed for- 
eign lending on their own account on a 
considerable scale in 1919, the first year 
after the termination of the war. In 
that year, the amount of new capital 
made available by means of foreign loans 
publicly offered in this country totaled 
nearly $400,000,000. With the exception 
of a single year, 1923, the volume of such 
issues increased steadily year after year 
until 1927, when the peak was reached 
at $1,337,000,000. 

Statistics compiled in the Finance and 
Investment Division of the Department 
of Commerce show that in the years 1914 
to 1930, inclusive, the net nominal amount 
of publicly offered loans to foreign gov- 
ernments and corporations totaled nearly 
$12,750,000,000. 

If we add the $10,000,000,000 loaned to 
the governments with which we were as- 
sociated in the war and to the nations 
to which our Government granted relief 
credits after the war, we get a total of 
about $23,000,000,000 loaned or advanced 
to foreigners in the period 1914 to 1930. 

During this period the direct invest- 
ments of American citizens abroad in- 
| creased from about $1,500,000,000 to nearly 
$8,000,000,000, of which about $1,000,000,- 
000 represents publicly offered securities 
included in the total of $12,750,000,000. 

No such total is outstanding at the 
present time, I might add. The war and 
relief debts with the interest that had 
accumulated thereon, were scaled down at 
the time they were funded. If the pay- 
|ments called for under the several debt- 
funding agreements are discounted at 4’ 
per cent compound interest, their pres- 
ent worth, or capital value, is found to 
be about $6,900,000,000 as compared with 
a total amount due at the time of fund- 
ing of about $12,000,000,000. 


Amount of Foreign 


Issues Oustanding 


As a result of sinking-fund payments 
and debt retirement in other forms, only 
$9,000,000,000 of the $12,750,000,000 of for- 
eign issues placed directly with the Amer- 
ican investing public were outstanding at 
the end of 1930. Of the $9,000,000,000 ap- 
proximately $8,000,000,000 were held by 
Americans, nearly $1,000,000,000 of these 
dollar issues having been acquired by for- 
eigners. The latter figure, I might say, is 
an estimate based largely upon data se- 
cured by the Finance and Investment Di- 
vision in connection with its annual study 
of the balance of international payments 
of the United States, which includes an 
analysis of the international securities 
movement. 

Leaving out of consideration the war 
debts and short-term investments abroad, 
and taking only our present holdings of 
the foreign securities publicly offered in 
this market plus the direct investments 
which American citizens have made in 
foreign enterprises, we find that our in- 
vestment stake abroad at the end of 1930 
was $15,250,000,000 as compared with less 
than $2,000,000,000 at the end of 1913. 


Various Other Aspects 


Of World Banking 


| Several other aspects of our activity as 
world banker should be mentioned. These 
are the large credits established by our 
| bankers and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
{New York, for the stabilization of the ex- 
changes of a number of European coun- 
tries at various times since 1920; the co- 
operation of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York with the leading central 
banks of Europe in meeting credit strains; 
/the facilities extended to foreigners by 
our acceptance market; the services which 
our bankers rendered in working out the 
Dawes Plan and the Young Plan; and 
|the services of S. Parker Gilbert in di- 
recting the administration of the Dawes 
| Plan, of Jeremiah Smith in directing the 
| League of Nations plan for rehabilitating 
the finances of Hungary, and of econo- 
mists, like Prof. E. W. Kemmerer, who 
| have rendered valuable assistance by their 
| 


studies of fiscal and banking systems of 
a number of countries. 

| The exchange stabilization credits to 
| which I refer were extended to a number 
of countries in Europe, in an aggregate 
|/amount over the entire period of perhaps 
$750,000,000. This total includes the credit 
of $300,000,000 opened in favor of the 
British Treasury and the Bank of Eng- 
land by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and a banking group headed by J 
; Morgan & Co., at the time sterling 


was restored to a gold basis. This credit 
was never drawn upon but the fact that 
it was available in case of necessity was 
reassuring to all concerned. Other sim- 
ilar credits were only partially utilized; 
others such as the credits to the Bank 


of France, the Bank of Italy and to the} 
National Bank of Belgium at times when | 


amounted to $894,000,000, a decrease of $24,- 
000,000 for the week. This decrease cor- 
responds with a decrease of $10,000,000 in 
member bank reserve balances and in- 
creases Of $6,000,000 in monetary gold stock 
and $19,000,000 in Treasury currency ad- 
justed, offset in part by an increase of $12;- 
000,000 in money in circulation. 


Holdings of discounted bills declined $4,- 
000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and increased $3,000,000 at Rich- 
mond, $2,000,0000 at Atlanta, and $4,000,- 
000 at all Federal reserve banks. The sys- 
tem’'s holdings of bills bought in open mar- 
ket declined $22,000,000, while holdings of 
United States securities were practically 
unchanged. 


Resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal reserve banks combined on 
May 20 and May 13, 1931, and May 
21, 1930 (figures in thousands of dol- 
lars) are shown in tabulated form in 
an adjoining column. 


the currencies of those countries were 
seriously depressed, were largely drawn 
upon and served to restore confidence in 
their exchange. 

Dollar exchange stabilization credits 
were extended on the occasion of the res- 
toration of the currencies of most of the 
countries of Europe. This demonstration 
of our confidence in these currencies was 
undoubtedly of great service, even though 
the credits were not drawn upon or were 
availed of to only < slight extent. It is 
safe to say that no other world banker 
has ever been called upon to play so im- 
portant a role in the stabilization of the 
| currencies of other countries. 
| In this connection it should be noted 
that our foreign loans also played a large 
part in the restoration of sound currencies 
in many countries. Until Great Britain 
restored its currency to a gold basis in 
1925, the United States was the only coun- 
try which was on an unrestricted gold 
currency basis, with the possible exception 
of Sweden and the Union of South Africa, 
which preceded the mother country by a 


short period in returning to the gold 
standard. 

# number of countries returned to a 
sound currency basis via the gold ex- 


change standard instead of the absolute 
gold standard, that is, they adopted a sys- 
tem permitting the central or note-issuing 
bank to hold as reserves against its notes 
(in place of gold), bills of exchange drawn 
on countries which permit the unrestricted 
i .nort and export of gold, or deposits in 
the banks of such countries. 


At.a time when the countries seeking te 
put their currencies on a sound basis were 
unable because of their international trade 
situation to acquire gold or gold exchange 
in sufficient quantities. to adopt the abso- 
lute gold standard such as we have had, 
it was vital that gold exchange be pro- 
vided by means of long-term loans abroad. 
By lending so freely to foreign countries 
during the period following the adpption 
of the Dawes Plan, the return to a sound 
currency basis was greatly facilitated. 


Foreign Loan Proceeds 
Left Here in Part | 

As a matter of fact, a large part of 
the proceeds of foreign loans was left 
here, to be used as a part of the gold- 
exchange reserves of a number of central 
banks in forign countries. This explains 
to a considerable degree the fact that on 
Dec. 31, 1930, foreigners had on deposit 
with American banks and bankers about 
$1,670,000,000, in addition to holdings of 
over $700,000,000 of dollar acceptances | 
and over $275,000,000 in brokers’ loans, 
Treasury certificates and other short-term 
obligations. 

It may be surprising that in the short- 
term capital account the United States 
was a debtor to foreign countries to the 
net amount of $1,068,000,000 at the end 
of 1930, foreigners having on deposit | 
here or invested in short-term American 
securities nearly $2,800,000,000 as compared 
with $1,726,000,000 which Americans had on |} 
deposit or invested at short-term in for- 
eign money markets. | 

During 1930, foreigners reduced their 
balances here by $284,000,000 while we in- 
creased ours abroad by $159,000,000. As 
a result, our net short-term indebted- 
ness to foreigners was reduced $445,000,000 
during the year. This added to the $905,- 
000,000 of new capital made available to 
foreigners as a result of long-term loans, | 
brings the total of our capital exports 
in these two categories to $1,348,000,000 for | 
the year 1930. 





New York Now Leading 


Acceptance Market 


Another test of the standing and im-| 
portance of any country as a world banker | 
is the extent to which it is prepared to 
create acceptance credits, for financing 
not only its foreign trade b also that of 
other countries. Thanks tothe machinery 
that has been set up under the Federal 
Reserve Act and to the unfailing support 
of the several reserve banks, as well as 
to the low level of interest rates prevailing 
in our money market, the volume of bank- 
ers’ acceptances has increased at a remark- 
able rate, until the New York market has 
become the leading acceptance market of 
the world. 

Of the $1,556.000,000 of bankers accept- 


ances outstanding at the close of 1930, 
over $560,000,000 were based on goods 
stored in, or shipped between,’ foreign 


countries and $415,000,000 were based on 
exports of American merchandise. In 
both instances foreigners were able to 
get the benefit of the low interest rates 
| which bankers’ acceptances command in 
our market. It is only fair, however, to 
|repeat that foreign banks and bankers 
| held over $700,000,000 of these acceptances, 
thus lending great support to our accept- 
ance market. 

In singing not of six-pence and a 
pocketfull of rye but of billions of dollars 
with no mention of our pocketful of sur- 
plus wheat, I hope I have not appeared 
boastful of our great wealth. We must! 
be mindful of the heavy responsibilities 
toward the capital-importing countries 
that have devolved upon the United 
States as world banker. As I stated at 
the outset, I have merely wished to make 
it clear that this country has played its | 
new role of banker to the world at large | 
in a manner worthy of a veteran. And it 





is my belief that we shall continue to play | 
the part worthily, despite the discourage- 
ment of recent defaults in the obligations 
of a few foreign governments and in the 
face of a very serious economic depression. 


STATE BANKING 





Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of May 20. Made Public May 21 

















RESOURCES 5-20-31 5-13-31 5-21-30 
‘ OE ba on tea ew eae eee t 1,790,864 1,757,864 1,621,714 
Gold with Federal reserve agents .......-sesseserees 3 64 / 4 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 32,514 32,623 39,483 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes ...... 1,823,378 1,799,487 1,561,1$7 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board ...... 583,418 604,223 614,457 
Gold and gold certificates held by DANKS 22... scene cceeedss 816,491 815,899 800,802 
Total Gold reserves .....ceeeeererereeeeceeseeeeeeeeeees 3,223,287 3,210,609 3,076,456 
Reserves other than Gold ...cceseccecsseeereeseseeeecerere 176,615 178,275 171,595 
Total reserves .........+ PeD UNCC Sete eed ere CC eC eT Et eye 3,399,902 3,388,884 3,248,051 
Nonreserve cash CR edUOUNSS ESSEC EC USS CES erEEReEEt easeees 78,046 71,461 69.098 
Bills discounted ae 
Secured by United States Government obligations ...... 49.875 48.832 
Other bills discounted ..... Kew ewes ee ee eens 99,901 95.672 
Total bills discounted ........ ccc ee cee eeee eee eeeenene 148.876 144.904 09.999 
Bilis bought in Open market ......-sseeccereeevereceees 131,007 153,108 186.384 
United States Government securities 
Bonds ... Cee e eR OhEtCE ORE MSS ED CUNT CCE CRS SOT ERE ECT CRC HS 59,171 59.915 
TrISaSUTY MOWS ..... 00600. 52.231 52...28 
Certificates and bills ......-.. cs eceeeeeeeeeneees 487,124 487.171 
Total United States Government securities . ~ 509 





Other securities 

Total bills and securities ......... cee ee cee eeeeweeenees 
Due from foreign banks 
Federal réserve notes of « 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


ther Danks .....ceeceeweeeeerees 





Total resources SU se CREE CdD Ce eeDeDeNESeNeEs 4 7 4993.7 49 
LIABILITIES 

Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ........++..... 1,551,458 28,510 1.4 
Deposits sale ; 

Member bank-reserve ACCOUNE 2... eee cece eee en eee eeneees 2,410,799 429.79 ? 

Government ses we cee eereescvcsscesececeeeceseces 15.445 35,200 

Poreign bank 2... cc sccecceccccccsvccccscccsssssceccese 127 3,819 

Other deposits .......ccccvecccvcsccccccesesessseessccsns 0,653 29,369 2 


Total deposits .. 
Deferred availability i 
Capital paid in 
Surplus .. 
All other 








BUBUERITIGR oc kcces ccccvecaveresessscsscscveues 






Total lia ties ' " 
Ratio of tots eserves to deposit and Federal reser 10t 
liabilities combined . 34.9 

Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
respondents . 383,598 
The condition of weekly reporting member banks in the ce: 

New York and Chicago on May 20 and May 13, 1931, and May 

lows, the figures being in millions of dollars: 
NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total cone 


ERRTD CORE «onic cc ccc ceeds ccc neregceceducscevsccsseseeceenes 
On securities 
All other x . 

Investments—total 





United States Government securities 
Other securities : iam ¥ 600 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank .. 
Cash in vault er Kieu 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks : ee ‘ 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 
Loans on securities to brokers and dea 
For own account ; . 
For account of out-of-town banks ........eseeeeeeenees 185 159 
For account of others l 2 














lers 


OE: ..2 ve boenauses an obec eee eeeeesesenessesesesns 1,631 


GR Game . .risésises 
| ree : 
CHICAGO 
TOURS BH trivedtinetite—total occ. ccccccccncccesocvevescces 1,912 19 
TMONS—TOTAl 06 cccccccecscscesescocecsepesceccvccveseccecveees 
On securities 


All other . 
Investments—total 








United States Government securities 
Other securities een 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault be eeea vines 
Net demand doposits 
Time deposits . 
Gavernment deposits . 
Due from banks 
Due to banks . ciel bpees Vhevaresbevesagesendendsace 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .........seeeeeee- . 
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Missouri Banks 








Better Position 
In Liquid Assets 


Decreasing Their Liabilities, 


Says Commissioner in Re- 
porting Improvement in 
Financial Condition 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., May 21. 

Banking institutions of Missouri are in 
2 more satisfactory. condition at present 
than at the end of 1930, according to 
figures announced May 16 by the State 
Department of Financ>. , 
The report compared the condition of 
1,024 banks and trust companies on Dec. 
10, 1930, with the condition of 983 banks 





and trust companies on April 24, 1931, 
the number of financial institutions hav- 
ing decreased by 41 due to failures and 





consolidations. 


Fiscal Comparison 


The comparison follows: 

Total assets, December, $916,198,000; 
April, $897,728,000; decrease, $18,470,000. 
Leans, December, $478,877,000; April, 


$441,144,000; decrease, $37,733,000. 
Bonds owned, December, $173,351,000; 


April, $202,887,000; increase, $19,536,000. 
Cash and due from banks, December, 
$154.211.000; April, $152,716,000; decreasé, 
$4,051,00C 
Demand deposiis, December, $470,554, 


000; April, $462,561,000; decrease, $7,993,000, 


Capital amd surplus, December, $115,< 
586,600; April, $112,392,100; decrease, $3,< 
194,50 
Time deposits, December, $278,181,000; 
il, $278,764,000; increase, $583,000 

Bill payable, December, $9,665,000; 
April, $6,586,009; decrease, $3,079,000. 

S. L. Caniley, State Finance Commis- 
sioner, issued the following statement in 
connection with the report: 

“A comparison of the totals of the 
banks and trust companies shows that 
there has been a decrease of approxia~ 
inately $18,000,000 but this is not a con- 
siderable amount and is no more than 
can be expected at this time of year. The 
time deposits have shown a slight increase 
and the demand deposits have only shown 
® reasonable decline of approximately 
$6,00¢,000 which is usual at this time of 
year as the planting of crops accounts for 
. large percentage of this. 

“The decreases are more than offset by 
the increase in bonds of approximately 
$19,000,000, the decrease in loans of ap-= 
proximately $37,000,000 and the decrease 
in bills payable of $3,000,000, which is evi~ 
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dence that the banks are strengthening 
their position in liquid assets and de- 
creasing their liabilities. The informa 


tion disclosed by these figures is de- 
cidediy favorable.” 


Australian Debt Trebled 





The Australian public debt at the close 
of 1930 was three times as large as it was 
in 1914, due in large part to borrowings 
for war purposes. 
merce.) 


(Department of Come 





world-famed lake front is alive with 


light—from the illuminated Buckingham Fountain to the world’s most 


powerful searchlight atop the Palmolive Building Light for safety, for color, 


for illumination, for selling—light and more light is the need of the day. 


We distribute the securities of Commonwealth Edison Company (listed on 


The Chicago Stock Exchange) and other progressive public utility companies 


Operating in 31 states. Send for our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 South La Sallie Street 
CHICAGO 
Detroit Kansas City San Francisco C: Milwaukee Richmond Minneapolis 
St. Louis Cleveland Los Angeles Louisville Des Moines Indianapolis 
Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 


SEE 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE 


President of the United States 1853-1857: 
“The most animating encouragement and potent ap- 
pealtfor freedom is the history we write every day.” 
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How Parents Can Help Child 
Develop Healthy Mind + + + 





Manner in Which Mental Atmosphere of 
Home Influences Personality of Children 
Described by Montana Educator 





By MISS ELIZABETH IRELAND 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Montana 


mentally one-legged. Many times those 

who are college graduates intellectually 
are only children emotionally. The criminal 
who is not feeble-minded is overdeveloped in 
some emotion, such as anger, lust, elation, 
appetite, ownership, and wanting in some in- 
hibiting tendency. It is only the question of 
how much the degree of unbalance among 
the emotions. 


pa growth alone leaves us 


+ + 

Character training, now so popular, is just 
one more effort, too often bungling and in- 
definite, to keep the emotions and their out- 
growths adjusted to life’s conditions. That 
which we desire is a well-balanced, poised, 
integrated, personality. Our complexes are 
ingrown emotions. Each one of us becomes 
the living example of some one of the 14 ef- 
fective colorings. Smith is habitually fear- 
ful. Jones is chronically blue with distress. 

‘The big man of the town very likely suc- 
ceeded on the basis of his mental success, be 
it inborn or acquired. He has found by bit- 
ter experience or costly mistakes that he 
must hold his temper or lose his causé. An 
angry man is a defeated one. One must 
avoid envy, jealousy and other reducing 
moods and passions. One must be cheerful, 
happy and friendly if he would hold friends. 
One must take a beating with a smile if he 
is to win from the Indian-tempered world its 
admiration. 

There are 14 emotions from which person- 
ality is made. We all have them in varying 
degrees, fear, anger, disgust, tender emo- 
tions, distress, lust, curiosity, subjection and 
elation, loneliness, appetite, ownership, cre- 
ativeness, amusement. 

In attaining an ideal one should use each 
of the primary emotions to facilitate or in- 
hibit each of the others. If one has found 
that he is too irritable, fear will help him to 
reduce this by picturing the results that will 
follow the loss of friends and popularity; loss 
of position and station in life. If one is al- 
ways disgusted—the “chronic knocker,” a 
perpetual fault finder—he should picture to 
himself the suffering he causes others and 
cultivate the emotions of kindness and char- 
ity. And so on through all the emotions 
until one comes to amusement, which will 
help him to save the day. 

Mental health is not a subject to be learned 
or traits of character to be established. Life 
is made up of responses such as motor ac- 
tivity, thinking, feeling, imagining, and at- 
tending. Mental health concerns itself with 
all these responses that help the individual 
to meet life with success. Mental health has 
for its ideal the formation of normal inte- 
grated personality. 

A great deal of misunderstanding and mis- 
conception seems to surround these two ut- 
terly different subjects—intelligence and 
emotion and often enough the two terms are 
used interchangeably. 


+ + 
Although it is said to be possible to meas- 
ure intelligence, so far no one has devised a 
method whereby we can hold to the emo- 
tional equipment of a person to be tested, 
the measuring stick of an emotional norm 
or standard. All we can do is to fix a very 
broad average of social conduct, and if any- 
one departs too far from what we feel to be 
the limit of this average, we are constrained 
to put him in jail or in a hospital for the 
insane, or call him “peculiar.” 
From an emotional point of view there is 


in dian Relics 
Obtained by 


Pennsylvania 


By Frederick A. 


Godcharles 
Director, State Library 
ind Museum, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 


VALUABLE collection of Indian artifacts 

recently purchased by Pennsylvania from 

Gerald B. Fenstermaker, of Lancaster, 
has been installed in the State Museum. 

This remarkable collection of more than 
200,000 specimens is the result of 10 years’ 
digging and searching in Lancaster, York, 
Berks and Carbon counties and consists of 
Iroquoian pottery, of more than 100 complete 
vessels of various shapes and sizes, pipes of 
clay and stone, and bone and stone carvings. 

Hundreds of working implements of stone 
consisting of axes, hammers, etc. Remark- 
able collection of steatite vessels in various 
stages of construction, with tools used in 
making them; mortars and pestles, and thou- 
sands of arrow points, spears, knives, scrap- 
ers, and many utilitarian objects used in the 
every-day life of prehistoric Pennsylvania. 

Outstanding among the purely aboriginal 
objects are the mysterious banner stones, 
gorgets, and one very unusual and beauti- 
fully carved stone image, and several minia- 
ture stone face masks. 

Perhaps the most unique objects in this 
collection are the miniature war clubs made 
of bone and beautifully carved. These are 
extremely rare and are made identical with 
the war clubs used by the Iroquoian tribes 
at the time they first came in contact with 
the white settlers. The handle of one of 
these represents the split hoof of an animal, 
while another is the likeness of an animal 
with claw feet. 

There are many carved objects, among 
which are turtles of stone, bone and brass, 
and objects made of shells, such as wampum 
beads. ' 

The collection is particularly rich in ar- 
ticles traded to the Indians by Europeans, 
including kettles, axes, adzes, hoes, knives, 
tomahawks, bells, jews harps, and ornaments 
of various kinds, such as rings, bracelets, 
bangles, spoons and other objects. 

The most attractive feature of the entire 
collection, probably, is the exhibit of thou- 
sands of trade beads. These are of every 
hue and size, making the largest known col- 
lection in this part of the country. There 
are also other beads made of brass, bone, 
stone and porcelain to be found in the ex- 
hibit. 
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no sharp line of separation between the nor- 
mal and the abnormal. The latter is merely 
the manifestation of a variety of conduct out 
of harmony with the vague average which 
society has rather shakily erected. 

The parental attitude in many homes is 
often one of domineering tolerance. Quite 
unconsciously adults slight, humiliate, tease, 
ridicule, and perhaps bore the child with su- 
perior and intolerant attitude. Not only are 
many adults indifferent to, but sometimes 
absolutely ignorant of the unhealthy mental 
atmosphere that they are creating for chil- 
dren. 

Habits, personality traits, patterns of con- 
duct, and general behavior, depend very 
largely on the mental hygiene of the home. 
It is not too much to say that a home where 
the mental atmosphere is not contaminated 
by emotional conflicts of the parents is the 
child’s most precious heritage, regardless of 
the social, intellectual, or cultural life. 

- + 

Our personalities or our mental outlook on 
life have not been inherited. It is something 
that has been built into us from childhood, 
whieh if it manifests undesirable traits we 
must eradicate. We all know the child who 
flies into temper tantrums when thwarted in 
any desire. We know the child who is ab- 
normally timid, shrinking and fearful; the 
child who is too dependent on its protecting 
mother and clings to its teacher; the jealous 
child who resents attention to or achieve- 
ment by other children. These all stand 
out in need of special attention. There are 
many other types one could mention. 

It is true that no one type of training will 
suit all children as there is more variance 
in emotional traits than there is in intellec- 
tual ability. 

While we recognize that there are natures 
that may be subjected to wholly undesirable 
childhood experiences with perhaps a negli- 
gible amount of harm being done them, and 
there are those that by reason of later expe- 
riences actually do cast off undesirable char- 
acteristics and take on desirable habits and 
attitudes of mind, nevertheless these natures 
can by no means be used to prove the fal- 
lacious rule that children will outgrow un- 
desirable traits. 

All children should have intelligent sym- 
pathy and understanding but not foolish un- 
guided sentimentality. There are so many 
mothers in whom the maternal instinct is so 
strong their children are emotionally fon- 
dled, petted, and hovere dover to their ruin. 
They- begin to think the whole universe re- 
volves about them. Just how much petting 
and fondling is good depends upon the char- 
acteristics of the child, the nature of the re- 
sponse aroused in him, and the attitude of 
the parents. 

Then again there are children who because 
of their natural tendencies call forth from 
their parents just the sort of treatment that 
will ruin them. Too often do we see the par- 
ent because of natural brightness and strong 
initiative of a child pushing him on to an 
increase of his energies, stimulating him to 
“show off,” developing thereby in the child 
just those forms of self-projection that will 
cause his undoing later—the superiority com- 
plex. 

+ + 

Over and over again do we see the child 
calling forth the opposite reactions to the 
ones he should have. The overactive, ener- 
getic child is caused to call forth the over- 
stimulating experience. The inactive, leth- 
argic child who keeps by himself or leans on 
others and wants to be helped, who constantly 
seeks help from his parents is indulged and 
consequently tends to call forth from the 
parent just the treatment that fixes rather 
than eradicates the harmful tendency. This 
child avoids more and more responsibility and 
becomes more and more dependent. 

When parents begin to find their growing 
boy or girl avoiding work, shirking responsi- 
bility, the atmosphere of the home on these 
points should be analyzed. The parents are 
prone to call this “natural” laziness in hu- 
man nature instead of realizing they are 
reaping that which they unwittingly have 
sown in their own daily reactions to their 
duties and responsibilities. Healthy minded- 
ness toward work and toward responsibility 
must be engendered and fostered in a child’s 
nature just as reverence and courtesy— 
namely, by attitudes. 

Often, for example, children are allowed to 
be present when family affairs are being dis- 
cussed, when callers are present, or when 
grave affairs are talked over, all of which 
may not be for childish ears, under the im- 
pression that because the child cannot un- 
derstand intellectually the words, situations, 
circumstances, and the events that every- 
thing is passing over his head. 

This is erroneous, he is getting the emo- 
tional response and this is forming his per- 
sonality. ‘An example of this is the hypo- 
thetical “Paul Pry,” who was permitted from 
childhood to “listen in.” We want healthy 
curiosity, but not those who are prying into 
others’ affairs. One can well imagine such a 
child developing the undesirable personality 
of keeping in touch with all neighborhood 
affairs in a very undesirable manner. 

Thus the atmosphere of the home has an 
untold effect upon child nature. The at- 
mosphere that produces personality is not 
something that is vague, indefinable, or of 
subtle abstraction. It is the sum total of all 


. the every-day happenings going on in the 


home which should be free from stress, bick- 
ering, quarreling, nagging and all such kin- 
dred unwholesome procedures. A nervous, 
finicky, fidgety mother, full of worries and 
fears, can do untold harm to a child. 
+ 

What kind of a personality do parents de- 
sire to form? An orderly, obedient, con- 
trolled, well-poised nature is the answer. 
The nature that is able to face reality with 
upstanding courage instead of turning from 
reality to live a life of phantasy, the nature 
that does not shrink from the world of facts 
with timidity, and a craving for a soft place 
and a pleasant berth, that is able to take 
criticism and direction, that controls feeling 
with intelligence, standing foursquare to 
every wind that blows, this kind of nature 
must be provided for in the infant days by 
the atmosphere that surrounds the child, or 
faults eradicated later by adults who were 
not fortunate enough to have this heritage. 


























































tistical Research. ¢ 


HE increasing importance of the 

financial relations between the re- 

publics comprising the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, as exemplified particularly 
in recent years by the rapid growth of 
foreign investments both direct and in- 
direct in the Latin American nations, 
and the consequent increasing general 
interest in the financial affairs of those 
nations, led to the establishment in 1923 
of the Division of Financial Information 
of the Pan American Union. It was to 
be the purpose of this unit to collect 
data relating to all phases of financial 
operations taking place in the American 
countries, both public and private, and 
to disseminate this information in re- 
sponse to inquiries, and for publication 
in the form of reports for general dis- 
tribution. 

+ + 


In the field of governmental finance 
particularly the Division of Financial 
Information offers an important service 
to those interested in studying the op- 
erations of the various American gov- 
ernments. The official status of the 
Pan American Union as the interna- 
tional organization of the American re- 
publics, and the collection in its library 
of presidential messages, publications of 
finance ministries, as well as a wide 
range of general financial documents re- 
ceived from many nations, permits the 
Financial Information Division to re- 
lease reports of national fiscal transac- 
tions in the Latin American nations 
which are not available elsewhere. 


Each year the Division issues a gen- 
eral report summarizing the most im- 
portant financial operations of the Latin 
American governments for the previous 
period; this includes a study of the 
budgets of revenue and expenditure of 
the several governments, noting the sig- 
nificant changes occurring as compared 
with past fiscal periods; a detailed an- 
alysis of actual revenues and expendi- 
tures for the latest period for which 
such figures are available, noting the 
important sources of income to the gov- 
ernments as related to the total revenue, 
and a study of the most important 
channels into which national funds are 
diverted; a statement of the external 
and internal debts of the various na- 
tions, noting any important operations 
which have resulted in a reduction or 
increase in any of the items composing 
the total amount, and the principal 
sources from which funds to meet in- 
terest and amortization charges are re- 
ceived. 

+ + 


This report appears in the Bulletin of 
the Union in English, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, in addition to being printed in 
the form of a booklet for general dis- 
tribution to banks and _ investment 
houses, foreign trade organizations, col- 


oj the Board. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


LATIN AMERICAN FINANCES 
SUBJECT OF INVESTIGATION 


Summary of Incomes and Expenditures of Various Gov- 
ernments Included in Studies of Pan American Union 








In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. 


By H. GERALD SMITH 


Assistant, Division of Financial Information, Pan American Union 






The present series deals with Sta- 


leges and universities and the general 
public. ; 

In the matter of private finance also, 
to persons interested in foreign banking 
activities, gold movements, stock ex- 
change transactions, money and dis- 
count rates, and other phases of finan- 


cial operations, the facilities of this di- 
vision of the Pan American Union per- 
mits the offering of an important and 


useful service. 

In connection with the forthcoming 
Fourth Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference, which will meet at the Pan 
American Union from Oct. 5 to 12, the 
Division of Financial Information has 
done considerable research work in the 
preparation of the advance documen- 
tary material for the use of those organ- 
izations invited to the conference. This 
conference is designed to afford the 
commercial leaders of the republics of 
the Pan American Union an opportunity 
to gather and discuss means of promot- 
ing their economic and financial rela- 
tions, as well as breaking down the ex- 
isting barriers to trade. It is not im- 
probable that steps will be taken at the 
conference looking to an enlargement in 
the scope of the activities at present un- 
dertaken by the Division of Financial 
Information. 


+ + 

A NUMBER of the subjects on the pro- 
; gram of the Commercial Conference 
have a financial aspect, such as that 
entitled “The compilation and dissemi- 
nation of financial and economic statis- 
tics,” while others are devoted exclu- 
sively to financial matters, such as “Cur- 
rency stabilization as a factor in the 
development of inter-American trade.” 
The former topic mentioned, which will 
deal in part with uniform methods for 
the collection and distribution of all 
types of financial statistics, is of special 
interest to the Financial Information 
Division, inasmuch as action taken at 
the conference may have an impertant 
effect in improving the existing meth- 
ods in various nations for the collection 
of certain types of financial statistics, 
and the time required to render such 
data ready for distribution. 

From the foregoing, it may be seen, 
briefly, that the Division of Financial 
Information of the Pan American Union 
is engaged in the collection, compilation 
and dissemination of all kinds of infor- 
mation relating to the more important 
public and private financial operations 
occurring in the nations, members of 
the Union, and is most anxious and will- 
ing at all times to supply interested per- 
sons with whatever information they 
may require, whether it be a student 
writing a thesis, a business man inter- 
ested in the financial background of the 
countries in which his products are sold, 
or an individual seeking information to 
guide him in the investment of his funds 
= - bonds of a particular nation or 
state. 


: In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 23, John Cummings, Chief, Research and Statistical Service, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, will discuss the statistical research work 








Conserving Florida’s Forest Areas 
State’s Policy Outlined by Assistant Forester 


By J. J. GOULDEN 


Assistant State Forester, State of Florida 


LORIDA’S greatest natural resource is its 
forest land. This area, comprising some 
23,000,000 acres, or about 67 per cent of 

the total land, represents an asset of tremen- 
dous value to the State’s continued develop-. 
ment. The close relationship between the 
harvesting of Florida’s forest products and 
the growth of the State is well known. 


With the passing of the virgin stands of 
forest in the State, a new attitude and re- 
gard for these vast areas of land is steadily 
gaining in practice and meaning. This new 
land conception might be called “proper for- 
est land use,” or, more descriptively, “full 
forest land use.” There are many angles to 
the term “full land use,” but in substance— 
it is the putting of forest land to work at its 
best suited job; harvesting its products as a 
crop, rather than mining them; and a re- 
gard for the land as a constant source of 
revenue to the worker, the owner, the county 
and the State. 


Slightly less than four years ago, a notable 
forest conservation step was taken by the 
Federal Government. This conservation 
measure, termed the Clarke-McNary Act, had 
as its purpose the restoration of depleted or 
idle forest lands to their full and best yield- 
in@ capacity. The act recognized a joint re- 
sponsibility of the private landowner, the 
State, and the Federal Government, in put- 
ting idle forest acres to work. 


The act realized one paramount problem. 
The country was being increasingly burdened 
with vast areas of cut-over, idle, or only par- 
tially tree-stocked areas. They must, it was 
clear, be raised to full and good use. Forest 
industries, with their labor and communities, 
were too short lived to make constant pros- 
perity. Good and full forest land care would 
aid in stabilizing industry for many of these 
present and future forest-using communities. 

The first move toward restoration of idle or 
underproducing forest areas is to eliminate 
the principal damaging factors. Paramount 


among these is fire. Total forest tree seed 
crops are consumed, and untold millions of 
tender seedlings are killed annually by this 
forest enemy. In addition, the older mem- 
bers of the forest family are stunted in 
height and diameter growth, the fertility of 
the soil damaged, game killed and their shel- 
ter burned, and the best nutritive grasses ex- 
cluded from the range. These and other 
damages were taken cognizance of. It was 
the direction of the act, that, if the State 
andthe landowners so desired, the Federal 
Government would assist financially in the 
prevention and control of woods and grass 
firs toward the end that forest crops would 
be grown. 


In April, 1928, the Florida Forest Service, 
governed by the Florida Board of Forestry, 
came into being. This agency has been the 
instrument through which the cooperative 
fire control measures, advocated in the 
Clarke-McNary Law, have been carried for- 
ward in Florida. The Florida Forest Serv- 
ice, as the name implies, extends assistance 
to those of the State interested in desirable 
forest practices. 


During the three years the Service has 
been operative, 371 landowners have signed 
cooperative fire control agreements, and 13 
fire control units have been organized, cover- 
ing a total of 1,176,582 acres of land. Seven- 
teen steel observation towers, 80 feet in 
height, have. been erected at advantageous 
positions on the units for quick detection of 
fires. Two hundred and fifty-seven miles of 
forest telephone line have been constructed, 
which act as the nerves of the protection or- 
ganization to transmit quick communication 
to the fire fighters. 

Better land usage, whether for timber 
growing, recreation, or grazing purposes, is 
increasing in the State. The results are con- 
structive, far-reaching, and beneficial to the 
rank and file of those looking to the forest 
land for daily bread or sport. 


Caring for Persons Afflicted 
With ‘Chronic Diseases’ + + 





Survey to Determine What Needs to Be Done 
By State in Order to Provide Proper Facili- 
ties Authorized by New Jersey Legislature 





By WILLIAM J. ELLIS 


Commissioner, Department of Institutions and Agencies, State, of New Jersey 


JOINT resolution passed by the 1931 New 

Jersey Legislature directed the State De- 

partment of Institutions and Agencies to 
make a survey of all relevant facts pertain- 
ing to boys and girls and men and women of 
rational mind who have incurable ailments, 
diseases and disablements because this group 
is not deemed susceptible of physical or vo- 
cational rehabilitation; and because, with 
the exception of the epileptic, the State of 
New Jersey has made no provision for their 
maintenance in any of the State’s institu- 
tions for those so afflicted. 


The sponsor of this resolution, Assembly- 
woman Haines, had in mind the need for a 
comprehensive study also of that larger group 
of persons who are termed the “chronic 
sick”—a study which will determine the 
prevalence of chronic diseases, the existing 
facilities for their care and the institutional 
and other services required in order to se- 
cure for the chronically ill competent medi- 
cal, nursing and social care and rehabilita- 
tive services. 

+ + 


Before attempting to answer the question, 
“How many chronic sick are there in the 
State of New Jersey?” it may be advisable to 
define the term “chronic disease.” Dr. Ernst 
P. Boas, an authority in this field, defines 
chronic disease (excluding pulmonary tuber- 
culosis and mental diseases) as illness lasting 
a period of three months or more which pre- 
vents the patient from following his cus- 
tomary daily routine and which necessitates 
medical or nursing care at home or in an 
institution. Chronic physical disability is 
determined largely by disease of the heart 
and arteries, organic affections of the nerv- 
ous system, cancer, nontuberculous disease 
of the lungs, the various forms of rheuma- 
tism and Bright’s disease, by diabetes mel- 
litus, and other disturbances of the glands 
of.internal secretion or of metabolism. 


There also needs to be considered the crip- 
pled, both those whose condition requires 
prolonged rehabilitative treatment, as well as 
those termed the “helplessly crippled” who 
mainly present a problem of custodial care. 

On the basis of surveys made in other 
communities, it is safe to estimate that there 
are between 30,000 to 40,000 chronic sick in 
New Jersey needing specialized medical or 
nursing care. 

In these surveys the ratio of chronic dis- 
ease of various kinds to the general popula- 
tion was found to range from 100 to 200, 
that is, one in every 100 to 200 persons in 
the general population was found to suffer 
from chronic disease of somé sort. 

It is not to be inferred that all those who 
suffer from chronic diseases require institu- 
tional care. At this moment about 3,000 are 
cared for in institutions—2,000 in county and 
municipal almshouses (welfare houses), and 
an additional 1,000 in general hospitals, in 
various licensed nursing homes and licensed 
private hospitals. . 

oo 


An analysis made of the causes of 43,190 
deaths which occurred in New Jersey in 1930 
showed that 23,393 (543 per cent) of the 
deaths were due to chronic diseases; and, in 
the age group 60 years and over, almost 75 
per cent were attributable to chronic dis- 
eases. The heaviest death toll was taken by 
organic disease of the heart (21.7 per cent); 
by cancer and other tumors (10 per cent) 
and by acute nephritis (9.7 per cent). Con- 
sidering the age group 60 years and over 
alone, we find that organic diseases of the 
heart were responsible for 31.8 per cent of 
all deaths, acute nephritis for 13.9 per cent, 
cancer and other tumors for 12.6 per cent 
and cerebral hemorrhage and softening of 
the brain 12.5 per cent of all deaths among 
persons 60 years of age and over. 

In citing the relative proportions of deaths 
caused by chronic illness, it, is important to 
consider that in the group of deaths caused 
by chronic illness only those are included 
which are generally recognized as being pre- 
ceded by a lengthy illness, and necessitating 
a long period of treatment. To this number 
must be added a considerable number of per- 
sons whose deaths are classified as acute 
cases but whose condition has been preceded 
or complicated by chronic illness. 

The various surveys that have been made 
of the chronically ill have disclosed the im- 
portant fact that contrary to the customary 
belief, chronic disease is not mainly a prob- 
lem of the later years of life. 

In the survey made by the New York City 
Welfare Council, it was found that nearly 
half of all the chronically ill persons were 
under 40 years of age, nearly a third were 
children under 16 years of age, chiefly chil- 
dren with orthopedic and-cardiac disorders. 
Only a fifth of the whole number were aged 
persons of 70 years and over. 

The 1931 report of the New Jersey Cripple 
Children’s Commission (Joseph G. Buch, 
chairman) shows that 12,220 cripple children 
have been located and visited in New Jersey; 
and operations, treatments or appliances 
have been secured for 1,334. This number of 
cripple children does not include the large 
number under continued treatment of physi- 
cians and in hospitals and clinics. 
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“In chronic disease, economic and social 
factors are fully as significant as medical 
ones,” declares Dr. Boas. “Even a needy 
family can ordinarily recover from the effect 
of an acute illness, but when disease is pro- 
tracted, the cost of medical attendance, medi- 
cines, special food, and sick-room sundries 
becomes prohibitive. It makes itself felt es- 
pecially when a wage earner is ill, but the 
illness of a wife is serious also, for it involves 
unusual expenditures for the maintenance of 
the household. The life of every member of 
the family is in some way conditioned by the 
fact of such illness. A very heavy strain is 
placed on the varied human relationships 
comprised in the family. Because of all these 
factors the family frequently becomes dis- 
organized and destitute. As a consequence 
social agencies are called on for relief and a 
tax is laid on community resources.” 

This challenge of chronic illness applies 
not only to the aged and those of middle age 
but also to children as is pointed out in the 
Boston Report of Chronic Disease. “Each 
one of these children has his future ahead of 








him. If there is hope of turning any of the 
chronic sick from liabilities into assets it lies 
mostly in this group of the young. But if 
anything of importance is to be accomplished 
it must be done by constructive measures. 
Not only must these children have careful 
medical and nursing attention, but they must 
have education and training for some voca- 
tion in life least likely to yield to their 
handicap.” 
+ + 


In the various reports of the New Jersey 
Cripple Children’s Commission Mr. Buch 
strongly emphasizes the need for early exam- 
ination and diagnosis, medical and surgical 
care and general and vocational education. 
It is pointed out that an important step in 
any preventive program is the finding of chil- 
dren who have had progressive disease or 
accidents, and who may become permanently 
crippled unless proper treatment and care 
are immediately provided. 

Although in general, extensive provisions 
have been made for the treatment of the 
mentally ill, the mentally deficient and the 
tubercular, few New Jersey communities are 
providing adequate care for the chronically 
ill outside of the very limited facilities of- 
fered by special institutions, the general 
hospitals and county almshouses (welfare 
houses). 

A study made by the Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies shows that at the pres- 
ent time there are 66 licensed nursing homes 
with a total bed capacity of 650 and 37 li- 
censed private hospitals with a total bed 
capacity of 854. In the licensed nursing 
homes, the rate of occupancy is approxi- 
mately 60 per cent and of the occupied beds, 
250 are used for chronic patients. Nineteen 
of the licensed nursing homes, which consti- 
tute one-third of the total bed capacity, 
charge from $10 to $20 weekly; in 26 homes 
the rate is from $25 to $35 a week and in 21 
homes the rate is from $35 to $75 a week. 

Thirteen of the 37 licensed private hos- 
pitals accept chronic cases in addition to 
medical, surgical and maternity cases at reg- 
ular rates of $4 a day and upward. 


In a recent survey of the general hos- 
pitals, made by the Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies the question was asked, 
“Are existing community facilities for chron- 
ics adequate?” This question was answered 
in the negative by a great majority of the 
hospitels. Existing community facilities for 
chronics seem to be approaching adequacy 
in only two or three communities. 

In the survey which has been undertaken 
by the Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, an effort was made to determine the 
extent of existing facilities for the care of 
the chronic sick and an attempt has been 
made to measure the future needs. Follow- 
ing similar surveys in other comguunities, 
questions such as these have been stfftlied: 

1. What is the extent of chronic disease 
and is it on the increase? 

2. How are we meeting the problem of the 
chronically ili? Is there a need for more re- 
sourcs, if so, of what type? (General hospi- 
tals, nursing homes, home care, etc.) What 
provisions should there be for the patient of 
moderate means? 


3. How are the various diseases repre- 
sented in the whole group of the chronically 
ill? What is the duration of the various 
chronic diseases and of institutional care? 


4. How does chronic disease affect differ- 
ent groups in the community (age, sex, occu- 
pation, urban and rural)? 

5. What are the social and economic prob- 
lems created by chronic disease? ’ 


+ + 

_ As chronic illness is not only an outstand- 
ing public health problem but also consid- 
ered a very important problem from the so- 
cial and economic standpoint, an effort will 
be made to secure the active cooperation of 
the medical profession, social and health 
workers, educational authorities and employ- 
ers in finding an effective solution to this 
ever-growing problem. 


Providing Drivers 
With Adequate 


Instructions 


By 
Victor W. Killick 
Statistician, Highway Pa- 
trol, State of California 
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IS part of our routine work to keep ad- 
vised upon the progress of the States that 
show improvement in the control of their 

motor vehicle accident problem. 


When a State like Rhode Island shows re- 
ductions of 17 per cent in total deaths and 
504 persons injured during 1930, we are sat- 
isfied that they are exercising practical safety 
ideas. After inquiring into the efforts em- 
ployed in Rhode Island, we are impressed 
with the simplified precautionary measures 
adopted. Particularly we note that in the 
public educational effort, little more is being 
done than to stress seven simple, constantly 
applicable, cautions for motorists, and three 
for pedestrians. 

The Rhode Island safety effort is charac- 
terized by simplicity. Instead of urging the 
motorists to become “law read” on the de- 
tailed nature of its complicated vehicle regu- 
lations, the “seven safety points” impress 
simple, common sense, prudent driving pre- 
cautions which every motorist should apply 
at all times, everywhere. Of these seven 
cautions four relate to the control of the 
speed of the care and three to the observa- | 
tion of the driver. 

There is hardly anything else of conse- 
quence which the average driver or pedes- 
trian need do to avoid an accident than to 
apply these simple instructions. 

The consistent application of these 10 
points by as little as 10 per cent more mo- 
torists and pedestrians in this State would 
effect a reduction in injuries and deaths of 
possibly 25 per cent. 


